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6 ARADISE before you,” exclaimed Khalid Ibn Walid to 

his wavering followers, the Devil and Hell in your 
rear!” The same cry that inaugurated the triumphs of the 
Crescent over the Cross has signalised the victories of the Cross 
over the Crescent, and nerved the Spanish and Portuguese 
champions to deeds of superhuman valour in the Old and 
New World: it has resounded through the Ages of Faith in 
Europe, and inspired the zeal of the inquisitor as well as the 
constancy of the martyr ; it has inflamed the eloquence of the 
preacher and stirred the conscience of the crowd ; it has been 
repeated by St. Dominic and by Savonarola, by Martin Luther 
and by Ignatius Loyola, by John Wesley and by the son of 
Abdul Wahab. In the tenth century it hurried the hosts of the 
Crusaders to Palestite, and in the latter end of the nineteenth, 
it conveys hundreds of thousands of pious pilgrims and fashion- 
able devotees by railway train tothe Shrine of the Holy Virgina 
at Lourdes. 

It was at Lourdes, a little old-fashioned country-town at the 
foot of the French slopes of the Pyrenean Mountains, on the 
11th of February, 1858, that Bernadette Soubirons, a little pea- 
sant-girl of fourteen years. of age, was sent out by her mother 
to gather woud for fuel, along with her sister and another little 
girl, a neighbour’s child. Bernadette was frail and in delicate 
health, and lagged behind her companions. On the banks of 
the Gave, near a Grotto, or natural fissure in the rock, she saw 
a luminous appearance, which gradually resolved itself into the 
semblance of a human figure clad in white. At the same time 
her ears were filled with a sound as of rushing wind, though it 
was a calm day. Her companions saw and heard nothing. 
When Bernadette got home, she told her father and mother, 
and the news of her having seen a vision was soon bruited 
abroad, Her parents sent her to the same place the next Sun- 
day, armed with a bottle of holy water, lest the mysterious 
phantom should prove to.be an evil spirit. She saw the same 
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figure again, mere distinctly this time ; saw its face smile 
upon her, so that it was evidently not afraid of the holy water. 
The next Thursday she went again, accompanied by several 
other persons. This time the figure reappeared, the ill-defined 
white phantom resolved itself into a smiling Queen, fair, rosy, 
blue-eyed, robed in white, with a sky-blue scarf,—in short, the 
exact presentment of the statues of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
to be seen in the Catholic Churches. She spoke clearly to 
Bernadette, saying: ‘“ Do me the favour to come here for the 
next fortnight ?? Then she disappeared. The people with 
Bernadette saw and heard nothing, except their little com- 
panion apparently entranced, praying and staring at vacancy, 
To make a long story short, the Virgin appeared eighteen 
times in all to Bernadette Soubirons ; the last apparition being 
on the 16th of July of thesame year : after that she never re- 
appeared. During these interviews she one day bade her go 
to the priests and tell them to build a Chapel to her at that 
spot ; another time she caused a spring miraculously to gush 
from the rock under the child’s fingers ; once she held a lighted 
taper beneath Bernadette’s hand, without burning her flesh or 
causing her any pain. At the last interview, joining her hands 
and raising her eyes to heaven, she said : “I am the Immaculate 
Conception!” The apparition was, therefore, acclaimed as a 
miraculous proof of the truth of tke latest discovered dogma of 
the Catholic Church. 

The little town of Lourdes was an old-world spot, whose 
simple people still believed in witches and fairies. Bernadette 
became their patron-saint, they flocked from all the country 
round to see her, begged for her intercession with the Holy 
Virgin, kissed the hem of the little shepherdess’s petticoat. 
The Grotto was thronged with devotees ; pious hands cleared 
a channel for the Miraculous Fountain, dug a tank to collect its 
healing waters. Miracles began to happen ; a great religious 
revival set in ; it was rumoured that the Holy Virgin had 
confided to her chosen ‘ voyante’ three mysterious secrets : the 
wildest stories found a ready credence. The Bishop and the 
clergy held aloof, fearing some imposture, some scandal : the 
civil officials tried to .calm the people, to convince them of 
their folly. 

Bernadette was brought before the Prefect, accused of decep- 
tion, threatened with imprisonment, subjected to searching 
cross-examination, She stuck inflexibly to every detail of her 
story, never forgot herself, or contradicted herself. Her 
beauty and her innocence captivated even her judges. The 
people raged against the authorities; likened the Prefect to 
Pilate and Herod. He drove the crowds from the Grotto, re- 
moved the flowers and the lights which they had placed there, 
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barricaded the approaches, stationed soldiers to guard it. The 
people climbed the palisades at night, evaded the sentries, to 
fill a bottle with the charmed water. All the day they crowded 
round the barricades, clamouring for admission, weeping and 
wailing : the sick, the halt, and the blind besieged the Prefec- 
ture, pleading to soften the hard hearts of the chiefs who would 
shut the gates of mercy on mankind ; women carried their 
sick children to the Marie, asking whether they must let them 
die in their arms, when they could be so easily cured by being 
taken to the Grotto : why should the authorities be so needless- 
ly cruel as to withhold from the poor the consolation sent to 
them by Heaven ? 


“ During several months, the struggle went on, the extraordinary spectacle 
of common sense, the Minister, the Prefect, the Commissioner of Police, 
all animated by the best intentions. striving against the desperate and con- 
stantly increasing crowd, furious at not being allowed to inhabit its Fool’s 
Paradise, The authorities stood out for order, sobriety, and reason ; while 
an innate craving for happiness excited in the crowd a frenzied longing for 
salvation. in this world and the world tocome. Qh !to endure no more pain 
or suffering, to enjoy universal happiness, to be guided always by that sweet 
and loving Mother, to die only to awake in eternal bliss! And it was the 
fevered desire of the multitude, the inspired craze for everlasting joy, that was 
to sweep away the cold and formal obstruction of an established state of society, 
which frowned on the epidemic c nvulsions of religious hallucination, and con 
demned them as subversive of common sense and natural morality.” 

It was the priests who were first won over to the cause of the 
enthusiasts. Some were themselves won by the spirit of the 
movement : the Abbé Peyramol, the curé of Lourdes, who was 
at first an opponent of Bernadette’s, ended by being one of her 
warmest supporters Many of the clergy gave in their adhesion 
from motives of policy, seeing inthe enthusiasm of the crowd 
of believers, a weapon for advancing the cause of Religion and 
of the Church. The good Bishop of Tarbes long held out: 
but why should he make his beloved flock unhappy, when 
he could so easily please them by going with the stream. The 
poor people were so miserable, they had such a devouring 
hunger for marvels, for fairy-tales, to divert their minds from 
the sad_ realities of human life. And the good Bishop with 
tears offered up the Truth as a sacrifice to Love, the love of 
the Shepherd for his suffering flock of human souls. 

The adhesion of the clergy to the legend of Lourdes brought 
Over the devote Empress Eugenie; and she in turn brought 
over the easy-going Emperor, The rational Prefect was 
removed ; the interdict was taken off ; the barriers were thrown 
down. Then, there was the Hosanna, the triumph of God had 
conquered! God? Alas, no! but human suffering, eternal 
craving for illusion, the hope of the doomed man who trusts 
for salvation to an invisible Power, greater and stronger than 
Nature, alone able to break her inexorable laws. Or, rather, 
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we should say, that the real conqueror was the sovereign pity 
of the two good shepherds of the flock, the Emperor and the 
Bishop, mercifully leaving to their grown-up children the fesish 
which was to them for all their ills a sufficing consolation, 
sometimes even a cure, 

An Episcopal Commission was nominated to examine again 
into the truth of Bernadette’s story, and this time, Faith was 
triumphant, scepticism was quelled, the people were satisfied. 
All the ground in the neighbourhood of the sacred Grotto was 
acquired by the Church, paid for out of ecclesiastical funds: 
a splendid white marble statue of the Virgin was installed in 
it, and hundreds of wax-tapers blazed before it night and day. 
On the summit of the rock in which the Giotto was hewn, a 
magnificent Basilica lifted its heaven-directed spire. Other 
Churches and Chapels were reared in the vicinity by the exer- 
tions of the pious. The rugged banks of the Gave were 
terraced and planted : the water of the Miraculous Fountain 
was conducted into pools surrounded by kiosques for the 
convenience of the bathers in this new Pool of Siloam. On 
the barren slope between the Grotto on the banks of the Gave 
and the old town of Lourdes, a new Lourdes sprang up, 
peopled by pilgrims and curious visitors: a town of monster 
hotels, banks, shops, and villas. Wealth flowed into the place, 
and filled the coffers of the Church and the pockets of the 
people. Hundreds of thousands of pilgrims hasted there 
from all parts of the Catholic world. And, especially after 
the Franco-German War of 1870, a great Annual National 
Pilgrimage was organised in France by the Augustine Fathers 
of the Assumption, with a view to regaining the Divine favour 
for their beloved country, abandoned by Providence as a 
punishment for the sins of her sons, who had substituted liberty 
of conscience for the authority of the Church and _ preferred 
the dictates of Reason to the teachings of Revelation. Just 
as the Jews believed that their subjugation by the idolatrous 
Chaldeans was a judgment on them for their own lapse into 
idolatry, so these pious French priests thought the overthrow 
of France by Protestant Prussia was a punishment for French 
neglect of Catholicism. Their energy and good-will were 
stronger than their logic, and they founded the Association of 
our Lady of Salvation, charged with the task of assuring the 
safety of France and the welfare of the Church by the practice 
of prayer and the exercise of charity: and it is this organiza- 
tion which first created, and which for the past twenty years 
continually laboured to extend and enlarge, the great Annual 
National Pilgrimage to Lourdes, undertaken every year in 
the latter end of the month of August. A vast movement 
has thus been developed, of which the complex and carefully- 
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studied organization has been gradually brought to a high 
degree of perfection, even in the minutest details ; enormous 
sums collected as alms all through the Catholic world, invalids 
and cripples recruited from every parish, engagements and 
arrangements made with the railway companies. The Hos- 
pitalité de Notre Dame de Salut is a vast Religious Ambulance 
Association, whose members, both male and female, for the most 
part of gentle blood and good fortune, place themselves 
under the orders of the Director of the Pilgrimage while 
it lasts, occupy themselves in tending and in transporting the 
sick, and in keeping good order and discipline among the 
crowds of pilgrims. Sick persons have to make written 
application, supported by medical certificates, to obtain “ hos- 
pitalisation,” which enrols them as patients of the Association, 
and defrays all the expenses of the journey from and to their 
own homes, and of their three days’ sojourn at Lourdes : they 
have only to find their own provisions on the journey. Most 
of these patients are recommended by their parish clergy, or 
by the patrons and members of the Association. After they 
have had the card-board certificate of their “ hospitalisation ” 
suspended round their necks, with their name, general number, 
&c., entered on it, they need trouble themselves about no- 
thing more, they become simply the ‘ chair a miracle’ in the 
kindly hands of the Hospitallers and Lady Hospitallers, the 
latter aided by the trained devotion and the ripe experience of 
the Petites Swurs de lf Assompiion, who supply the need of a 
regular element in this vast Volunteer Army of Charity. 

It is this annual national pilgrimage which is the theme 
of M. Zola’s latest work, this strange anachronism of a 
revival of the religious modes of the tenth century in the 
latter end of the nineteenth, this desperate attempt of the 
priests of a failing faith to put back the hands of the clock 
of time to where they stood six hundred years ago. This 
story of “ Lourdes” is a wonderful diagnosis of superstition 
by a past master in the art of mental analysis ; a faithful 
picture of the eternal conflict for the mastery of the human 
mind waged between the Flesh and the Spirit, the Reason and 
the Imagination. M. Zola narrates the scenes of the annual 
pilgrimage with the fidelity of an eye-witness, and his descrip- 
tion is adorned by the genius of an artist: his book is divided 
into five parts, each relating the events of a day: the three 
days spent at Lourdes and the two days of the journey thither 
and return. Each part is further divided into five chapters : 
so that the novel is like to a drama of five Acts, of five scenes 
each. The opening scene is laid in a third-class carriage of 
the “ White Train,” the train which carries the worst and most 
incurable cases, the most wretched spectacle of all the trains 
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which carry their load of misery from one end of France to 
the other, to deposit it at the feet of the miracle-working 
statue of the Virgin at Lourdes. 

Among the passengers in this third-class carriage are the 
hero and heroine of the drama, the Abbé Pierre Froment 
and Mademoiselle Marie Guersaint. Boy and _ girl lovers, 
they had been brought up in the close vicinity of adjoin- 
ing houses in the suburban neighbourhood of Neuilly. Pierre 
Froment was the son of a Voltairzen father and a devote mother. 
The former, a scientific man anda chemical analyst, made a 
study of the science of explosives, and was killed in his labora- 
tory, by an accidental explosion, while Pierre was yet a child. 
His mother, devotedly attached to her husband, was overwhelmed 
by grief at his sudden death, and sorrowed still more for his 
inevitable damnation. Her eldest son, Guillaume, was already 
at College and already infected by the Rationalist heresy of 
his father : but she determined that her younger child should 
be saved from such influences, and should be brought up as a 
priest to pray for the deliverance of his father’s soul. And, while 
Guillaume left the family home and set up for himself in his 
father’s line, Pierre remained the joy and comfort of his mother, 
and, after taking orders, obtained a curacy in the neighbour- 
hood, and continued to live in the paternal mansion. The death 
of his mother left him alone in the world, and his grief and the 
fatigue and anxiety of nursing her in her last fatal illness threw 
him into a fever, from which he owed his recovery chiefly to 
the sedulous care and attention of Doctor Chassaigne, the 
family physician, and ancient and faithful friend of his father’s. 
The intimacy of Chassaigne, himself an unbeliever, the books 
in his father’s library, the awakening of his intellect, which had 
been lulled to sleep rather than excited by his course of studies 
at the clerical seminary, all combine to destroy Pierre’s simple 
trust in the faith in which he had been brought up. When his 
little sweetheart, Marie, had been crippled by the accident 
which absolutely prevented her from ever becoming a wife and 
a mother, he had conquered his former scruples about entering 
the priesthood : since there was no longer any woman in the 
world for him, he had sacrified his manhood ; but he now found 
it absolutely impossible to sacrifice his intellect. The genius 
of his dead father dominated his mind, where, in a dual here- 
dity, it had hitherto been overshadowed by the spirit of his 
mother. He was a priest, and he could not believe! In this 
catastrophe of his life he long and earnestly debated within 
himself the course that he should pursue: and he finally de- 
cided to keep his secret, to perform his duties, and to devote 
his life to the service of his fellow men. His zeal and intelli- 
gence attracted the attention of his superiors ; but he refused 
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all advancement, not considering himself justified in accepting 
it under the circumstances, 

After his mother’s death, he had renewed his intimacy with 
the Guersaints, their former neighbours, who had come down in 
the world, and moved into lodgings elsewhere. His little 
golden- -haired playmate, Marie, had, when only fourteen years 
old, been thrown from a _ horse, and had received an internal 
injury, which deprived her of the use of her limbs ; and the 
slender fortune of the family had been vainly spent on physi- 
cians, and in taking her from one health resort to another. 
Her managing, bustling mother had died ; and, under the ill- 
management of her father, a kind of French Micawber, an 
architect full of ideas which he was too flighty ever to 
carry out, things went from bad to worse. Marie’s eldest 
sister, Blanche, kept the house together by the money she 
earned as a daily governess, trotting along the streets of Paris, 
from one engagement to another, from morning to night. And 
now Marie and Pierre renewed their old boy and girl intimacy 
as grown-up brother and sister ; and her loving heart soon sur- 
prised the secret which burdened his spirit. She wishes to 
make the pilgrimage to Lourdes, in the firm conviction that the 
Virgin will cure her, and she is bent on Pierre accompanying 
her, that his mental and mortal disease of unbelief may be 
cured, too. And the physicians, seeing that her mind is set on 
going, agree that she may possibly benefit by it : one clever 
young doctor, a cousin of Pierre’s, goes so far as to say that if 
the girl determines to be cured there, she will be cured assured- 
ly ; for that Nature has already cured her body of the ill-effects 
of the accident, and all that renrains is an affection of the nerves, 
which may be removed by nervous excitement. 

Pierre is at first loth to go, but Marie persuades -him ; and, 
in order to obtain for her the benefit of “ hospitalisation,” he 
enrols himself asa member of the “ Hospitalité de Notre Dame 
de Salut,” and he and M. Guersaint escort Marie to Lourdes in 
the “‘ White Train,” she laid in the narrow litter in which 
she had lived for the past eight years, and to which two pairs of 
wheels could be fitted to enable her to be moved from place to 
place, and to take the air out of doors. And when the first 
scene of the First Act opens, her living coffin occupies three 
places on the seat of a compartment of a third-class carriage of 
the “‘ White Train,” as it rolls out of Paris at dawn on the Ioth 
August. Marie, with her abundant golden hair, like a Saint’s 
aureole surrounding her fair face, simply clad in a black stuff 
dress, lies in her narrow bed ; opposite to her sits Pierre, with 
the yellow leather braces and red cross edged with orange of a 
“ brancardier ” (stretcher-bearer) ; and M. Guersaint, with the 
plain red cross of an ordinary pilgrim at the button-hole of his 
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grey travelling suit. A placard, affixed to the door of one of 
the compartments, bears the name of Madame de la Jonquiere, 
the “ Dame Hospitaliere” in charge of the carriage, a stout, 
motherly, good-natured widow lady, left poorly off by the 
death of her husband, who gratifies her love of authority and 
her passion for managing, and at the same time satisfies a 
sincere and practical charity, by this annual expedition to 
Lourdes ; and she has, as her trusty Lieutenants on this occa- 
sion, two Petites Swurs de [ Assomption, in their black robes 
relieved by their white coifs and guitnpes, and large white 
aprons: Soeur Hyacinthe, fresh and fair, blue-eyed and rosy, 
always smiling, always bustling, overflowing with zeal, health, 
gaiety and innocence ; she has akind look and a merry word 
for everyone, leads the devotions of the whole carriage-full 
according to the programme of the orders for the day, claps her 
hands to call “ her children ” to attention, then tells her rosary, 
recites the prayer, gives out the hymn ; Sceur Claire des Anges, 
little and gentle, shy, soft eyed, and retiring, never heard to 
speak except when spoken to, scarcely seen, but always on the 
spot when anything is wanted. And the carriage looked a 
veritable hospital ward, an improvised ambulance, basins and 
Lrooms and sponges, lint and bandages mixed up with the 
bags and bundles of the pilgrims. 

And the other occupants of the carriage are described. In 
the Guersaints’ and Pierre’s compartment are two women, 
Madame Maze, the dourgeotse, bound for Lourdes to suppli- 
cate the Virgin to restore to her the vanished affection of her 
husband, a commercial traveller and vaurten “ qui la trom- 
pait d’une frontiére a l’autre de la France ;’* Madame Vincent, 
the poor ouvriére, a widow who maintained herself by her 
needle, carrying in her arms her little daughter, Rose, in the last 
stage of consumption, visibly wasting away before the eyes of 
her distracted mother, whose whole soul is wrapped up in 
her dying child. In the next compartment with Madame 
de la Jonquiere and Sceur Hyacinthe are three women, La 
Grivotte, a mattrass-maker, of about thirty, a tall, gaunt, young 
woman, with a haggard face, wild hair, unnaturally bright 
eyes, strangling in paroxysms of coughing, spitting blood, 
one lung quite, the other all but, gone; Madame Vetu, 
the wife of a poor watchmaker in the suburbs of Paris, who 
could not afford to shut up his shop to accompany her 
to Lourdes, suffering from cancer in the stomach, and poison- 
ing the air with her pestilential breath ; Elise Rouquet, late a 
domestic servant, who kept her face covered with a black 
veil to hide the hideous spectacle, her nose and one side of her 
mouth half-devoured by a “lupus,” an open and suppurating 
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In the compartment on the other side were M. Sabathier, 
formerly a College Professor, a stout, heavy man, whose huge 
legs, paralysed by locomotor ataxy, were inert and weighty 
as lumps of lead, and his fat wife, who accompanied him, had 
to laboriously lift them for him, when he wanted to change his 
position. Round his neck was suspended the white hospital 
card with his name and “ zumero a’ordre ;” for, though he 
had on six previous occasions visited Lourdes at his own 
expense, and in vain, Hope sprang eternal in his breast, and 
this seventh time he had disguised himself as a poor man, and 
got “ hospitalised,” in the idea that the Virgin might be the 
more readily touched by this exhibition of humility. Only, for 
fear his conduct might be attributed to an unworthy motive, he 
had paid the whole expenses of another pilgrim, a poor man 
suffering from tuberculosis, into the chest of the Hospitalité 
de Notre Dame de Salut. Stretched on a mattrass on the 
opposite bench, was Frere Isidore, a young missionary sent 
home from Senegal with inflammation of the liver, the cadet 
of a poor and pious Breton family, whose homely peasant face 
seemed at times sublime in its expression of suffering and faith. 
And, as he was totally unable to wait upon himself, he was 
accompanied by his younger sister, Martha, a dull and Jumpish 
peasant-girl, who had quitted her poor situation as maid of all 
work to nurse her brother on what proved to be his last journey. 

In the same compartment was an unknown man, who had 
no hospital card to distinguish him, and who, soon after the 
train starts,is discovered to be in a fit; and Madame de la 
Jonquiere and Sceur Hyacinthe are greatly perturbed lest he 
should die on their hands before the train reaches its next 
halting-place, at Poitiers, without receiving the last rites of the 
Church, the oil for administering the Extreme Unction being in 
another carriage with Pere Massias, the priest in spiritual 
charge of the train. 

And the fourth compartment is filled with peasant women 
and girls, poor and miserably clad, with the stupidly resigned 
look of driven cattle, joining in the hymns with commendable 
fervour, but with lamentable. deficiency of time and tune. 

The second scene opens at the railway station at Poitiers, 
where the train stops half an hour for breakfast. Sister Hya- 
cinthe tends the dying man, while Sister Claire des Anges 
hurries to look for Pére Massias. And the physician in charge 
of the train is fetched, young Dr. Ferrand, who, when a 
medical student, had been nursed through a dangerous attack 
of fever by Sister Hyacinthe, and who cherishes ever since a 
devoted attachment to her, which she returns by a sisterly affec- 
tion. The honest, young fellow’s gratitude is perilously akin 
to love, but the sister’s sacred vocation interposes an 
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insurmountable obstacle to earthly affections, and he is perforce 
content to remain her trusted and brotherly comrade, exchang- 
ing fraternal confidences with her as they help each other with 
their invalids. The story of their pure affection is a pretty 
idyll amid the ghastly scenes of suffering around them. But 
M. Ferrand can here do nothing to help ; the sufferer is past 
all human aid. <A crowd gathers round the carriage, attracted 
by the rumour that a man is dying in it. And we are intro- 
duced to other actors, passengers from the first and second 
class carriages ofthe train, who mingle in the curious crowd: 
Monsieur Vigneron, a sous-chef of the Ministry of Finance, and 
his wife, who are taking their scrofulous son, Gustave, to be 
cured at Lourdes, secretly tormented by the fear that he may 
die before his wealthy aunt, Madame Chaise, whose fortune 
would thus pass to another branch of the family ; Madame 
Chaise herself, suffering from an affection of the heart ; 
Monsieur Dieulafay, the banker, rich as Croesus, but unable to 
buy the life of his poor wife, stricken with a mortal disease, 
whom he is carrying as a forlorn hope to Lourdes, a_ wretched 
spectacle in her useless luxury “ une veritable loque humaine,” 
Accompanying them are Madame Dieulafay’s sister, Madame 
Jousseur, well-known as a leader of the fashionable world in 
Paris, and the Abbé Judaine, priest of the country parish round 
the Dieulafays’ chateau, who had himself been cured of an 
affection of the eyes at Lourdes, and had now persuaded his 
parishioners to undertake the pilgrimage ; but the good single 
soul is much troubled by the wealth and ostentation of his 
patrons, knowing how Heaven prefers proverty and humility : 
and even the rich gifts which the banker is bearing to the 
shrine excite his secret disapprobation. Then the fair 
Raymonde de la Jonquiere comes to the carriage to summon 
her mother to dejeuner at the buffet : she has been travelling first- 
class with two other Dames Hospitalieres, Madame Desagneaux, 
a pretty, fussy d/onde, knowing nothing, and anxious to do 
everything, always in everybody’s way, and giving more 
trouble than any of the patients ; and Madame de Volmar, a 
quiet, taciturn woman, with large, lustrous eves, who comes on 
the Annual Pilgrimage to deceive her husband, and to meet 
her lover, waiting for her at Lourdes. 

The Pére Massias had disappeared in the crowd at the 
station ; he had met with some friends among the local clergy ; 
he could not be found till just before the train was starting, 
and the Extreme Unction is administered to the dying man 
with indecent haste, to the accompaniment of the imprecations 
of the impatient Station-master. At the last moment, a 
new arrival is shoved into the vacant seat in the compartment of 
Pierre and Marie, little Sophie Conteau, daughter of a peasant 
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of the neighbourhood, a ‘“ Miraculée,” cured the year before 
of a disease in her foot, a kind of anchylosis. She is acclaimed 
by Madame de Ja Jonquiere and Sister Hyacinthe as an old 
acquaintance, has to recite the story of her miraculous cure, 
take off her stocking, and show her little white foot, with the 
cicatrice of the old sore plainly visible on her heel. Everyone 
is impressed and delighted. Sophie has to repeat her story 
again and again. But Sister Hyacinthe says that is nothing ; 
she can tell them of much greater miracles than that; and 
others follow suit, each one with a more wonderful fairy-tale 
than the last: of the blind who saw ; the lame who walked ; 
the deaf who heard; the dumb who talked ; the Cuirassier 
Officer at Reichshofen whose life was saved by an image of 
our Lady of Lourdes in which the German bullet found its 
billet, instead of in his heart (in a Protestant country it would 
have been in the Bible given to him by his mother as a parting 
sift); and so on, and so on, ad tnfinttum. The stream of 
miracles flows as fast as the tongues can wag: Marie and La 
Grivotte sit up to listen, rapt in ecstatic expectation; M. 
Guersaint, with wide-open eyes and mouth, swallows the mar- 
vellous stories with childish credulity ; old M. Sabathier beams 
with beatific simplicity : the whole carriage-full of passengers 
is wildly excited, deeply moved, transported by hope and faith 
out of their miserable selves. 


‘And Pierre, as by a sudden inspiration, understood everything, 
saw clearly the explanation of these revived pilgrimages, these 
multitudes hurrying, in crowded railway-trains rolling from ail parts 
of Christendom, towards their goal at Lourdes, the shrine flaming 
before them, with the hope of salvation for their bodies and their 
souls. Ah! the poor-creatures whom he saw there groaning with 
pain, dragging their wretched carcasses along through the stifling 
heat and crushing fatigue of their long and tedious journey ; all of them 
doomed, abandoned by science, wearied of vain recourse to physicians, 
of the useless torture of fruithess remedies. And how clearly now 
he comprehended their condition, their burning desire of life, their 
revolt against the injustice and indifference of Nature, their dream of 
a Power—supernatural, almighty—which might perchance save them, 
arrest the operation of unchangeable laws, suspend the revolutions of 
the heavenly bodies, reverse the order of its own creation. If the 
earth failed them, was not God at hand? To them the Reality was 
too abominable, their souls became possessed by an inextinguishable 
craving for illusion, an immense appetite for lies. Oh! only to 
believe that there is somewhere cr other a supreme Justice which 
will redress the wrongs of Nature ; to think that there is a Redeemer, 
a Consoler, who is the Master of all, who can cause mountains to 
remove, rivers to return to their founts, who can make the old young 
and the dead alive! And then, when one is writhing in pain, with 
twisted limbs, swollen with tumours, with lungs decayed only to be 
able to say that all that is really nothing ; that everything can be 
cured, everyone can be made whole at a simple sign from the Holy 
Virgin ; that it suffices to pray to Her, touch the hem of Her robe, 
to obtain from Her the favour of being chosen, What a celestial 
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river of hope flowed out of this endless stream of recounted miracles, 
those beautiful fairy tales which intoxicated the fevered imagination 
of these poor cripples and invalids ! Since little Sophie Conteau had 
entered the carriage, had shown her little white foot healed, the 
limitless expanse of the Divine and the Supernatural had opened 
before their eyes, the breath of the Resurrection had passed over 
them, raising the poor wretches from their couch of despair, illuming 
their glazing eyes with the faith that life was still theirs, with the 
Hope that they might live anew. 


“Yes, this was the secret ; this was why this misery-laden train 
rolled on, rolled on; this was why this compartment, this carriage, 
the other carriages, all were full : this was why other pilgrim-trains 
were rolling on, through France, through Christendom, carrying three 
hundred thousand believers, among them thousands of invalids, 
from one year’s end to anuther’s ; because there, fareaway, the Grotto 
flamed in its glory like a Pharos of Hope and Illusion. the protest 
and the triumph of the Incredible and the Impossible over the 
inexorable laws of Nature and of Matter. Never had a more 
impassioned romance been invented to satisfy the yearnings of the 
soul, to raise it above the narrow limits of existence. To dream this 
dream was enough; here was the ineffable Happiness! The good 
Fathers of the Assumption had seen the success of their newly- 
organized pilgrimages increase year by year, onlv because they 
satisfied the wants of the people flocking to them, stuffing them with 
consolatory lies, with that fallacious but delicious bread of life for 
which suffering humanity hungers with a craving,—insatiabie, un- 
appeasable, And it was not physical ills alone that clamoured fora 
cure ; moral and intellectual humanity joined in the prolonged 
lamentation, in its inextinguishable longing for happiness beyond 
its reach. The cherished desire of every pious human soul was to 
be happy, to put the certainty of this life into the faith in another, 
to Jean upon the supporting staff of such a faith through life and unto 
death, to rest its spiritual burdens upon it, praying for grace, for the 
conversion of its beloved ones, for the salvation of itself and of all 
dear to it. Andthe immense clamour of supplication rose, swelled— 
em the earth and the sky ; to be happy for ever and ever, in life and 
in death !’ 


But the crushing fatigue of the journey in the suffocating 
heat of an August night in the south of France at last lulls 
to rest the stories of miracles, the accounts of passages from 
the life of Bernadette, the voyante, the hallucinée ; and the 
wearied travellers snatch a broken rest. Suddenly Sister 
Hyacinthe calls for he!p; the unknown man is seized with a 
spasm ; and he dies in her arms, half an hour before the train 
reaches Lourdes, where the first scene of the Second Act shows 
us the railway station feebly lighted by the flaring gas jets, 
at half past three in the morning, while the pale dawn just 
touches the tops of the mountain. And on the stage of its 
platform we are introduced to new characters: Pére Fourcade, 
the Director-General of the National Pilgrimage, a fine, old, 
grey-bearded priest, with the air of a General, directing a 
successful campaign, but dragging a gouty leg after him, and 
so obliged to lean for support on the shoulder of Doctor 
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Bonamy, the physician attached to the Bureau de la Constata- 
tion des Miracles, a round, comfortable, cleanly-shaven little 
man, who drew a good salary from the funds charitably pro- 
vided by the alms of the pious ; le Baron Suire, President of 
the Hospitalité, a magnate of Toulouse, with his fat, good- 
humoured face, lit up with the blue eyes of a credulous child ; 
M. Berthaud, the chief of the Ambulance Service, of a Legiti- 
mist family and of fighting caste, who threw himself heart 
and soul into the work of the Pilgrimage with the idea of 
spiting the Republic, with a vague notion that the Blessed 
Virgin might some day bring off the miracle of the restora- 
tion of the Monarchy ; his nephew, Gerard de Peyrelongue, a 
volunteer litter-bearer, short, thin, red-haired, and ambitious, 
who every year served in the Pilgrimage in the hope of picking 
up an heiress among the many noble and devote young ladies 
who repair to Jourdes, and who this year ends by becoming 
affianced to the penniless Raymonde de la Jonquiere; “ Le 
commanceur,’ the old army officer en retraite, who has a 
small berth in the railway administration at Lourdes, who 
looks forward with agreeable anticipations to Death as an 
everlasting rest, an eternal sleep, and who despises the 
wretches who are so enamoured of their suffering lot that they 
seek to prolong their miserable days; Le Pere Dargelés, the 
chief editor of the /Journal de /a Grotte, the organ of the 
miraculous, the Catholic War-Cry, lean and _ keen, with 
pointed nose and twinkling eyes, like a ferret on the 
track of the supernatural; the Abbé Des Hermoises, the 
dandy priest, a favourite of the ladies, who contrived to com- 
bine the advantages ef both. the Church and the world, and 
who came to Lourdes as to a fashonable resort, masking his 
little vices under the guise of his polished and decorous be- 
haviour. 

And the de-trainment of the pilgrims and of the invalids, 
the ‘brouhaha extraordinaire” of the crowds thronging the 
station, of the vehicles and the ambulances in the court-yard, 
the hurrying to and fro of the excited station-master and 
railway officials, who might claim to perform an annual 
miracle in running so many extra trains at the time of the 
Pilgrimage without any accident or delay, are described in 
Zola’s inimitable style, in pages crowded with various charac- 
ters and many incidents like the canvas of one of Frith’s 
great pictures, And the invalids are by degrees carted and 
carried away to different hospitals, or to hotels and private 
lodgings, most of the female dramatis persone of the story 
going to the ward superintended by Madame de la Jonquiere, 
the Salle Ste. Honorine, in the hospital of Notre Dame 
des Douleurs, a vast, unfinished building of four stages, where 
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five or six hundred sick and infirm persons were crowded into 
a space which would have barely sufficed for half of them, 
And by some mistake all the worst cases had been told off to 
the top storeys, so that there was endless delay and confusion 
in installing them in the hospital, where they had but a brief 
rest before starting at 8 A.M. for the morning visit to the 
shrine of the Grotto, leaving the Volunteer Dames Hospita- 
lieres and their professional azdes to introduce some order 
and method into the confusion of the suddenly improvised 
sick camp in which they find themselves. Mattrasses have to 
be spread upon the floor, to supplement the fifteen hospital 
cots already in the ward, to accommodate the overflow, 
Madame Desagneaux is there to assist ; ; but Madame Velmar 
has already disappeared, reporting herself sick, knocked up 
by her journey. Raymonde is told off to serve in the kitchen, 
to save her the unpleasant sights of a Hospital-ward, but the 
two sisters remain in attendance, while M. Ferrand establishes 
himself and his surgery in a neighbouring linen cupboard, 
rather annoyed at finding himself and his art so totally ignored 
among people who put their trust in faith instead of in science, 
feeling like a civilized man among a tribe of savages, like a 
cational being in a lunatic asylum, but resigned to his fate by 
the privilege of being able to give a helping hand to his beloved 
Sister Hyacinthe. 

M. Zola follows the fortunes of all these individual charac- 
ters whom we have briefly indicated through the events of 
the three days’ observances of the Pilgrimage, They all meet 
amid the gay and verdant pleasure-grounds and shrubberies on 
the terraced banks of the Gave, where the long rows of oaken 
benches are ranged as ina Church, in the open space _ before 
the grating which defends the entrance to the Miraculous 
Grotto through which the white figure of the Virgin’s statue 
shines, as in a burning fiery furnace, in the blaze of a thousand 
wax-lights. And they meet at the fountains, in the baths, 
where the sick and halt are undressed by charitable volunteers 
and plunged into the icy cold water; and as the flow of the 
stream is insufficient to allow the water to be changed in the 
baths more than twice a day, and nearly a hundred persons, 
suffering from all kinds of diseases, have to use the same 
water, “on simagine quel terrible bouillon cela finissait par 
étre.” Above the murmurs cf the crowds rises continuously 
the monotonous and mechanically repeated cry “ Seigueur, 
gucrissez nos malades! Seigneur, guérissez nos malades !” 

The corpse of the man ‘who died in the train is brought to 
the fountain, and plunged into the bath by the fanatical 
priests, who exhaust their lungs and paralyse their tongues by 
the vehemence of their. supplications to the Almighty to 
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confound the impious sarcasms of the scoffers by this crowning 
miracle. But their entreaties produce no more effect on the 
insouctant Deity to whom they appeal than did the clamour of 
the Priests of Baal: 
* And ever the wasted breath 
Of the praying multitude rises, whose answer is only Death.”’ 

They have to take the corpse out of the water, still a corpse. 
But Pére Fourcade soon recovers his serenity. “My dear 
brothers, my dear sisters,’ he proclaims, “God did not see 
fit to restore him tous, In His infinite goodness, He has rather 
chosen to keep him among His saints. Thus, whatever result 
happens, the believer has no difficulty in always putting him- 
self in the right, in demonstrating the infallibility of his as- 
sumptions. Nothing is impossible, and nothing illogical, to 
Faith, which reaches the most opposite conclusions from the 
same set of premisses. 

The Abbé Pierre turns with repulsion from these exhibitions 
of superstitious excitement. Leaving Marie praying before 
the Grotto, he wanders away to meditate alone among the 
gay parterres and the umbrageous avenues which shade the 
terraced banks of the river. And on the promenade here he 
comes by chance on his old friend, Doctor de Chassaigne, who 
had left Paris, some years before, to carry his invalid wife to 
the health resorts of the south of France. They greet each 
other with effusion, and the old Doctor tells his sorrowful story : 
His wife dead and his only and well-beloved daughter gone to 
her mother, cut off in her bloom. And Pierre, surprised by 
some of the expressions let fall by the old man, interrogates 
him, and finds that he has since become a believer. The loss 
of his beloved wife- and daughter, for whom alone he lived, 
had so preyed on his mind that he could only find happiness 
in looking forward to re-union with them in eternal life. The 
religion of his childhood, when he knelt at a good mother’s 
knee, in this his second childhood, came back tohim. Sentiment 
conquered intellect, and he became again as a little child. 
What could science do for him? Could it give him back his 
beloved ones? Religion promised to restore them, and he was 
content to believe, and happy in his belief. 

Doctor Chassaigne takes Pierre with him to the office 
of Doctor Bonamy, the Constatation des Miracles, where a 
regular record of all the cases is kept and a report made 
of the miraculous cures. Clerks sitting at the office-tables, 


turn over the leaves of registers, docket medical certi-. 


ficates, &c. Pére Dargelés sits at a table making notes, 
inditing “pars” for his Journal. Half-a-dozen priests and 
about twice as many doctors of the body were present, some 
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for the purpose of enquiry, some out of pure curiosity. And 
the patients claiming to be miraculously cured, came up from 
the Grotto, from the baths, in a pretty constant stream, They 
handed in their Hospital cards; the clerks hunted up their 
cases, Doctor Bonamy interrogated them, called other doctors 
to examine them, gave his opinion that they were decidedly 
better, that there was an improvement, a commencement, &c, 
He was anxious to gain over a Paris journalist who was 
present, a rising man in his profession, and who on his part 
said that he could not understand how there could be any 
doubt in the matter: if the miracles were there, people would 
believe in them, and if they weren’t, they wouldn’t. The Catho- 
lics among the medical men present avowed their belief in 
the miraculous cures ; the sceptics, who were ina minority, 
shook their heads and said nothing. Sometimes an impostor 
turned up, an old malingerer, who “ got up” a decease so clever- 
ly as to impose even on the doctors. These simulators traded 
on charity, pretended to be miraculously cured, and found 
their account in abundant alms from the credulous faithful. 

The consumptive invalid, whose expenses were paid by M. 
Sabathier, turned out to be one of these gentry, and got a 
hundred francs out of his patron on the strength of his sudden 
and miraculous cure ; the good man taking it as an omen of 
his own good fortune : but the rascal was recognised at the 
Bureau des Constatations as an old offender and as having 
been miraculously cured of a different ailment at least once 
before. These cases are kept as quiet as possible, hushed up 
by the priests, to avoid giving occasion for scandal to a_scepti- 
cal world, But successful impostures of this kind are rare, in 

spite of the jesting stories told about Lourdes by the scoffer 
and the unbeliever. There is no need of imposture to produce 
miracles ; faith suffices, and there are, besides, ignorance 
and stupidity to fall back upon. 

La Grivotte suddenly bounds into the office crying out “Je 
suis guerie ; mes bons Messieurs, je suis guerie!” and there 
is great triumph and excitement when the records of her case 
are produced, attested by three medical certificates. Pierre 
looked at her, almost dancing in her feverish joy, with flushed 
cheeks and sparkling eyes, “Was this the girl he had seen the 
night before, lying prone on the seat of the railway carriage, 
ghastly in her pallor, shaking with her racking cough, spitting 
blood? She had been plunged into the cold water of the 
bath, and in three minutes had felt herself restored, a new wo- 
man. There was no doubt ofit. “Jesuis guérie ! ” 

“And Pierre began then to understand Lourdes, to appreciate the 


marvels which had now been wrought here for years, amid the fervent 
devotion of one half of the world, and the derisive laughter of the 
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uther. Evidently forces were at work here litle appreciated, perhaps 
actually undiscovered. Auto-suggestion, the keen and long expecta. 
tion, the excitement of the journey, the prayers and hymns creating 
and increasing the exaltation of enthusiasm; above all, the healing 
virtue, the unknown influence which sympathetically emanates from 
the multitude in the acute crisis of its Faith. Little need there seem- 
ed for the theory of trickery and imposture. The facts were more 
natural and more simple. The Priests of the Grotto needed not to 
soil their conscience with falsehood, it sufficed their purpose to skil- 
fully aggravate the enthusiasm, to avail themselves of the universal 
credulity. It was even possible to imagine that all might be equally 
sincere, the inept physicians who signed the medical certificates, 
the rejoicing patients who believed thems-lves cured, the persistent 
witnesses who swore to having seen the miracles with their own eyes. 
And the net result was the clear impossibility of ever satisfactorily 
proving whether there had been a miracle, or had not, Did it not 
follow that the assumed miracle was an actual reality to those who 
believed in it, to those who were tormented by Despair and solaced 
by Hope?” 

Doctor Bonamy informed the Abbé Pierre, curious on the 
statistics of miracles, that the proportion of the cures to the 
cases was ten per cent. There were, he said, many more al- 
leged cures, which, however, were not corroborated by him 
officially. In fact, his Bureau acted as a kind of Police of the 
Miraculous, attested only established cases, to prevent sacred 
subjects from being laid open to ridicule. But Pierre came 
away with the impression that the Bureau, with its office of 
attesting miracles, was amistake. In the real Ages of Faith, 
science was interdicted from meddling with the supernatural. 
What was the use of dabbling with scientific inquiry at all ? 
Either one did believe, or one did not. There was no pos- 
sible compromise. But from the moment that the intervention 
of science was admitted, it was no longer possible to stifle 
enquiry, the fatal and inevitable result was doubt, — 

And he returns to re-convey Marie from /a Grotte to the 
Hospital, and to return himself to the Hotel des Apparitions, 
where he shares a room with M. de Geursaint, and meets the 
Vignerons and others of their fellow-travellers at the over- 
crowded table a’ hote. 

And we are taken with some of them under the escort of 
Gerard de Peyrelongue, to visit the “ popote,” or mess of the 
“brancardiers,”’ the Volunteer Hospital Corps, where the three 
hundred young men of the Association, gentle and simple, rich 
and poor, share their meals at three Francs a day with sol- 
dierly cameraderie, in true fraternity and equality. The young 
Marquis de Salmon Roquebert, one of the noblest and richest 
scions of the old nobility of France, is seated between the two 
sons of a petty stationer of Tarbes, enjoying his mutton ragout, 
after having assisted to bathe sixty patients in the morning, 
and appears to be enjoying himself immensely. The scene is 
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a realisation of the dream of evangelical socialism, a resuscit- 
tion of the Church communities of the early Christians: but 
we must remember that all are aware that their brotherhood 
holds good only for three days of the Pilgrimage. 

And. from the Association Mess, we go to the shop or store 
of the Water of the Holy Fountain, where the health-giving 
stream is. bottled, labelled, sealed, packed in boxes, and 
despatched to all parts of the Catholic world, in much the 
same fashion as the mineral waters in a vulgar mundane soda 
water manufactory. 

And the wax-candle stores must be also visited, vast cellars, 
where are deposited, classified according to their sizes and 
calibres, the wax-tapers brought by the faithful as an offering 
to the Lady of Lourdes, Two hundred assorted candles of 
all sizes were always burning at the Shrine; and the rule was 
that every taper must eventually be burnt before the Virgin ; 
but the supply so far exceeded the possible expenditure that 
the cellars were stuffed to overflowing, and the surplus 
continued to increase: so that it was commonly rumoured 
that the Pricsts sold them from time to time for wax; and 
some went so far as to assert that the profit on wax-candles 
alone would pay for all the expenses of the Grotto. And, 
besides the holy water and the wax-tapers, the Fathers of the 
Immaculate Conception sell all manner of articles of religious 
bijouterie : rosaries, crucifixes, The shop-keepers openly grumble 
at their rivalry ; and the hotel-keepers complain that the 
Sisters of the Immaculate Conception, the Blue Nuns as they 
are commonly called, keep a boarding-house under the pretence 
of affording a retreat to devout ladies, entice away their best 
customers, make money under the cloak of piety. Every- 
where are heard the smothered murmurs of the laity, enraged 

at seeing the stream of gold flowing into the coffers of ‘the 
Church, the all-devouring Church, only eager on the first oppor- 
tunity offered to profit again by the abuses, which, in the Middle 
Ages, aroused and sustained the righteous wrath of reformers 
like Huss and Luther. But the beggar s vice—the lust of gold— 
has infected the laity as well as the clergy of Lourdes. Free- 
thinkers and infidels stick up views of the Grotto and _ pictures 
of the Holy Family on their walls, and make a_ harvest out of 
the pious pilgrims. The flesh avenges itself on the spirit for 
its infinite prayers and penances, and gorges its appetites, 
after starving them on a heavenly and too ethereal diet. The 
old simple Lourdes of the Pyrenzan peasantry, with their honest 
faith and pure morality, is gone, and in its place is a modern 
town of stucco buildings and shoddy splendour, where all the 
vices of great cities flaunt themselves. as in a new Gomorrha. 
And the inhabitants of the Old Town feel a rancorous jealousy 
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of their neighbours of the New, who, from their proximity to 
the Grotto, reap all the advantages of the apparition of the 
Virgin which was really vouchsafed to the ardent faith of 
ancient Lourdes, before this upstart interloper was dreamed of. 

And, during the three days of the National Pilgrimage, 
Lourdes is en fete, reminds the spectator of Vanity Fair. 
Careless and merry sight-seers from all the neighbouring. 
Pyrenzan water-places—from Pau, from Canteretz, from Biar- 
ritz—come and go, visit the Grotto, buy a souvenir, treat them- 
selves as on a holiday excursion. Impudent girls pester the pil- 
crims to buy bouquets, wax-candles for the Virgin, relics and 
images for themselves. Newspaper boys pierce the air with 
their shrill proclamation of the Journal de la Grotte, the organ 
of the supernatural. And the oldest inhabitants shake their 
heads, and tattle of the old times in old Lourdes, when the 
men were frugal and the women chaste, when the Grotto had 
not attracted the wealth and luxury, the vice and misery, of 
the great cities of the nineteenth century. 

The artistic eye of M. Guersaint was sorely grieved by the 
bastard style of the architecture of the Churches and the 
cimcrack character of the religious trinkets and objects of devo 
tion sold in the shops of Lourdes, The architects and artisans 
of this land of miracles, he observed, showed no sign of 
miraculous inspiration. And the Abbé Pierre, in listening to 
him, recognised the cause of a ma/azse which had troubled him 
since his arrival, and which arose, doubtless, from the want of 
accord between the modern environment and the faith of - 
the ages gone, which was here sought to be revived. He 
thought of the old Cathedrals in which the devotion of 
the people found its expression, the pictures, the statuary, 
beautiful in conception and in execution. In those times the 
workmen were believers; they put their souls and their lives 
into the work, as M, Guersaint had expressed it. But to-day 
an architect designed a church with the same calm and 
scientific method with which he planned a model lodging-house, 
while the rosaries, the crucifixes, the statuettes sold at Lourdes 
were turned out by the thousands in the slums of Paris, made 
by machinery in workshops where both masters and workmen 
were infidels. One hardly knew whether to laugh or to cry 
over the silliness, the zzaiserie, the lamentable want of taste and 
poverty of execution displayed in the religious statuary and 
objects of devotion with which Lourdes was crammed to over- 
flowing, the very sight of which continually troubled the eyes 
of any person of artistic temperament. The brand-new 
modernity of these Brummagem ornaments assorted ill with the 
legends, the ceremonies, the processions of the Middle Ages 
which were resuscitated here; and Pierre saw in this incongruity 
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the condemnation of Lourdes, socially and historically ; the 
Faith of a people, he thought, must be indeed dead, when it no 
longer puts it into the Churches that it builds, or the crucifixes 
that it carves. 

The Abbé Pierre has, with some difficulty, obtained from le 
Pére Fourcade permission for Mdlle, Marie de Guersaint to pass 
the night before the Grotto, a favour only granted to pilgrims 
specially recommended. And it is the second night of the 
Pilgrimage, the night of the Procession of the candles when 
thirty thousand pilgrims, each bearing a lighted wax-taper, 
mount the colossal ramp that leads to the Church of the 
Basilica crowning the summit of the rock above the Grotto, 
circumambulate the Shrine, and descend by the ramp on the 
opposite side. A glorious spectacle in the clear and balmy 
August night, this flood of light ascending and descending, 
showing, through the thick foliage of the trees, like the fire- 
flies in an Indian jungle, on the open glades and lawns like 
the Milky Way descended from sky to earth. 

And, after the procession has passed and the lights have 
gone, Pierre wheels Marie’s little chariot to the grating of the 
‘Grotto, and leaves her there to dream and pray, while he wanders 
through the night, visits the huge Church of the Rosary, where 
Masses are being said at once at all the fifteen altars, where 
files of priests relieve each other without ceasing, from midnight 
to mid-day, where crowds of rapt devotees await patiently 
their turn to communicate. And in his sympathy with this 
fervent devotion, his spirit seemed to be transported backward 
for nine centuries, to the heroic ages of the Church, when the 
people in their abysmal ignorance bowed themselves before the 
‘breath of Faith, which confided them, for their own welfare, 
to the hands of an Almighty Power. But though his heart was 
touched, his intellect remained unconquered. Coming out of 
the Church, he meets the Baron Suire, who introduces him to the 
interior of the Grotto, damp from the subterranean stream, greasy 
from the continual melting of the two hundred wax-candles 
which flame before the Virgin, from the sixty franc wax light, as 
big as an organ-pipe, to the little taper that cost ten sous, And 
before the statue are masses of bouquets of flowers fading in the 
warm, moist atmosphere. The Baron shows the Abbé “ the 
Virgin’s Past Office, ” where are kept the letters addressed to 
Her, often thrown through the grating by the pilgrims, some- 
times posted to “ Our Lady of Lourdes” from all parts of 
France and of Catholic Europe, 

“He rummaged among the letters, took up some of them at 
random, showed the addresses, opened them to :ead them. Nearly 


all of them were from poor illiterate people, the address, ‘ A Notre 
Dame de Lourdes, ” scrawled in large and ill-formed capitals, Most 
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contained petitions, or thanks, badly expressed and frightfully mis- 
spelt ; the contents were naive and touching : prayers for the recovery 
of a little brother, for the success of a law-suit, for the preservation of 
a lover, for the arrangement of a marriage. Other letters were couch- 
ed in an angry tone, reproached the Holy Virgin, because she had 
not had the politeness to reply to a former letter, or to grant the 
prayer of the writer. Then there were others, better written, carefully 
worded, containing confessions, women's souls pouring out to the 
Queen of Heaven what they dared not confide even to priest in the 
sioom of the confessional. One envelope, the last opened, contained 
nothing but a photograph. A young girl sent her likeness to Notre 
Dame de Lourdes with the simple dedication ‘‘To My Sweet Mother.” 
It was, in short, the post-bag of a mighty Queen who received every 
day petitions and confessions, and who was exp:cted to reply by the 
grant of graces and benefits of ali kinds. Some of the letters con. 
tained money, pieces of ten and twenty sous, to conciliate the Virgin 
by a gift: postage stamps sometimes took their place ; and one, in 
pure innocence, was enclosed in the letter of a peasant-woman, who 
added a postscript to say that it was intended for the reply. ” 


A storm had passed over Lourdes during the night, and 
Pierre, who was seated on a bench in the Grotto, felt his feet 
wet, He looked down ; the miraculous fount had risen through 
the grating that covered it, the water trickling along the 
floor of the Grotto, | 

“ And he perceived that the holy fountain, miraculous though it 
might be, was at all events subject to the same laws as other common 
fountains, for it surely communicated with natural reservoirs where the 
rain water penetrated and was collected. ” : 

The third and last day of the Pilgrimage arrives, and 
Marie, worn out by the fatigue of her vigil, cannot visit the 
Grotto till the afternoon. It is the last chance for curing the 
sick pilgrims, and it is—also the occasion of the Procession of 
the Host in state from the Grotto to the church above it, 
followed by those who have been cured, to take part in the 
Solemn Service of Thanksgiving, The violence of Faith is 
on this last opportunity pushed to distraction ; the praying 
priests clamorously vociferate, as if they would compel the 
sluggish bounty of Heaven to accelerate its tardy graces ; 
their frenzied supplications excite the responsive multitudes 
to the highest pitch of wild enthusiasm. It is Faith unchained, 
the force that nothing can arrest, nothing can overcome, 

The most strenuous efforts of Berthaud and his band of 
volunteers are needed to prevent the Grotto being stormed, 
carried by assault by. the adorers, to save the grand Proces- 
sion from beiog swamped, the golden Monstrance and the 
silken canopy from being swept away by the surging crowd. 

The people are admitted at a wicket, ten at a time, to pass 
through the Grotto, to kiss the feet of the Virgin’s statue, to 
throw down their offerings before her, to pass out at the other 
side, They try to reach tbe Monstrance, to touch it with 
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withered hands, to kiss it with dumb lips, to bring their sick 
children to pass under it, that they may be whole. It is like 
the scene at the temple of Puri in Orissa when the Car of 
Jagannath moves abroad. Cripples wave their crutches over 
their heads, deaf men join in the thundering responses, 
dumb men shout Hallelujah! And Maric de Guersaint, at the 
very crisis of the excitement and the triumph, struggles con- 
vulsively, then springs up, stands on her feet, joins in the 
Hosannas, miraculously cured of the evil that had kept 
her bed-ridden for eight long years ? 

But Frére Isidore dies before the Grotto, his glazing eyes 
fixed in death on the smiling image of the unconscious Virgin. 
And poor little Rose also dies in her mother’s arms, her end 
hastened by the journey and the exposure to the weather, 
while Madame Vincent, helpless and hopeless, blasphemes 
against God and disloyally rails against the Queen of Heaven. 
Madame Chaise dies suddenly in a spasm of the heart, produced 
by the excitement, leaving her fortune to her nephew Gustave 
Vigneron, and his parents in serio-comic perplexity at finding 
themselves rather rejoicing over the fortune, when they should 
be only thinking of sincerely sorrowing forthe dead. Madame 
Vetu dies in the hospital ward, in tortures, faithfully tended 
by the sympathetic Dr. Ferrand and_ his favourite Sister 
Hyacinthe. 

But the husband of Madame Maze appears at Lourdes, 
having taken it in his travels in order to call there for his 
wife; and she goes away with him happy in the belief 
that the Virgin has accorded her wish, Madame de la 
Jonquiere’s patients in the third-class carriage of the “ White 
Train ” are thus sadly diminished in number on the return 
journey ; but the good lady is happy in the reflection that 
those who have been taken are blessed; that two of those 
who return are cured; and that her daughter, Raymonde, is 
engaged to Gerard de Peyrelotigue. But the condition of 
La Grivotte disturbs her, and she watches, with anxiety, the 
feverish excitement, the hectic flush of the A7zraculée : And, 
sure enough, hardly has the train left Lourdes, when La 
Grivotte is seized with a choking fit of coughing, and the 
napkin with which Sister Hyacinthe wipes the sufferer’s lips 
is once more stained with red. 

M. Sabathier returns as he went, no better for his seventh 
pilgrimage to Lourdes, but obstinately bent on going next 
year for the eighth time, and talking gaily of going on to 
Rome after his cure, and Pierre remains stupefied by this 
astounding, persistent credulity, propagating itself and flourish- 
ing inthe brain of an otherwise intelligent and well-educated 


man. 
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The young Abbé himself is miserable, for the miraculous 
cure of his beloved Marie has only destroyed his own faith 
for ever: he sees in the supposed miracle only the natural 
result of physical causes, as foretold and explained by the 
Doctor at Paris. And Marie is sad, too, for though her own 
body is cured, she divines, with the instinct of. love, the 
trouble of her lover, and the peril of his soul. But he was 
weeping, not for losing his faith, but for losing her. A strong 
temptation assails him, to enlighten her, to put the plain truth 
before her, to free her reason, to break the bonds that bind 
himself that they may love and be happy together. But an 
overpowering pity restrained him, overcame him, almost 
obliterated his grief. No! He could not trouble that innocent 
soul; he could not take away her faith which, perhaps, some 
day would be her only solace and support in the troubles 
and sorrows of life. The bitter heroism of Truth was 
not for women and children. He had not the strength, he 
had not even the right to undeceive her; it would have seemed 
a violation, an outrage. And he remained silent, only the 
burning tears continuing to flow in this immolation of his love, 
in this despairing sacrifice of his own happiness, that she 
might be innocent, ignorant, and contented. 

And in the dimly- lighted carriage, while M. de Guersaint 
snores peacefully, and La Grivotte coughs convulsively in the 
soothing arms of Sister Hyacinthe, Pierre and Marie exchange 
their pathetic confidences: he pouring out to her his sorrow 
at his own fate, prevented from making her his own; from 
fulfilling the cherished dream of their childish love: and she 
strives to console him,-timidly whispering that she has vowed 
herself to the Virgin in gratitude for her cure, that she will 
never marry another. And in these sad and sweet confidences 
they feel the joy of each other’s pure affection, the ethereal 
consolation of a spiritual marriage. 

And Pierre, while Marie sleeps on his shoulder and his 
travelling companions slumber round him, falls into a pro- 
found reverie. He thinks of all that he has seen at Lourdes, 
the strange anachronism.of the great religious pilgrimages of 
the ninth century revived and repeated in the nineteenth. 
The spectacle had decisively killed his own faith, expiring 
before. Yes; the sazve faith of the child who kneels in prayer 
at its mother’s knee, the simple faith of: primitive man, bowing 
himself down in the holy fear born of ignorance, was killed ; 
dead for ever. Thousands of pilgrims might go year by yeat 
to Lourdes, but the nations were no longer with them ; and 
this attempt to revive blind Faith, the dead Faith of the dead 
centuries, the Faith that brooked not challenge or question, 
was bound to end in egregious failure. History does not retrace 
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its steps. Humanity will not renew its infancy, times are 
changed, new ideas have germinated and produced other 
harvests, and the men of to-day will never reproduce the cults 
of their ancestors. They weredone with. Lourdes to-day was 
the exception that proved the rule, a re-action, the violence 
of which was only a proof of the agony of the death-spasm 
in which Faith, under its ancient form of Catholicism, was 
writhing. Never more would the entire nation prostrate itself, 
as the ancient nation of believers had done in the cathedrals 
and churches of the twelfth century, like a flock of shee 
under the crook of their master, Those who blindly hoped for 
such a thing, attempted the impossible, ran the risk of bringing 
about a social and moral catastrophe. 

But though his faith was gone, he liad brought back with him 
from Lourdes an immense, an overwhelming pity, which filled 
his soul, saturated his whole being. He had seen the thou- 
sands of miserable wretches sobbing, praying, begging God to 
have mercy upon them: and he had prayed with them ; he 
felt, as it were a bleeding wound, a sympathetic partnership 
in all their suffering. He could not even think of the poor 
creatures without a burning desire to assuage their pain. If 
faith was really dead, if it was folly totry to bring back the 
past, should we then shut up the Grotto, preach patience and 
fortitude tothe people? No, never! Pity forbade it. It would 
be a crime to shut the gates of their Fool’s Paradise on those 
poor sick souls and crippled bodies, who only felt some relicf 
in kneeling there, amidst the blaze of the wax-lights, the 
rhythmic lullaby of the chants and hymns. He himself had 
not dared to commit the outrage of undeceiving Marie: he 
would have sacrificed himself to leave her the joy of . her 
illusion, the divine solace of having been cured ‘by the Virgin. 
Where was the man socruel as to prevent the faithful from 
believing, as to kill in them the consolation of the supernatu- 
ral, the belief that God cared for them, the hope that He kept a 
better life in store for them in His heaven? The whole of 
Humanity was crying, groaning in travail, like one smitten with 
an incurable disease, not to be saved but by a miracle. No! 
Lourdes must be tolerated, encouraged, as a saving, redeeming 
delusion, Ah, how good, how blessed, to solace the woes of 
suffering Humanity,-to lull it to the forgetfulness of its sorrows 
in a blissful dream, to comfort it even with a soothing lie ! 

But no sooner had he come to this conclusion, than fresh 
scruples occurred to his mind, again troubled his anxious reverie. 
This religion of human sympathy, this redemption by suffering, 
might it not prove a snare, a perpetual aggravation of the 
sufferings which it sought to alleviate? Was it not base and 
cowardly to connive at superstition? ‘Io accept it as necessity, 
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to tolerate it as harmless, was to perpetuate the evils of the. 


Dark Ages. Superstition enfeebled and brutalised the nations, 

propagated its habits of slavish submission through the here- 
Gity of generations, whom it made an easy prey to the tyrant 
and the oppressor, armed with Divine Right, aided by the 
authority of the Church. The people were ground down, 
robbed, exploited in this world, because they placed all their 
hopes, expended all their strength and energy in the prepara- 
tion for another, Would it not be the best course to have re- 
course to heroic remedies, to forcibly shut up these miraculous 
Grottos to which the people flocked to bemoan their hard fate, 
to force them to face the reality of life in spite of their supplica- 
tions to be left to their illusions ? 

And this infinite incense of prayers, this ceaseless chorus of 
chants rising from the multitudes at Lourdes, which had pro- 
voked his pity and stirred his sympathies, what was it, but a 
childish lullaby, a feeble excuse for the slothful abandonment 
of exertion ? It involved the renunciation of the will, the dis- 
solution of the strength, discontent with life, distaste for action. 
Of what avail to plan or to strive when all depends on the 
caprice of an Invisible and Almighty Power ? Besides, this 
strange craze for prodigies, for signs, this mad desire to force 
the hand of God, to make Him transgress the laws of Nature, 
which He, in His infinite wisdom, had established ! That way 
madness lay. Why not oppose it, why not try to develop, 
among men and women, and above all among children, the 
habit of self-reliance and the courage of truth, even at the risk 
of losing the blessed consolation of illusion ? 

Then a great light illumined the soul of Pierre, dazzled his 
bewildered mind. It was the light of reason ; it protested 
against the apotheosis of the irrational, the stultification of 
common sense. It was in his reason that he suffered, in his 
reason only that he rejoiced. As he had said to Doctor 
Chassaigne, he felt an absolute necessity for satisfying it, even 
at the sacrifice of his happiness. It was the continual revolt 
of his reason, as he could now well see, at the Grotto, in the 
Basilica, in Lourdes altogether, that had prevented the revival 
of his faith. He had not been able to kill it, to smother it, to 
humble it, like his good old friend, struck by calamity in his 
wretched old age, renewing the credulity of his happy child- 
hood in his desolate heart. Reason was his sovereign mistress, 
she who sustained him in the face of the difficulties and the 
contradictions of science. _When explanation was lacking, it 
was she who whispered: “ There is certainly a natura! ex- 
planation, though it is hidden now.” He saw the slow, gradual 
but sure and certain success achieved by the human reason in 
the search for the Unknown,-in spite of all the feebleness of the 
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body and the weakness of the mind. In the conflict of his 
duplex heredity, his father all intellect, his mother all faith, 
he had been able to conquer the flesh, to renounce the joys .of 
love, in obedience to his friendly vow : but he felt that in this 
final combat he must side with his father’s forces, for the re- 
nunciation of his reason was simply impossible to him. 

No! the sacredness of sympathy with human suffering 
should be no obstacle to reason, should not plead with him 
for the toleration of ignorance and folly. Reason above all 
things, Salvation lay only in reason! If he had declared, 
when he was bathed in tears, dissolved in sympathy, that it 
sufficed to pity and to love, he had been fataily mistaken. Pity 
and sympathy were only means, not ends. We must live and 
act. Either reason must vanquish misery, or we must endure it 
for ever. 

But no sooner had he arrived at this conclusion, than ano- 
ther current of thought threw him back upon his former 
troubled imaginings. What and whence was this imperious 
craving for another life which infected suffering humanity ? 
Why did people form an ideal of justice and equatity when 
such things were conspicuously non-existent in impassible 
Nature ? Mankind had relegated them to the region of the 
mysterious and the unknown, the supernatural Heaven of 
religion, and so contented their burning desire. This inextin- 
guishable thirst for happiness had always tormented them, 
and would torment them to the end. If the fathers at the 
Grotto drove such a roaring trade, it was because they trafficked 
in the Divine. Thethirst for the Divine, which nothing had 
assuaged through all the ages, seemed to gather fresh torment 
here, at the close of our century of science. Lourdes was a 
manifest and irrefutable argument that it might prove ever 
impossible to awaken mankind from its dream of an Almighty 
Power, re-establishing equity, restoring happiness by the lighten- 
ing stroke of miracles, When man has fathomed the depths of 
misery, he recovers himself by taking refuge in the Divine 
Illusion ; and this is the origin of all religions, Weak and 
helpless man could not face the ills of life without “la Sainte 
Mensonge” of an eternal Paradise. Experience had al- 
ready amply proved that science could avail nothing here, that 
the gates of mystery must be still left open for the passage of 
the imagination. 

And he came to the conclusion, that, since the world could 
not live without religion, a new religion must arise to satisfy 
its aspirations, as Christianity arose eighteen centuries ago to 
re-model the corrupt social conditions of the Roman Empire. 
Already the salt had lost its savour, the old bottles were burst- 
ing with the new wine. Religion had been divorced from 
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reality, it had come to mean mysticism, hatred of life, paralysis 
of action. A new religion was wanted, which would locate its 
Heaven in the real world, instead of in an imaginary one. 

‘And he thought of his brother William, chemist, rationalist 
and socialist. Were these Socialists, Anarchists, Nihilists, 
the Apostles of a new religion? If they were dreamers, were 
not the people who knelt before the Grotto dreamers, too ? 
Were not the Apostles of Christianity denounced as dangerous 
dreamers, persecuted to death as the enemies of established 
society? After all—pilgrims, apostles, and anarchists—all sought 
the same end—the salvation of mankind, the establishment of 
peace, justice, universal happiness ; only those relied on 
miracles for the realization of their dream, these on force and 
terrorism. And Pierre, in his horror of violence, felt himself 
the ally of the old state of society which defended itself 
against these new assailants, while, at the same time, he was 
conscious of a longing for a new Messiah to redress its inequa- 
lities and iniquities. A new religion may be wanted, but it is 
not so easy to invent one ! 

And he felt himself isolated, stranded between the old 
Faith which was dying, and the new Faith which was yet un- 
born, But his part was chosen, he had but to fulfil his vows, 
to do his duty honestly, to safeguard in others the faith which 
he had himself spurned, in the melancholy pride of. the reason 
which he had found it impossible to renounce, as he had re- 
nounced the flesh. He could only suffer and wait. 

We have thus briefly and insufficiently sketched the plot of 
this remarkable book, which must greatly enhance the already 
great reputation-of. its author, The storm of indignation 
which it has excited in the world of the Catholic Church is a 
conclusive testimony to its power, and to its estimated effect 
on the mind of its readers. M. Zola has abundantly vindicated 
his claim to be regarded as the Apostle of realism, the master 
of the school which searches for truth, to present it to the 
world under the guise and in the garb of fiction. 


F, H. TYRRELL 








ART. II—HOME RULE AND INDIA. 


E may confidently prophesy that, if a“ Bill for the 
Better Government of Ireland” ever passes into law, 
full use will be made of the fact by the leaders of New India, 
The talented advocates of Indian rights will rise in eloquent in- 
dignation and protest. A measure of autonomy, they will say, 
which has been granted to a turbulent little Western island, 
cannot, in common justice, be refused to England's Great Em- 
pire in the East. Precedent and analogy will be insisted on, 
with a logical grace and assurance that would have’ won 
Edmund Burke’s admiration ; and skill in debate, more than 
Parliamentary, will be shown by turbaned politicians whose 
mastery of European methods has been gained, one fears, 
only by forgetting the ancient traditions and ideals of their land. 
Why—some silver-tongued son of the Delta will ask— 
should not constitutional uniformity apply to all parts of Her 
Majesty’s great dominions, in the years when, for the first 
time, the title of Empress of India appears on British coins ? 

How—a dusky thinker from Benares will echo—can pri- 
vileges, conceded by one hand, be denied by the other. Is not 
justice the same where the sun rises as where he gathers up his 
evening rays ? 

Then all will rise and cryin chorus :—Are Irishmen better 
than Indians? Give us Home Rule, too. Behind these elo- 
quent children of echo, rise dim vistas of the real India ; the 
India of the deserts and forests, of hill and valley, and limitless 
plain ; the India of fierce heat and rain-storms, of temples and 
tanks and rice-fields ; with its innumerable peoples and illimt- 
table past ; an India owning hardly any relation at all to the 
slib protest and precedent of the National Congress and its 
self-appointed representatives. 

To understand this real India, one must enter into the life of 
many races with the minute care of the ethnologist, and with 
a sympathy, imagination, and sense of human life that too few 
ethnologists possess. One must realise the daily activities of 
the villages, see the races in the light of their own traditions, 
and understand their present by a knowledge of their past. 

Even then, after every care has been taken, a hundred dis- 
tinctions will pass unnoticed ; for it is difficult, almost impos- 
sible, to appreciate the total diversities of the Indian people— 
intellectual, moral, and physical— ; to realise the life of races as 
different as Rajput and Uriya and Bengali, the peasant of 
Behar, the Mahratta, the gentie-tempered peoples of the Dravida 
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country, Panjabi and Santal, and a hundred other mutually 
unintelligible races whose diversities are not less, though their 
names are hardly known. And it must be remembered that 
every one of these races, and every sub-division of their tribes, 
has a mode and tenor of life, and a type of thought and feeling, 
consolidated into almost perfect uniformity by centuries and 
millenniums of the most rigid conservatism ; for India, in its 
totality, is the most conservative country in the world. 

The natives of India, in their overwhelming majority, belong 
to what Sir Henry Maine used to call the stationary, non-pro- 
gressive races which make up the vast majority of mankind. 
The existence of these thoroughly unprogressive races, treading 
exactly in the footsteps of their ancestors for millenniums, must 
be realised and grasped before one can even cross the thresh- 
old of a true understanding of India. 

There is no difference in human life so deep as that between 
the stationary multitude and the progressive few:a difference 
which has held throughout the whole of history. Here and 
there a single tribe, a mere sub-race, has caught the fire of pro- 
gress, as in Egypt, or Athens, or Rome ; while all round, vast 
masses remain at halt, living lives and thinking thoughts al- 
ready centuries old, and having neither the will nor the power 
to press forward into the untried paths of change. 

This division is essentially true in Indiato-day. There isa 
vast stationary majority, and a mere handful of progressive 
tribes, who try to assimilate the language and thoughts of their 
conquerors, According to the measure of this assimilation, the 
few leave whatever touch they had with the masses of their 
countrymen, who move_not at all, or as slowly as the secular 
changes of geology. As careful study and sympathy gradually 
lead to a vivid realisation of one field of life after another, 
in the almost infinitely varied assembly of India’s people, one 
after another the most notable types stand out clear and 
distinct, The Rajputs, children of the sun, the moon, and fire, 
a royal race in India, as the Normans in Europe, but, like the 
Normans, suffering eclipse ; the Rajputs, sons of the deserts 
and mountains, where every pass is a Thermopylz ; every valley 
a Marathon ; with their inborn pride of aristocracy ; their high 
ideal to live nobly and to die in battle; their chivalrous 
respect for women ; their quiet dignity, touched with wild occa- 
sional ferocity ; their hospitality, unswerving loyalty to their 
chiefs, and unyielding valour in the face of the foe; the 
Rajputs, the most stalwart and manly race in India, gave 
kings and nobles to every province, from Sind to Orissa, 
whose princes could make no higher boast than that they 
were descended from the children of the Sun, The Rajputs, 
the Normans of India, itave, like the Normans, a deep inborn 
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instinct for feudalism, the natural outcome of respect and 
obedience to the character and manliness of their chiefs, And, 
with all their valour in battle, they were deeply religious ; 
for from their royal solar race sprang Siddhartha, greatest 
of all the Indian sages. 

The Rajputs are the foremost race of India, whether from 
their beauty and stature, their valour and native nobility, or the 
splendid record of their past. Opposed to the Rajputs in every 
particular of geriius and character, though like them in old 
renown, are the Brahmans; in their purer elements, at any 
rate, descendants of the White Aryaas, whose invasion, millen- 
niums ago, marks a notable epoch in the history of India, 
The Brahmans are, numerically, a very small section of India’s 
millions ; and the number of Brahmans of pure type is smaller 
still, for the old nucleus of Aryans have surrounded themselves 
by many families recruited in ancient days among the earlier 
tribes, who were able to conform to their genius and ideals, 
The old Brahmans were a race who lived, not for war, but for 
religion and learning ; their ideal was not sturdy and inde- 
pendent manhood, but rather an entire effacement of the 
individual in the order; with this, a lifelong subjection of 
woman as a weaker being, the eternal spiritual debtor of her 
lord and master, and, above all, a monastic cevotion, drawing 
all the energies away from the life of the world to the dim 
beyond, 

This, the earliest ideal, gave place, in the minds of a weaker 
generation, to an organised priestcraft, greedily grasping for 
power through the force of popular superstition, and trading 
on past religious benefits, to justify the tyranny of the present.. 

These two great races—the Rajput and the Brahman—, since 
the Vedic days of Vishvamitra and Vasishta, perpetual rivals 
for supremacy, with their marked and complete contrasts in 
ideal, and their deep, irreconcilable differences of character, 
show at once, even if every other race were left out of account, 
that uniform autonomy would be impossible in India, These 
rivals for five thousand years, if their own records are to be 
believed, will not be hushed into sudden amity by the mere 
name of representative government. For ages the genius of 
the one race has found expression in feudalism and war ; of 
the other in theocracy, shadowed by priestly tyranny: the 
two could no more be blended by our Parliamentary formulas 
than the Rajput’s battle-steed and the Brahman’s sacred cow 
could be driven in double harness. 

The life of these deeply antagonistic races flatly contradicts 
our democratic creeds and schemes of politics, which look at 
men, with their potencies, as human atoms, perfectly hard and 
perfectly yniform. 
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But these two races, the closest to ourselves in character and 
thought, are a mere fraction in India’s millions, though a 
fraction that has outweighed all the rest in the grand records 
of the past. They bear a ratio hardly more considerable 
than we ourselves, cr our Mughal predecessors, to the sum total 
of the masses of India; the inarticulate races below them, the 
aboriginal peoples who were already old in civilisation in the 
days of the first Aryan migrations, thousands of years ago. 

These toiling millions, whcse voices are never heard in the 
councils and congresses of their land, are like the brown, warm 
depths of some silent forest pool, on whose surface lotuses 
spread, first red, then white, then pale blue and rose coloured : 
as the Rajputs, the Brahmans, the Mughals and the English 
have come and rested for a while on the surface of India’s 
people, hardly disturbing their life more than the lotuses dis- 
turb the silent depths of the forest pool. | 

These inarticulate multitudes toil on, paying tribute now 
to this, now to that conqueror, hardly knowing, hardly caring, 
how their tax-collectors have been changed. It must be re- 
membered that these toiling millions in India, forming a sixth 
of the whole human race, are almost. completely illiterate. 
Their whole mental life is made of dim traditions, folk tales and 
fancies hardly ever reaching beyond the boundaries of their 
village. Beyond their huts are the rice lands ; beyond these are 
their pastures ; and beyond these is the trackless unknown of 
infinite space. 

As far as politics go, they have—at least the better informed 
among them—a dim idea that they are governed py a something 
called “ Kampani Bahadur,’ which the gods sent them for 
their sins ; and this though a quarter of a century has passed 
since the. East India Company ceased to be. Qn the field of 
Plassey, among the sweet scented babul-bushes, there is a little 
village of herdsmen, and in the village are two monuments 
to the victory that gave us India. The first of these monuments, 
a lean shaft of granite, with broken iron railings, was erected 
a few years ago by the British Indian Government. The other 
monument was built by the villagers themselves, It is a low 
pyramid of mud, with a cavity in one side to hold a lamp 
wick on high days and holidays; and onthe pyramid are 
heaped clay horses, a span long, for the spirits of Plassey’s 
dead to ride. The pyramid is fenced by six bamboo posts, 
strung together at the top with cotton threads ; on each post, 
a yellow tuft of silk from waste cocoons, an offering to the 
village gods 

The old men of the village tell you that, years ago, there was 
a great battle there between the Nawabs and the Sahibs, 
as they called the old Mussalman rulers of Bengal and their 
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English rivals. The Nawabs, they relate, came from the North 
with their elephants; and the Safzbs came from the South, 
with their guns; and they fought and many were slain, The 
old men do not remember why they fought ; for it is a lone 
long time ago. i 

Thus the natives of Plassey village. What other tribes, more 
remote, understand about their rulers, one can hardly guess ; there 
are millions upon millions who never saw, and never will see, a 
white man’s face. These masses, who wear their souls out among 
the rice-fields, are so remote from us in every respect of their lives 
that distance blends them into hardly distinguishable uniformity, 
But closer scrutiny shows that they are really made up of 
innumerable tribes, each differing from each in almost every- 
thing that goes to make up their life; in traditions, character, 
and hopes. These innumerable tribes may be grouped under 
two, possibly three, great race types, as different from each 
other as the Chinaman from the Negro, or the fair Polynesian 
from the black-fellow of Australia. 

Asin the latter cases, so in the former, a difference in 
race-type means a deep-seated, inherent difference in range 
and capacity of life: a difference in thought, character, feel- 
ings, traditions, everything that makes the personality of man. 
These deep, ineradicable differences, that untold millenniums 
of monotonous life in remote villages and secluded valleys 
have ingrained in the very bones and flesh of tribe and 
tribe, we would try to gloss over by the mere name of 
representative government for India ; which might, indeed, 
hide for a while their discrepancies, as the pink convolvulus 
in the Mahratta country climbs over ruined fort and temple 
and rock alike. 

The dust-storm, whirling over the parched plains, covers 
with dull, red shadows the lair of the cobra, the white cups 
and silver spines of the cactus, and the English violet that 
sentiment has cherished into life in some sheltcred corner ; 
but their irreconcilable differences remain. We would seek 
to smother up institutions as wide apart as military feudalism, 
theocracy, and socialism, under the mantle of a representative 
democracy which we have reached in Europe to-day and may 
tire of to-morrow. Our inevitable failure might, perhaps, teach 
us—if people ever learn by failure —that no institution can ben- 
efit a country, or a race, unless it has grown out of that race’s 
character; and that the first condition of fitness for repre- 
sentative government is that the race to whom it is to be ap- 
plied should have grown up to it, and passed through all 
the earlier stages which we ourselves have been passing through 
since the old days of Runnymeade and the Charter. For re- 
presentative government to be anything more than a name, 
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the nation’s elect should, in as far as may be, embody in 
themselves. the best hopes and tendencies of the people. The 
representatives should really represent. We have already 
shown, constructively, that this is altogether impossible in the 
case of India, inasmuch as India has, and can have, no 
national life and tendencies ; for India is not one nation, but 
a teeming mother of nations. 

But besides this general reason, quite final in itself, certain 
special considerations may make the issue clearer, Leaving 
on one side, for the moment, less salient points of difference, 
ail important as these are in their proper place, one may 
say that there are in reality two Indias, far more widely se- 
parated than Norman and Saxon were in England in the first 
{yrannous years after the battle of Hastings. 

We have dominant on the one side,—whether through poli- 
tical or religious influence,—races like the Rajput and the 
Brahman, and the castes of mixed blood that cluster round 
them. Of these, since our military supremacy, following on the 
Mughal and Mahratta arms, has dwarfed the power of the 
Rajputs, the most influential are certainly the Brahmanical 
croup, the men who carry in their blood the theocratic tradi- 
tions of Manu; in whose ideal the gods are a little lower 
than the Brahmans, under whose feet all other men have placed 
their necks. 

The traditional methods of this, the Brahmanical class, have 
always been to hold pre-eminence : first, by spiritual purity and 
moral force ; then, when their earliest ideal has been deserted; 
they have secured their power by every artifice of priestcraft 
and tyranny of superstition: by the methods of the augur, 
the astrologer, and soothsayer. 

It is this class, with their skill in speech, their literary talent, 
and their diplomatic habit of shadowing the opinions of their 
political superiors, which our bureaucratic government in 
India has brought to the front. Our University education on 
English models has opened to them new vistas of power, as 
officials, lawyers, and, lastly, eloquent politicians, adapting 
to their own ends the ideals and methods of the doctrinary 
politics of Europe. These Asian Britons and. effusively loyal 
subjects of Her who have laid aside their old theo- 
cratic ideals to talk of the rights of democracy and the 
triumphs of the Great Charter, are, in traditions, instincts, and 
blood, the lineal descendants of the priestcraft of Manu, who 
sround the other India with tyrannous heel, enslaving souls 
for this world and the next. os 

The other India is the India of the lowly cultivators, th 
dark toiling multitudes, ignorant of arts and letters, and every- 
thing of culture, but a primitive tradition of tillage, and the 
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kindly amenities of the simplest human life. These humble 
millions, eternally silent for all the purposes of our politics, 
are among the oldest races in the world. They were probably 
at work in their rice-fields, with the same tireless industry; 
the same gentle gaiety in their struggle with never distang) 
want, ages before those old days when the first conquering! 
Aryan poised like an eagle on the peaks of the Hindu Kush, 
ready to swoop down on the plains and valleys of India. 

This humbler India—the India of the fields and mountains 
'and valleys, the India that has no voice at all, and can have 


|no voice in councils, or congress, or press—is not a mere 


million or two of men, but a great multitude of more than 





two hundred millions, more than twice the pcpulation of both 
| Americas. 

It is precisely in dealing with this lowlier India, the never 
vocal toilers of the fields and forests, that our English rule has 
won its greatest honours ; in establishing their rights against 
the encroachments of land-owners and money-lenders, and the 
subtle tyranny of priests. Everyone familiar with the adminis- 
tration of India, can recall a dozen instances of striking suc- 
cess of our officers in establishing remote tribes and races on 
the basis of their own traditions, and along the lines of their 
national laws. Unhappily, it is not difficult to point to cases 
in which this settlement has been the signal for an inroad of 
the old tyrannous element that made up the theocracy of 
Manu ; and the helpless tribes have fallen into the clutches 
of Brahman lawyers wielding the old weapons of subtlety, and 
legalised extortion. A notable instance of this was signalised 
by the revolt of the Santals, who might, if they had been pro- 
tected from the Brahmanical polity, have formed a community 
of Arcadian truth and honesty, full of gentle humour, and not 
too laborious toil. 

But the Santals are only a drop in the ocean of the lowlier 
India, like them in their dumb helplessness against oppression, 
and their utter inability to avail themselves of the methods of 
democracy. No possible scheme of representation could give 
suitable expression to the ideals and wishes of this lowly India 
of millions, if they had to cope in common assembly with the 
hardier military races, and the far astuter, more subtle and 
eloquent, and therefore more dangerous, members of the old 
Brahmanical theocracy, into whose hands we would most 
assuredly deliver them once more, for spoiling and subjection, 
by any scheme of Home Rule for India, along the lines of 
Western politics. 

Nor, indeed, is it thinkable that they could even meet in any 
common assembly but that which gathered impotent after 
Babel ; for hardly one of them could express himself in English, 
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or could, through the hereditary limitations of his character and 
traditions, crystallised through thousands of years, frame the most 
elementary notion of the ideal and evangels of the representa- 
tive system we had given him. Nor, setting aside English, if 
Urdu were chosen—the lingua franca of the ughal 
Empire, and the language most generally understood—would 
the fate of the lowlier India be any better. For not one in a 
hundred thousand of the toilers really understands Urdu, which 
was, after all, never the tongue of the people, but a mere camp 
jargon of deformed Persian, exalted into the rank of a literary 
language by the poets and annalists of the Mughals. Everyone 
who has watched the proceedings of our courts in India, has 
seen the simple vernacular evidence of the cultivators twisted 
into a directly contrary sense by the attorney who translates 
it into Urdu, or the barrister who translates it into English ; and 
in this way many an honest cause has been lost. And this 
not merely in the case of Savaras, Khonds, and Mhairs, whose 
language hardly one European knows, but in the case of 
villagers speaking remote country dialects of the great 
vernaculars like Bengali or Hindi. And if causes are lost 
in an open law court with an English Judge of complete 
impartiality, causes would be lost more hopelessly in a repre- 
sentative assembly of India, where the decision would lie 
with the descendants of the old Brahmanical polity whose 
mastery of diplomacy and intrigue would give them pre-emi- 
nent power. 

But if we can suppose a linguistic miracle wrought; if we 
can suppose that the silent millions of India could become 
vocal ; that every obscure and lowly tribe should give clear 
expression to its political hopes, their ideal would hardly go 
beyond a humble aspiration that they might till their fields in 
peace, and that the burden of taxes might not press so hardly 
on tired necks ;—if they had gone so far in political learning 
as to call ‘taxation’ that part of the fruit of their toil which 
they must give up in exchange for dim rights and hardly 
visible privileges. But a linguistic miracle that would make 
India of one tongue and one lip, is impossible ; and, failing that, 
to impose on our Eastern Empire any scheme of Home Rule 
on our modern doctrinary lines, would be to deliver the vast 
dumb majority once more into the hands of their hereditary 
spoilers. 

Already signs of this delivering over are not wanting, with- — 
out any Home Rule scheme to help in the work. As each 
year passes, the Brahmanical class becomes more and more 
at home in our language and political methods, with the aid 
of our diminishing skill in Oriental tongues and our diminish- 
ing nearness to the life of the people, who were far closer to us 
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in the old days of personal influence than under our perfected 
bureaucracy. This Brahmanical class are forming a thicker and 
thicker veil, which hides the lowly millions of India, not only 
from the people of Britain, but, it is to be feared, even from 
our administrators in India. And then we are falling more 
into the hands of our native subordinates, whose mastery of 
English is rendering less apparently necessary our perfect ac- 
quirement of the native tongues. 

But, putting aside this fiction of a representative govern- 
ment for India on Western lines, as certainly as injurious to the 
real welfare of the people as it is happily impossible to carry 
out,—we may imagive a measure of Home Rule for India, 
in accordance with Indian life, which would bring real 
benefit to those of the peoples of India who need it most. 
This hope of the better government of India would lie 
in more closely watching, and more sympathetically ascertain- 
ing, the real traditional life of each tribe and clan, and in 
moulding our measures accordingly. 

But such a scheme of better government as this, it may 
be said, would entail enormous labour on our officials, and 
would demand of them far greater practical mastery of the 
obscure corners of human life and language in India, than the 
present system of examinations is capable of giving them. 

This is quite true. The practical difficulties would be very 
great—far greater than those of any mere doctrinary scheme of 
uniformity ; but then the honour of success, and the practical 
benefit to India, would be great in proportion to the difficulty ; 
and this difficulty need cause no real apprehension to a 
nation which boasts of being the greatest administrative power 
since the days of the Romans. To sum up, then : no uniform 
scheme of Home Rule for India could possibly fulfil the ideals 
and carry out the tendencies of even one Indian race, much 
less of all the races that fill our Eastern Empire ; nor would 
such representatives as this scheme could call forth represent 
the innumerable peoples in anything more than name. 
On the contrary, such a scheme, by putting all political 
power in the hands of an oligarchy, would, in reality, be far 
more tyrannous than the brief despotism of an Aurungzeb. 


CHARLES JOHNSTON, 
B. C. S, (Retd), 
M. R.A.S, 














ArT. HI.—BURIED GOLD: 
A PAGE FROM THE BOOK OF HUMAN FOLLY. 


Ts practice of burying treasure is one of the commonest 

throughout India. It is the survival, no doubt, of the 
ages when, at any moment, every civilised institution was apt 
to be overwhelmed in a death-struggle, as some bond-slave or 
free-booter hewed his way to the throne with his scimitar, or 
swarms of marauding horsemen probed even walls and floors 
with their lance-points in search of plunder. It must be re- 
collected that, until the establishment of the British Empire, a 
lavish display of riches, even in times of peace, was liable to 
set some despot’s fingers itching, while the owner’s head rested 
uneasy on his shoulders. Even now, since the pax Britannica has 
been established from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, the 
intense conservatism of the people induces them to commit 
their savings to Mother Earth, rather than to banks and trust- 
companies, for all their tempting circulars and high dividends, 
The dry-rot which of late has attacked many banks in India, 
may justify us in doubting whether, after all, the native expe- 
dient of burial is not the safest investment. 

Under these circumstances, of course, the discovery of trea- 
sure-trove is by no means uncommon, as many a perplexed 
and worried Magistrate will avouch. In fact, it is frequent 
enough to keep alive the wildest superstitions among the 
villagers. To this rule the Benares District constitutes no 
exception. Ancient ruins are supposed to contain buried trea- 
sures, each guarded by the shade of a Brahman maiden, who 
is worshipped by the peasants, with vermilion and the fire- 
offering, under the title of the Mart /t. The legend is, in 
each case, that a Brahman maiden was immured in the founda- 
tions, at the age of seven, with a burning lamp, and that, as 
the lamp flickered out in darkness, her spirit quitted her body, 
to haunt the castle for ever as its sentinel and avenger. The 
crumbling gate-way which alone remains of the palace at the 
village of Chandrauti, is plastered blood-red with vermilion in 
honour of such a spirit, while, near the Buddhist stupa of 
Sarnath, Mart /é Mahalya, dwelling in a lonely and weather- 
beaten tamarind, watches over the treasures, which are buried 
somewhere between the three lakes enumerated in this village 
sing-song :— 

Nai! Narokhar ! Chandartdal ! 
Ek likh lagdwe, 
Nau likh piwe, 
Na jane is par, na jane us par. 
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Nai! Narokhar! Chandartal ! 
But one lakh spend thou, 
And nine lakhs shalt thou find, 
Yet know I not, on the hither or on the yonward bank. | 


The village wiseacre shook his head with a smile, when I 
attempted to explain to him that General Cunningham’s ex. 
cavations of this stupa were intended to serve the purposes of 
archeology. “ He could not find the treasure,” muttered the 
grey-headed elder, “ because he forgot to offer to Maré Jt.” 
Misers are supposed to watch over their treasures after their 
death in. the shape of serpents ; and there is a widely believed 
tradition to the effect that, a few years ago, an indigo-planter, 
whose real name was Mr. Farquharson, but to whom the 
natives always allude as Bal Kissan Sahib, was pursued by the 
serpent-shade of King Buddh Sen, supposed to be buried at 
Sarnath, and bearing, in his name, an obvious reminiscence of 
Buddha. The rustics believe that the serpent did not relin- 
quish the pursuit until some Brahman servants of the factory 
humbly interceded for their master. 

Treasure unearthed is liable to be transformed into wasps 
and scorpions, if the finder devote it to unworthy uses, On the 
other hand, close to a well near the Chaubepur police station, 
a holy mendicant, on begging for largess from a landholder, is 
stated to have been mockingly presented with three scorpions ; 
but these, to the confusion of the scoffer, were converted into 
golden coins, as soon as they tumbled into the gourd which 
serves the mendicants as a wallet. A _ similar story relates 
that the Seven Thieves were much disturbed on their expedi- 
tions by the voice of a holy priest who passed his nights in 
prayer. On one occasion, they broke open the tomb of some 
forgotten monarch, and carried away an urn of treasure to their 
hiding-place in the forest, for the purpose of dividing their 
booty. To their intense annoyance, it had been transformed 
into a crawling mass of scorpions. ‘“ Through the smoke-hole,” 
cried they spitefully, ** pour we the vermin on the pate of this 
hoary-headed psalm-singer.” No sooner, however, had they 
clambered up to the roof-tree and poured down the scorpions, 
than each insect was converted into a golden coin, and, ina 
blaze of holy light, a shower of wealth descended around the 
priest. “ Almighty Lord,” prayed the simple sage, “I 
thank Thee, that my life-long prayer Thou hast answered ! ” 

A very common superstition is embodied in the proverb, 
Lachhmi chaltt, or “ Wealth travels.” The idea is that, unless 
appeased by a human sacrifice, buried treasure will not remain 
content in its hiding-place. When, therefore,a period of inter- 
ment has been settled, and that period has expired, the treasure 
becomes restless, and wanders about under the earth, in search 
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of ahuman victim. Its voice is heard in the stillness of the night, 
whispering into the ears of needy villagers to sacrifice their 
children, and tempting them by the promise of boundless 
riches. Sometimes, however, the treasure travels above- 
ground. A story is related that, during the rainy season, a 
grass cutter was sitting on the bank of the Barna river, and 
drearily watching the rushing water. “ Heigho,” he cried, 
“in this world there is no justice! The chapman dieth, and 
his buried treasure rotteth beneath the earth, idle and for- 
gotten. Yet must my daughter remain unmarried, for not ten 
pice can I scrape together, to furnish forth her dowry !” 
“ Peace, prattling fool!” cried a voice from the river, and the 
grass-cutter beheld a wondrous vessel, that appeared like a bra- 
zen cauldron, floating on the surface of the water. Slowly the top 
opened like the mouth of an oyster, disclosing a pile of golden 
coins in the belly of the vessel. “ Reach out thine hand,” 
again cried the mystic voice, “ one handful of gold shalt thou 
take, that the tears of thy daughter may be dried!” The 
grass-cutter took a handful of gold from the treasure-heap, 
but, in the same moment, a devilish lust of riches possessed 
his heart, and, with acry of défiance, he plunged both hands 
into the bowels of the cauldron. With a clang the brazen rims 
of its mouth snapped together, lopping off both his hands at 
the wrist-bone, and, with a peal of mocking laughter, the 
cauldron vanished under the waters. 

The most amusing instance, however, in which I have known 
the proverb, “ Wealth travels,” to be applied, was in an action- 
at-law which I tried as an Assistant Magistrate at Benares, and 
in which the business manager of one of the priests of the 
Maharajah of Coorg prosecuted two persons, on the allegation 
that they had dishonestly possessed some of his master’s golden 
ornaments, having reason to believe them to be stolen property. 
The prisoners could not deny the identity of the jewelery, or the 
fact of their possession, and, for lack of better argument, their 
attorney contended, without moving a muscle of his counten- 
ance, that the priest must have buried his treasure, which had 
happened to arrive, on its underground travels, into the dwell- 
ing of his unfortunate clients, and had been unearthed by them, 
through the merest accident, while they were repairing their 
foundations. It is needless to add that this treasure found two 
victims. 

There are plenty of sharp-witted scoundrels, of course, who 
wander about the country, on the certain chance of fleecing 
‘ hempen home-spuns” by tempting them with promises of 
lifting treasure. It is easy to parade a little pitying contempt for 
the villager who thus buys his experience at the expense of all 
his savings, It is not so long ago, however, since the graceless 
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lay-brother, Balsamo, obtained sixty gold-ounces, in Sicily, 
from the jeweller Marano, on a promise of helping him to un- 
earth an immense treasure from a cavern by the sea-shore, 
though the luckless jeweller gained nothing for his money be- 
yond a tremendous thrashing from half-a-dozen flame-coloured 
demons, who burst from the treasure-vault at his approach. 
Still less time has elapsed since the same Balsamo, now parad- 
ing himself in frills and red-heeled shoes as the Count 
Cagliostro, held the flower of the Curland nobles enthralled 
with his outstretched rapier, while, inside the “ tabernacle,” 
they heard his “ orphan” descend the steps of the mysterious 
treasure-vault of Wilzen, and there exchange kisses with the 
Seven Spirits of the Air, as the riches of a forgotten sorcerer 
were secured with a magic nail against the inroads of black 
magicians. It is true that the latter-day native of this country 
cannot rival, either in grandeur of conception, or in dauntless 
nerve of execution, that hierophant of humbugs ; but on the 
shelves of the District offices of Ghazipur and Benares, will be 
found the dusty records of two trials which fling a curious 
side-light on the workings of the Indian treasure-seeker, 
Lakman Ahir was a substantial yeoman of the village of 
Bartar in the Ghazipur District, owning some six head of cattle, 
and employing two ploughmen. Some twenty years ago, his 
mother lay dying; and, calling him to her bed-side, she 
divulged to him that, in the corner of one of the apartments, 
were buried three brazen vessels, containing the savings of 
three generations. Lakman, as may well be imagined, lost no 
time in satisfying himself of the safety of the vessels, and added 
to them a fourth, to which, year after year, he entrusted all his 
savings. About the year 1886, there came an ebb in his for- 
tunes. His only son, to whom he was fondly attached, died 
at the age of thirty. He himself grew old and feeble. His 
erandson was a dullard, and there were few savings to be 
buried. In October, 1888, an event happened which was 
fated to affect most deeply the fortunes of the simple villager. 
There arrived in the hamlet a young man, of short stature and 
fair complexion, dressed asa religious mendicant, and giving 
himself out as a priest from the famous temple of Juggernauth. 
In the morning or evening. the holy man would stroll into Lak- 
mans’ cottage, where he astonished everyone by refusing all re- 
freshment, throwing out the mysterious suggestion that “ he 
“ would accept justa handful of barley-meal when he should 
“have performed some service for the family.” Three days after 
his arrival, a second stranger, attired as a smart merchant, with 
a shaven head and what are described as ‘cocked moustaches,” 
rushed up to Lakman’s doorstep, eagerly asking after the mendi- 
cant, with whom he vaguely stated that he had “ some business.” 
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He gave his name as Ram Sahay Agarwala, and desctri- 
bed himself as a trader of Ghazipur. The incident worked 
the village into a fever-heat of curiosity. Within the next few 
days, yielding reluctantly to the incessant questioning of the 
rustics, the trader began to take them into his confidence, narrat- 
ing, to their astonishment, that the seeming mendicant was a 
demi-god, who, by worshipping in their dwelings, could double 
their riches. Lakman did not yield to the temptation without a 
struggle. ‘ My son is dead,” he replied, with simple pathcs, 
‘‘ what have I to hope for now ?” “ All your misfortunes,” replied 
the ready trader, “ arise from the weeping of a demon, who must 
“at all risks be pacified.” “ But how?” asked the aston- 
ished villager. “ O very easily, ” 
“your wealth to the priest. He will bury it in the earth, 
“and perform certain ceremonies over it. After a space, the 
“earth will bring forth of her abundance. Your treasure will 
“be restored, together with an equal amount. The demon will 
“ be gladdened and will disappear. You will be happy ever 
“ afterwards.’ ‘Why,’ he added, ina burst of confidence, “ the 
“holy man once prayed under my roof-tree, The earth was rent 
“ asunder like the Ganges, and a stream of golden coins poured 

“into my dwelling.” No device is too shallow to ensnare the 
sreedy. Lakman’s doubts were drowned in that “stream of 
* golden coins.” He consented to the experiment, 

On the morning of the 18th October, the trader, followed by 
the priest, strolled into Lakman’s cottage. They threw out 
mysterious suggestions, to the effect that ‘Shiva was in their 
company ; “ but,” as Lakman afterwards naivly remarked, “ I 
‘ did not see him.” Attheir request, Lakman unearthed the four 
brazen vessels, containing 2,800 Rupees, to which he added five 
gold-coins and a pair of ear-rings. Under the priest’s direction, 
the trader dug a pit in the apartment with a sickle, and tied up 
the money and the ornaments in a piece of cloth, which 


Lakman had supplied. The trader fashioned, out of potter’s - 


clay, a rude mortar, in which he placed the bundle, covering the 
whole with plantain-leaves. The mortar was placed in the 
pit. At this point, Lakman was ordered to stand outside, and 
“worship the sun.” On his return, after about twenty minutes’ 
absence, he found the earth smoothed over the pit; and the 
priest and the trader, having locked up the apartment 
and handed him the keys, cautioned him, on pain of the 
instant death of his grandson, against opening the door, until 
they should have returned two days later. The trader added 
that, in his own case, his wife had attempted to open the room- 
door too early, with the result that her hands were burnt 
by a flash of mystic fire. They handed him some rice, with a 
pice and some betel-nut, which they directed him to bury ina 
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river, some two miles distant. On his return from this errand, 
he found that both priest and trader had departed. He waited 
in faith and patience. Two days elapsed. Still they did not 
return. He grew suspicious. On the third day, he summoned 
up courage. He unlocked the chamber. He dug for his trea- 
sure. Hesoon lighted on the mortar, with the cloth and the 
plantain-leaves. He opened it eagerly. To his horror and 
amazement, it contained, in place of treasure, a few cakes of 
cow-dung. In fact, as a native Magistrate afterwards quaintly 
expressed it, “ the gold and silver was gone, but the earth had 
not brought forth of her abundance.” The family was dumb- 
founded at the calamity. They could not understand how 
they could have been so blinded. The grandson, indeed, after- 
wards attempted, in the witness-box, te tender an explanation, 
which, as recorded by the native Magistrate, should not be con- 
signed to oblivion. ‘* I became a sheep,” he pleaded, “ and 
ate grass.” ‘ Why,” he added, seemingly nettled by the doubts 
of his listeners, “ I even mewed.” 

Hinauti is a sleepy little village in the adjoining District of 
Benares, within the circle of the ’Alinagar Police-station, close 
to the Railway line from Ghazipur. Bisheshar Dyal, who was 
aged thirty-two, and belonged to the usually astute writer-caste, 
was a petty landowner in that village. On the morning of the 
18th December, 1888, he was astonished by a visit from a 
priest of the temple of Juggernauth, who presented him with 
some rice, saying: “I have dreamed a dream, wherein it 
“ hath been revealed unto me that a treasure hath travelled under 
“the earth, and hath even now tarried beneath thine 
“abode. Unto thee do I bear this hest. One tenth of 
“the treasure shalt thou carry unto Juggernauth, One 
“tenth shalt thou bestow in largess unto friars, Yet. whatso 
“remaineth, it is thine. Even now, keep thou an iron-lamp 
“ burning with butter in the west of thine house.” ‘“ Yet,” 
added the priest in a mysterious whisper, “until thy treasure 
“ be raised, see that those and thine travel not west or south.” 
The simple yokel kindled the lamp as directed. “Enough,” 
said the priest, as he departed, “now must I seek out Ram 
“Sahay Agrahri. For four days have I worshipped in his 
“ abode, to the end that a treasure be raised.” 

On the following morning, Ram Sahay, who described 
himself as a banker of Bishesharganj, dashed into the village, 
eagerly inquiring after the holy father, and throwing everyone 
into a fever of excitement. Under pressure of questions, he 
let slip the secret, with which the priest had entrusted him, 
that, shortly before sunrise in the night to foilow, the god 
Shiva himself would appear at the ceremonies. After the 
banker’s departure, the priest, about four in the afternoon, 
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appeared at Bisheshar Dyal’s cottage, with the gladsome 
tidings that the treasure had arrived, and that he would “ show 
them its face.” Digging up the floor of the southern apart- 
ment, he disclosed a number of gold and silver coins, which 
appeared to be only portion of a far larger amount. He drew 
out a rupee and a gold-mohur, which he presented to Bisheshar 
Dyal, and then once more “ covered up the face of the treasure.” 
He then conducted him outside under a tree and placed in his 
hand some rice grains, with a copper-pice and a betel-nut. 
“Shortly before sunrise,’ said the holy father, “stand thou 
“beneath this tree, calling Shiva! Shiva! Verily thou shalt 
“behold the face of Shiva in a vision. He will appear unto 
“thee in the form of aman, or of a bullock, or of a tiger.” 
The villager carried out the instructions to the letter. After 
a long and anxious vigil, he saw, in answer to his call, a human 
form, in yellow garments, and with limbs rubbed over with 
ashes, appear under the shadow of the tree, and sit down before 
him. “Into thine abode,” spake the god, “ hath travelled a 
“treasure. One tenth send thou unto the temple of Jugger- 
“nauth. One tenth bestow thou in largess unto the friars. Yet, 
“whatso remaineth, it is thine ?.”. With these words the appari- 
tion spread forth its hands, into which the villager, with holy 
awe, placed his offerings. “ Away,” cried the god, “ yet see 
“that thou turn not to gaze behind thee?” So Bisheshar Dyal 
returned to his cottage, and the vision ended, 

Meanwhile the banker repeated his visits. He declared that 
he too had been vouchsafed a vision of Shiva. At last, on the 
21st December, in a rapture of gratitude, he declared to the 
gaping throng of villagers,that, in his own case, the prayers of 
the priest had succeeded, for, on that morning, the floor of his 
dwelling had been rent asunder, disclosing a treasure of 
Rs 2,200 in jewels, besides Rs. 600 in cash, and 13 gold- 
mohurs, 

The last doubts of Bisheshar Dyal had long since vanished, 
On the same day he agreed tothe experiment. The priest and 
the banker impressed upon him, that he must bury all the 
money and the jewelry of his family by way of according the 
treasure a “proper reception.” For this purpose, Bisheshar 
Dyal handed over Rs. 565 worth of jewels and Rs, 195 in 
money to the banker, who washed it with water in his presence, 
and tied it up in a strip of white cloth, Bisheshar Dyal’s two 
servants, Gopal and Ghuran, were in attendance. The priest 
led the way to the kitchen, where a pit was dug, under his 
direction, by Gopal. He then declared that he must be alone 
for his devotions. Bisheshar Dyal was sent off to bury a 
copper-pice and a betel-nut “one cubit below the surface” 
in the court-yard, Gopal was directed to borrow some flowers, 
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and Ghuran a conch-shell, both of which, of course, are es- 
sential to religious exercises. On Bisheshar Dyal’s return, 
the priest met him alone and wished him joy of his good 
fortune. ‘“ As soon,” he declared, “as the family jewels were 
“ buried, the treasure appeared.” In fact, to Bisheshar Dyal’s 
amazement and delight, the mouth of the pit was brimming 
over with jewelry. In reply to his question, the priest stated 
that the banker was “fetching some milk to cool the trea- 
sure,” and, borrowing the door-key from Bisheshar Dyal, he 
locked up the apartment, promising to raise the treasure on 
the following morning, and begging him on no account to 
disturb it in the interim. “ Nay, rather,” said the priest at part- 
ing, “spend thou this night in prayer at the temple of Shiva.”. 
The villager counted out the hours of the night in his lonely vigil. 
Day broke; noon passed; the sun set. Still the priest did 
not return. At last,on the second day, the struggle between 
hope and fear was no longer to be endured. The villager 
opened the sacred chamber. There was the pit, still brimming 
over with jewelry ; but his joy soon yielded to despair and 
fury, as, plunging his eager fingers into the pit, he found it to 
contain a heap of cow-dung, sprinkled over with a single layer 
of ornaments, that might be picked up for forty rupees at a 
country-fair. 

The issue of the swindle sheds a curious sidelight on some 
of those features of the Eastern character which the Western 
finds it so difficult to understand, Bisheshar Dyal had been 
gulled out of his money, and he instantly abandoned every 
other pursuit in life for the single object of tracking down the 
swindlers and dragging them to justice. He laid an infor- 
mation at the local Police-station, but, trusting little to official 
inquiries where the recovery of money was concerned, he took 
up his staff, and wandered abroad like a knight-errant of old, 
in the hope of falling in with his enemies. It sounds so like 
a fable, that I hardly expect to be believed when I record the 
sober fact, that this wildest of hopes, so strangely at variance 
with the timid spirit of the writer-caste, was partly realised. 
Never flagging for an instant in his pursuit, he was travelling 
on a pony-tiap, towards nightfall, on the 5th April, 1889, along 
the high-road from Koranta Dih to Rasra. On the way, he 
met a knot of nine men, engaged in a violent dispute. Like 
a flash of lightning, he distinguished the voice of the coun- 
terfeit banker. Without a moment’s hesitation, he dashed in 
upon the speaker, and, regardless alike of his struggles and 
of his entreaties, he dragged himinto the pony-trap, while the 
eight associates scattered like sheep in all directions. Before 
the luckless banker could fully realise his position. the pony 
was galloping into the Koranta Dih Police-station, where he 
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was made over to a crowd of constables and watchmen, fairly 
gaping with astonishment at this break in the mill-rournd of offi- 
cial duty. 

The game was up. The “ banker of Benares” was recognised 
as the “ trader of Ghazipur.” He admitted that his real name 
was Mehdi Pande, and that he had been in gaol for cheating. 
In 1886, he had been caught, at the village of Tari in the 
Benares District, swindling an old woman, named Gangya 
Kumharin, on the allegation that, if she allowed him to bury 
her jewels, he could double them by his prayers. Somehow or 
other, he managed to be acquitted in that proceeding. On the 
present facts, however, he was committed separately to the Gha- 
zipur and to the Benares Sessions. At Ghazipur, he was sen- 
tenced, on the 29th July, 1889, by Mr. Fox, under section 420, 
Indian Penal Code, to three years’ rigorous imprisonment. At 
Benares he wassentenced, on the 15th February, 1890, by Mr. 
Muir, under section 380, Indian Penal Code, to seven years’ 
rigorous imprisonment, and to a fine of Rs. 500/-, or, in default, 
to a further term of one year’s rigorous imprisonment. The 
“god Shiva,” however, and “the priest from Juggernauth , 
have never to this day been discovered, 


R, GREEVEN, C. S. 
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ArT. IV.—THE INDIAN MINT CLOSING MEASURE: 
A SERIOUS BLUNDER.* 


HEN considering the subject of this article I had intend- 
ed addressing myself chiefly to those who have 
accepted, as a fact, what I thought must be, by this time, patent 
to nearly every candid enquirer, that the divergence of value 
between gold and silver is due almost entirely to the appre- 
ciation of gold. But the more I read on the subject, the more 
plainly it appears that the original belief in the depreciation of 
silver still possesses the minds of the majority, and, to claim 
the appreciation of gold as generally accepted, would be to beg 
the question as far as most of my readers are concerned. 
I will, therefore, address myself at once to discover what those 
conditions are through which gold and silver have been passing 
of late years. 

It will be clear that, if an appreciation of gold can be proved 
so great as to cover the divergence between the two metals, 
we shall be compelled to accept as a corollary the general 
stability of silver, which, in such a case, can have neither risen 
nor fallen ; if again, we can prove the general stability and 
non- depreciation of silver, we must equally accept the appre- 
ciation of gold. Further, if we can show good @ priort reasons 
why gold should have increased in value at the period during 
which we believe it to have increased, and if we can show 
equally good reasons why silver should have altered but little 
in value, we shall have arrived at a foundation of fact on the 
subject which nothing can disturb, I, therefore, propose to 
bring facts and figures to prove— 

(1.) The appreciation of gold ; 

(2.) The stability of silver and its non-depreciation, and to 
present the causes which have made for these conditions. 

First, then, for the appreciation of gold. I think I may 
consider the following as an economical axiom :— 

The average value of a number of staple commodities, 
unconnected one with another in conditions of production, supply 
and demand, is a correct measure of the value of any one 
article by which the price of each and all is compared. 

That, therefore, the average rise or fall of such commodities 
priced in gold is a correct measure of the fall or rise of gold. 

This seems to me to be a self-evident fact, but I have 
seen its acceptance objected to, notably by a_ corre- 
spondent in the Dazly News; it is clear, however, that the 
accuracy of such commodities as a measure of the standard by 
which they are valued is only a question of degree, and were 
the number available unlimited, the accuracy of the measure 
could be indefinitely increased. 





* Written early in 1894, 
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The following tables with which Economists are acquainted 
give the measure we require. They give the gold prices of 
46 staple commodities (including silver) for the last 27 years, 
The commodities have been valued separately, but classified 
under six heads, with a seventh for silver. The complete 
tables for fifty years are to be found in the Journals of the 
Statistical Society. They are by Mr, Sauerbeck. 

The average prices of the ten years—1867-77—are taken as a 
standard of comparison, and are represented by the figure 100. 
To this standard the prices of each year can be compared. 
The grand total column, according to our axiom, gives the 
value of gold. Thus 100 will be its mean value; 111 will show 
it to have fallen 11 per cent; 68 to have risen 32 per cent. 
These numbers are termed “ Index Numbers,” 

A full and clear explanation of these numbers is given in an 
essay, entitled “ England’s Foreign Trade in the Nineteenth 
Century, ” by Bowley, 1893. The writer says (p. 20) :— 

‘* A remarkable proof of the accuracy of Index numbers is obtained by 
examining the shipping Statistics, . . . . Hence these numbers, 
though necessarily founded on partial information, bear a_ close 


relation to the actual facts:—~ 
A 














Graid Total | 
Year. (Index Numbers for Silver. 
Gold.) ° 

1867 100 99'7 
68 99 99°6 
"69 98 99 6 
1870 96 99 6 
"71 Ico 99°7 
72 109 99°2 
73 ‘ 111 97°4 
74 102 958 
75 96 933 
‘76 95 86 7 
77 94 90°2 
"78 87 86"°4 
79 83 842 
1880 88 85°9 
81 85 850 
82 84 849 
83 82 83°1 
"84 76 83°3 
; 8 72 799 
"86 69 746 
"87 68 73°3 
88 70 70°4 
"89 72 70'2 
1890 72 70°2 
QI 72 74" 
*92 68 65°4 

'93 68 58,6" 











* Up to June the figure is 62°8.” 
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The stability of silver, that is, its remarkable agreement with 
the grand average of prices, is seen at a glance; but I will 
not now dwell on this, as I wish separately to prove this point. 
That silver has not depreciated to any extent in the last 
twenty years is equally clear, 

I have, in vain, tried to find any line of reasoning which 
invalidates the deductions to be drawn from these tables, and 
if their accuracy be accepted, we can but conclude that gold in 
1873 fell 11 per cent. below our standard ; in 1887 it rose 32 
per cent. above it, and that its highest appreciation since 1873 
was 43 per cent. in 1887, at which it now stands. 

As silver in terms of gold had, up to the mint closing date, 
fallen scarcely at any time more than 32 per cent., we conclude 
that the whole divergence between the two metals up to 
1892 is due almost entirely to a rise in gold, and that silver 
has shown itself remarkably stable. 

I now proceed to prove the second point, the stability and 
non-depreciation of silver. 

Acting Consul-General Jamieson, dating from Shanghai 
the 5th August last, has furnished a report to the Foreign 
Office (Miscellaneous Series, No. 305), which, as it shows 
original thought, and is carefully compiled, is of weight, and, 
as giving the conclusions of a writer who is biased by no 
@ priort desire to prove anything, is specially valuable to my 
argument. I cannot do better than extract verbatim from 
the Report :— 


“China would seem to be peculiarly well situated for observing 
phenomena connected with changes in the value of the precious 
metals. There is a fair stock of gold and silver in the country. 
Neither is produced to any extent in the present day . . . - But 
there is perfect freedom of transport to and from foreign countries. 
There is no legislation in the country giving either metal prefer- 
ence over the other asa medium of exchange. By common consent 
silver issoused ,... simply by weight as one commodity might 
be exchanged for another. 

“The Government of China has not been a borrower.... (tO 
any appreciable extent .... There has, therefore, been no dis- 
turbance of values by the sudden augmentation of the stock of the 
precious metals. ; 

“ Again all the conditions regarding mode and cost of production 
of commodities in the interior have remained unchanged.....- - 
There has been no cheapening of production ...,... . inasmuch 
as, for reasons before stated, the problems connected with the cost 
of production which complicate questions of this nature in Europe 
and even in India, are here absent, it would seem that this is 4 
very favourable field for observing the effect on the fall in silver and 
prices generally. ”’ 

So much as to the groundwork of our arguments. The 
writer continues :— 


“I now come to the second of the questions I propose to discuss 


viz : .. Whether the purchasing power of silver has varied with 
the varying exchange. ” 
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To demoustrate this, the author has compiled three tables, 
and these are his conclusions from them :— 

(1) As regards articles both produced and consumed in 
China, silver prices have on the whole tended to decline, 

(2) As regards articles of native origin exported to foreign 
countries, the silver price has not advanced with the fall in 
exchange. Prices on the whole are almost exactly on a level 
with the years 1870 to 1874. 

(3) The third table shows a considerable fall in silver prices, 
that is a considerable appreciation of silver. 

Consul Jamieson has plainly convinced himself of the 
eeneral stability of silver and its non-depreciation. 

The tables are given in full and can be consulted in loco. 
{ need not insert them here ; but deduced from the first two 
tables I give below a series of silver index numbers :—~ 

Table showing annual average prices in silver Taels of 38 
staple commodities. 




















Grand total of prices 
Year (Index numbers 
for Silver), 
s Average for five years, ° 

1870—74 100 
75 104 
76 111 
77 110 

78 98 

79 102 

_ 1880 | Yh 102 
"SI 106 

'82 99 

"83 102 

84 94 
"85 94 
86 103 
‘87 98 
"88 99 
89 99 
1890 103 
g! 97 
‘92 ‘ 100 

















Since 1878 the limit of appreciation and depreciation 
is shown to be but six per cent. respectively. Considering 
all that silver has gone through in the way of demone- 
tisation and other trials in late years, its worth as 
a standard of value is remarkable. Failing words of my 
own to express this, I will borrow of Mr. Gladstone’s splen- 
did language in his speech on bimetallism in Parliament, 

VOL. C. | 18 
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February 1893, while avoiding his grotesque inaccuracy. My 
readers will supply “ silver” for “ gold” and 12 for 3 per cent. :— 

“Gold has stood and not varied more than about 3 per cent. I should 
say that is a very respectable case to make out for gold as a circulating 
medium. If under such pressure and agony of trial, the fluctuations of 
gold amounted to only a trifle, the position of gold as a standard of value 
is splendidly illustrated.” 

The close general agreement with silver prices in the gold 
tables is very noticeable. An exact numerical agreement, the 
tables having different standards of comparison, is not possible : 
but wherever a distinct rise or fall of silver prices takes place 
in the one table, corresponding changes are shown in the other ; 
for instance 1875, 1876, 1877 for a fall; 1884, 1885 for a rise.* 

If the figures and the arguments. in favour of their weight 
are accepted, the conclusions as to the stability and non-depre- 
ciation of silver cannot be gainsaid. We are thus led by 
separate reasoning to our former conclusion, that the divergence 
in value between the two metals is due to an appreciation of 
gold. 

I have frequently heard it urged that production has increased 
so greatly, that silver must have fallen considerably, and that 
no further reason need be sought for the divergence in value 
between itself and gold. The fallacy in this argument leads 
me naturally to my third point. 

The argument is based on the simple economical law that 
increase or decrease of supply directly diminishes or increases 
value. The law holds good for commodities, such as wheat 
or coal, which are practically expended as soon as produced ; 
but it is not true of imperishable articles, like gold or silver 
The corresponding law for these is: Increase or decrease of 
supply diminishes or increases value in the ratio of the supply 
to the total stock. 

For, supposing the supply of wheat to have been for some 
years 100 million bushels annually, but that in one year it rises 
to 200 million bushels, we might expect a fall of about 50 per 
cent. in the price of wheat for that year, But, supposing one 
million ounces of gold are annually produced till the available 
stock has reached 50 million ounces, and, in one year, the pro- 
duction rises to two million ounces, we should not expect a fall 
in the price of gold of more than about 2 per cent. 





*Mr. Grenfell, in his article in the Fortnightly keview for September 
1893, deduced a great appreciation of silver from Chinese prices. The 
tables he quotes give a fair view of the general direction of silver prices, 
but his figures give a too high appreciation. They are compiled from 
twenty commodities only, of which Tea is a very prominent article. Now 
Tea, we know, has suffered, owing to Indian competition, a great and real 
depreciation in recent years, This fact affects Mr. Grenfell’s figures 
accordingly. 
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I will now apply this rule to actual facts. The following 
calculations are based on data supplied in the article “ Money ” 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica, gth edition. The figures are 
Soetbeer’s ; and from “ Universal Bi-Metallism” by Rothwell, 
the figures up to 1882 being also Soetbeer’s, and after that year 
they are taken from the Reports of the Director of the Mint 
(New York) and from Returns by United States refiners, 


Let us limit our view to the conditions of gold and silver 
in the present century. 


I wish first to note that I have considered the stock of each 
metal to begin accumulating from the year 1492, there being 
no trustworthy data before then; this will affect our results 
but little, the stocks of these metals being inconsiderable 
before that date. 

Secondly, 1 wish to point out that my figures do not take 
into account any destruction of the metals, or their diversion 
into other channels than that of currency. But, though the 
absolute ratios will not be correct, the comparative ratios can- 
not err far from the truth; and further, of these two omissions, 
the errors Of one tend to obliterate those of the other. 


Table showing, in decennial periods, percentage of supply to stock for Gola 
and Silver from 1800 to 1890, and in one 2-year period 189 '-92. 
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On looking at these tables we see at once an answer to those 
who assert that the greatly increased production of 1891-92 
must have greatly depreciated silver; for the production is seen 
to be but 2% per cent. per annum of the stock. This further 
gives a clue to the small effect of the passing or repealing of 
the Sherman Act, theugh directly affecting demand to the 
extent of 54 million ounces yearly, 

We sce from these figures that the highest increase in any 
ten years for gold was 44 per cent. of the stock, while 
that of silver was but 17 per cent. ; these calculations would, 
therefore, presuppose a considerably greater stability for silver 
than gold. While, however, they show no cause for any marked 
depreciation of silver since 1870, they account, since that year, 
for a small portion only of the rise in gold. But we know of 
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another economical factor which is as potent to affect values as 
supply, and that is demand. Let us see how this factor applies. 
Looking at the great and steady demand for silver in India 
and the East generally, and the continual use of it, though 
domonctised, in European countries, we may say that, as far as 
silver is concerned, demand cannot, to any extent, have affected 
values. But what is the case with gold? 

In and subsequent to 1873, Germany, the Netherlands and 
the Scandinavian Kingdoms adopted a single gold standard, 
and the countries of the Latin Union, virtually, did the same; 
so great a demand as this implies, coinciding as it did with a 
diminished supply, easily accounts, to my mind, for the great 
appreciation that we believe to exist. 

The production of gold was in 1878 185,847 kilos, steadily 
diminishing year by year to 1883, when the production was 
144,727 kilos. 

Here, then, we have an enormously increased demand and a 
steadily decreasing supply of gold, and yet, when we are told 
that gold has greatly appreciated in value, but few of us seem 
ready to recognise so natural a proposition. 

I think, if my readers have accepted my reasonings so far, 
they will agree with me that everything points so clearly to a 
great appreciation of gold in late years, and to a general sta- 
bility of silver, that, to refuse to accept these conclusions and to 
pursue our investigations into the laws which relate to gold and 
silver as if there were depreciation of silver only, will leave us 
floundering, as heretofore, in a sea of error. 

1 wish now to show how these conclusions, if just, affect 
India and the measures she has carried out, or is proposing to 
carry out to meet her difficulties. 

In considering how India should deal with her difficulties 
we must first know what these difficulties are, or at least how 
they arise. To believe that they are at all connected with the 
price of silver will bring us, as it has already brought the 
Government, on to a road that leads nowhere. 

The causes that have led India into financial troubles are 
simple. They are of common experience with individuals as 
well as nations :— 

(1) Extraordinary expenditure. 

(2) Borrowing and in a commodity of appreciating value. 

The first, almost unavoidable, has been caused chiefly by 
India’s need of strengthening her frontier and her military 
resources generally; an expenditure that will in time recoup 
itself by increased security and corresponding prosperity. 

The second cause, at least equally unavoidable, for it was 
foreseen by no one, was the great and rapid rise in gold, fixed 
amounts of which she has undertaken to pay for her loans. 
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The same cause has led to difficulties in Argentina, Mexico, 
and elsewhere. 

The price of silver and the value of the rupee has had, up to 
the Mint closing date, nothing to do with India’s financial diffi- 
culties. It would be as reasonable to say that the prices of 
wheat and other articles of India’s wealth, which, in terms of 
gold, have fallen equally with silver, were responsible for these 
difficulties; such a statement, indeed, in so far as there are no 
silver mines in India and as the fruits of the earth are the 
ultimate sources of wealth, would be the more reasonable of 
the two. 

On consideration, the above statement amounts to a truism ; 
and yet Sir D. Barbour—who, in India at least, has, on this sub- 
ject, led public opinion—is quoted in the report by Lord 
Herschell’s Commission as saying :— 


‘* The immediate cause cf our financial difficulties, and the cause which, by 
comparison and for the time being, dwarfs all others, is the fall in the gold value 
of silver.” 

And it is, unhappily, too true that the rise in gold and the 
power it has gained of exchanging for more of commodities 
generally and of silver in particular, translated as this fact is 
into a seeming fall in silver, has led those who guide India’s 
destinies into the erroneous and pernicious belief that silver is 
the chief cause of her financial troubles, and has led them to 
devise schemes by which the rupee might be cajoled or jockey- 
ed into taking a better position than by nature belonged to it. 
Hence such a short-sighted policy as closing the mints to free 
coinage, a scheme worthy of the days of Law and the very 
infancy of finance. 

If India would grasp the fact that, in silver, she possesses a 
currency which for poor peoples is in no wise inferior to gold, 
and in invariability of value far superior ; if she would aim at 
retaining the commanding position she holds in the silver-using 
world by fostering her currency, encouraging and not dis- 
couraging supply, increasing and not decreasing demand ; if, 
above all, she would avoid interference with natural laws, she 
could look on with equanimity at European Governments 
struggling for gold in their dread of the supply falling short 
of their monetary needs. 

Dismayed, however, at her great expenditure, at the increas. 
ing burden of the debts she has incurred ; falsely estimating 
the consequences of possible action in America, at a time of 
panic ; overwhelmed by the fancied pressure of evils that have 
no existence, she has yielded to the cries of ignorance, and, by 
her action, has, not only injured her many millions in the 
transactions of their daily life, but has even deprived them of 
a portion of their possessions, I imagine that ng thoughtful 
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person, in the light of recent events, would attempt seriously to 
defend the Mint-closing measure, or pronounce it a_ wise 
scheme; yet the Government seems bent on maintaining it, to 
this end even laying an import duty on silver ; a tax diametri- 
cally opposed to India’s interests. How long will India fail to 
recognise that in her currency she has no source of weakness 
requiring unnatural remedies? How long will she be blind to 
the fact that, in silver, she hasa standard of value and medium 
of exchange that, if honestly treated, will never fail her? How 
long will she nourish that extraordinary delusion that silver is 
responsible for her difficulties? Not for long, I do hope and 
believe ; for, in her present frame of mind, there is a continual 
risk that some ill-judged interference with natural laws, some 
foolishly short-sighted policy will land her in difficulties as far- 
reaching and intricate as her empire is vast and complicated. 

I wish to turn for a moment to the report of Lord Her- 
schell’s Committee. The first point one naturally looks to is, 
in what manner has the Committee dealt with the fundamental 
question of the true relations of gold and silver. One finds, 
incredible as it seems, that the Committee has not dealt with 
this question at all. Two, indeed, of the members made the 
remarkable statement, in a separate minute, that, in their 
opinion, whether gold has risen or silver fallen, “ was not within 
the scope of their enquiry,” as if it were practicable to legislate 
on a subject without fully understanding it. One alone, Mr. 
Courtney, expressed his misgivings on the point and wrote 
(the italics are mine) :—“ In our Report we have not examined 
this preliminary question whether a rise in gold or fall in 
silver were to-ward but J hold it the first to be determined,” 
and further writes : “ For reasons upon which I do not now enter, 
I have come to the conclusion that the divergence between 
gold and silver has been, fo a large extent, due to an appreciation 
of gold,” 

Considering the conclusions of the Committee and _ the 
apparent opinions of the majority, one is struck by the careful 
avoidance of the term “ depreciation of silver.” I cannot find 
that this precise term is once used throughout the Report, 
“depreciation of the silver currency ” occurs once in para. 134, 
and the next nearest approach to this carefully-avoided term is 
“ depreciated as silver is in the Western world,” in itself a 
remarkable piece of no-sense. -All this shows, I think, that, 
underlying the expressed opinions of the Committee, the con- 
viction remained that there was, somehow, an impropriety in 
employing the term “depreciation of silver,” although the 
raison détre of the Committee rested on the fact that an 
intrinsic depreciation of silver existed. 

There was nothing left, then, but a compromise, and in the 
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first few lines of the “ Statement of the Question” we meet with 
the words “heavy fall in the gold value of silver.” A little 
later Sir D. Barbour is quoted as using the same words, This 
was, no doubt, considered a very happy expression, it left a 
strong aroma of silver depreciation in the air, while it commit- 
ted no one to a belief in its reality. But what can the term 
“fall in the gold value of silver’ mean, except that it is a fall 
in reference to gold alone, and inferentially no fall at all 
in respect to the exchange value of commodities generally. 

Words have much to account for in history, and “ fall in the 
the gold value of silver” must take its place with those that 
have led opinion astray. 

I am not writing a detailed criticism of the Report. I could 
not presume to do so, I wish only to point out that, even in the 
opinions of those who, as a body, are pledged to the silver de- 
preciation theory, one could obtain much internal evidence in 
favour of gold appreciation, and I further wish to note that it 
is curious how many of the questions that plainly vex the com- 
mittee, solve themselves on the application of this latter 
term. 

I cannot leave this subject without saying that I lay no claim 
to any novelty in my views, except in so far as it may be novel 
to urge a careful avoidance of ambiguous terms in this con- 
troversy, inasmuch as the possibility that rupee troubles were 
due to an appreciation of gold existed in the minds of the 
Indian Government as far back as 1876. In that year the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce proposed to prohibit the free 
coinage of silver with a view to arrest the fall of the rupee ; 
the Government of India in a Resolution in reply gave, con- 
sidering the data than available, a masterly exposition of the 
conditions of gold-and silver currency, showing, I think, a much 
clearer grasp of the situation than the Government of to-day, 
This Resolution is to be found in a Parliamentary Return, 
dated the 2nd of August last, and I commend it to those to 
whom the subject is interesting. In para. 19 of this Resolution 
we learn: “From a series of tables of prices in London and 
India, gold has risen in value since March 1873, and especially 
since last December,” and “ These conclusions appear to indi- 
cate a rise in the value of gold as at least one of the causes 
that has disturbed the equilibrium of the two metals,” 

Several interesting points have arisen in my mind while 
preparing this article. I have avoided notice of them em route, 
lest I should confuse myself and my readers, 

I shall not, I think, be accused of climbing down from my 
position when I say that in the last two years, up to the Mint- 
closing date, silver seems to have fallen slightly in intrinsic 
value, about 4 or perhaps 5 per cent. We have seen that the 
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production of 1891 and 1892 increased the stock about 2% per 
cent. yearly. This is avery large increase, and there was an 
anterior probability that it would diminish the value: the 
question remains what percentage of increase would balance 
loss, wear and tear of the commodity. As the production of 
the ten years— 1831-90,—nearly reached 2 per cent. of the stock 
yearly without affecting value, and as a yearly production of 
2% percent. did affect it, we may conclude that to balance loss 
an annual increase to the stock of about 2 per cent. is the 
limit.* Again what decrease in value will affect supply? 
Since the Mint closing date there has been a fall in value of 
about 15 per cent.f I read that out of 550 silver mines the 
working of 320 has been abandoned. If this be true, a depre- 
ciation of 15 per cent. has great and immediate effect on sup- 
ply, and, this being so, we need never fear, unless circumstances 
greatly change, any considerable depreciation or any alteration 
in silver values comparable to those in gold. 

An answer to the vexed question, why did gold and silver 
maintain their respective ratios from 1815 to 1873, has naturally 
arisen in my mind. This is one of the bulwarks of bimetallists, 
who point to the phenomenon as the effect of legal interference 
on the part of the Latin Union. Monometallists argue, with 
but little reason,—some (Sir John Lubbock for one), that it was 
not absolutely preserved ; others (Mr. Giffen, I think, for one), 
that its preservation was more or less a coincidence. 

It seems to me that the answer lies in the fact that the less 
desired of two metals held naturally a higher place than it 
legally received. If, in the early part of the century, 1 for gold 
and 15% for silver correctly estimated, as it no doubt did, the 
positions of the two metals, our table of ratios proves that down 
to 1840 no such quantities of gold or silver were produced as to 
alter these relative values to any appreciable extent ; but in 
1850 the enormous increase of gold must have considerably 
changed its position, and its natural ratio to silver must have 
fallen well below the legal. But no one will deny that, in spite 
of its fall, gold continued to be held in the greater estimation. 
It is then easily understood that an agreement tending to put 
gold rather than silver into creditors’ pockets held its ground, for 
the force of public opinion would be in its favour. The influence 
of public opinion, however, had adirectly opposite effect from 
the time when, owing to the German demand for gold, the na- 





© From my somewhat rough data I find that 2 per cent. signifies a sup 
ply of 4} million kilos: now 1891 gave us 4$ million kilos. and did not 
affect values, 1892 produced 5} million and did affect them. I doubt not 
that the supplies of 1893 and 1894 will be found to have shrunk to a 2 per 
cent, limit 

¢ From figures kindly furni-hed me by Mr. Sauerbeck. 
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tural ratio of silver to gold fell below the legal, and the tendency 
grew to pay in tne less desirable metal. From this moment 
the days of the Latin Union were numbered ; the bond by which 
it held together snapped, and France for one passed a law by 
which she practically broke loose from the compact. It seems, 
then, that monometallists may concede that, as long as _ the less 
desirable of two metals which are used as currency, has a value 
intrinsically not less than it legally bears, so long will it be 
possible to maintain with them a form of bimetallism. Whether 
bimetallists would be grateful, or not, for the concession, is 
another matter, 

If this view of the question be correct, it is clear that bime- 
tallism, which so many hold to be the panacea for India’s diffi- 
culties, would bring no relief, for bimetallism could only be 
maintained by fixing the position of silver in its relation to gold 
at or below its natural level. 

Another point which naturally occurs when one is consider- 
ing the question of gold and silver in relation to India is this : 
Granted that silver has not fallen, and that gold is answerable 
for the instability of the exchanges, would it yet not be well for 
India to assimilate her standard to that of England and thus 
avoid the uncertainty ofrupee prices. I think the trouble this 
uncertainty causes is exaggerated, and yet, in spite of the fact 
that India would be exchanging a comparatively stable for an 
unstable measure of value, the gain in the assimilation of the 
standards would, no doubt, more than counterbalance the loss, 
As soon, therefore, as gold has become sufficiently plentiful to 
enable India to carry out the change easely and at little or 
no cost, the adoption of a gold currency, or rather a gold stand- 
ard of value, should be gradually undertaken. To attempt to 
introduce a_ gold currency now would be of all measures per- 
haps the most suicidal. Personally I am convinced that the 
solution of every difficulty would be most perfectly met by the 
adoption, at a favourable opportunity by England, of a silver 
standard of value, but at present such a plan is Utopian. 

This leads to the last of these questions : What likelihood is 
there of any considerable fall in gold coming to pass? I should 
reply that there is more than a likelihood, there is a prac- 
tical certainty, that in the near future the prices of twenty years 
ago will rule again. A very few figures will suffice to support 
this statement. 

In 1856/60 the average annual production of gold was 
201,750 kilos. In 1866/70 the average was 195,000 kilos, 
In 1883 the lowest point of production was reached with an 
output of 144700 kilos. Since that year production has 
steadily increased till 1892 gave us 196,200, while 1893 
produced not less than 215,000. ‘Fhe production, then, of 1892 
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closely reached, and 1893 has passed, the highest average 
production of any five years, As soon as it is generally re. 
cognised that production will suffice for the currency needs of 
the world, the present tension must slacken, the struggle for 
gold cease, and prices, including that of silver will quickly, rise. 
To South Africa we can look, confidently, for India’s redemp- 
tion, since its greatly increasing supplies of gold will rapidly 
diminish the burden of the cost of India’s gold debts :-— 


(1888 ... 230,189 02. 
1889 ... 369,531 ,, 
: 1890 ... 494,810 ,, 
"South Africa produced in¢ 1891 ... 729,233 ,, 
1892 ... 1,210,865 ,, 


1893 ... 1,478,473 » 
| 1894 ... 2,000,000 ,, (Estimated.) 


South Africa in 1893 doubled the output of 1891, and has 
almost trebled it in 1894; the Witwaterstrandt and De Kaap 
fields show no signs of decay, while Mashonaland and Mata- 
beleland have their stores untouched. TZhe Statist of the 
2oth January, 1894, had a suggestive article on the imminent 
rise in prices. 

But even those to whom my arguments are as nought, and 
to whom the impending fall in gold is a chimera, have no 
excuse for despair, if they will consider the remarkable strength 
Indian revenues have shown in responding to the calls made on 
them. Zhe Zzmes not long ago had an interesting article 
on Indian affairs, in which it was shown that in the four years— 
1888/92—‘ the revenues, not only overtook the expenditure, but 
yielded an aggregate surplus exceeding 66 millions of rupees.” 
Such a statement could have no reference to a country within 
any measurable distance of bankruptcy. 

Still the fact remains that, for the moment, India is in a 
condition of financial difficulty, and, while her near future 
looks very bright, there is need—perhaps an urgent need—for 
measures to meet the situation. Failing further direct tax- 
ation, it is not easy to find a measure which would command 
general approval ; but there are three at least, any one of which 
would meet the difficulty. They are— 


(1) Guarantee by England of future Indian loans, 
(2) Re-imposition of the cotton duties, 
(3) Sterling loans. 


A former Indian Viceroy has told us lately how unfairly on 
India fall portions of the cost of the empire: this unfairness 








* These are the figures for the “ Randt” only. For all South Africa 
the total for 1893 is about 1,530,000 oz. and for other years in proportion. 
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has long been a source of irritation to India’s sympathisers : 
with one stroke of the pen, at the cost only of her identifying 
herself more closely with India’s interests, England could make 
ample atonement to her great dependency for the burdens she 
has caused it to bear, by guaranteeing all future Indian loans. 
But this plan, under the exigencies of party government, is 
also, I fear, Utopian. 

Failing England’s help here, India could, with the greater 


justice, obtain relief by a re-imposition of the cotton duties, 


and if this, too, is beyond her power to apply, she can borrow 
to tide over her difficulties. To any one convinced—as I am— 
of the imminent fall in gold, this plan greatly commends itself. 
The force of circumstances has already impelled India in this 
direction ; let us hope the same force may keep her on the right 
road ; and, indeed, I can conceive of no form of taxation how- 
ever burdensome, no policy of retrenchment however retro- 
grade, that would not be preferable to the plan India has 
adopted to meet her difficulties. 

I cannot do better than conclude with a quotation from 
The Statist of the 27th January 1894. “But what are 
we to think of a great Government which deliberately— 
or at all events with professed deliberation—made up its 
mind to adopt a _ certain definite policy, and yet had 
never thought out what must be the inevitable conse- 
quences of that policy 2?” The Statist finds the Indian Govern- 
ment guilty on what is, to my mind, the lesser count. One 
can overlook, or at least understand, a want of foresight, though 
no Government should be so lacking ; but is it within the 
limits of ordinary comprehension that a great Government, 
aided and abetted by a yet greater, should have intemperately 
led a revolution in the realms of currency without first making 
some effort to understand the conditions under which gold and 
silver held dominion in them. Sbould I have been deemed 
intemperate had I entitled this paper “ The Indian Mint- 
closing Measure, a Monstrous Blunder ? ” 


E. FRERE MARRIOTI. 


























ArT. V.—THE INS AND OUTS OF BENGALI LIFE. 


O know a people thoroughly and accurately, we must 
have a clear insight into their inner as well as their outward 
life. In the former their character and disposition manifest 
themselves in their natural and unaffected light, as they are 
then off their guard and under less restraint. In the latter a 
certain degree of caution and formality are observed, present- 
ing rather the apparent than the real side of character. To 
judge people, therefore, by observing how they conduct them- 
selves in their social and public relations only, or in their 
domestic and private relations only, can lead only to an im- 
perfect and one-sided estimate. Conduct in the one relation 
which may appear odd and unaccountable can be understood only 
by referring it to, and tracing its origin in conduct in the other 
relation. In order to obtain a complete view of life, its ins and 
outs should be observed. To a people like the Bengalis, 
among whom the pardanashin custom obtains, the foregoing 
observations are strictly applicable. Europeans, who have no 
opportunities of looking through the jarvda and studying their 
inner life, can form but a partial opinion as to the real character 
of the Bengalis. If to this disadvantage is added an unhappy 
frame of mind, looking down upon aconquered nation, it utterly 
disqualifies them from doing them justice by portraying 
them faithfully. This accounts for the serious blunders into 
which even some eminent English writers have fallen. 

2. In order to arrive at a just conception of the private life 
of the Bengalis, it is necessary to have some knowledge of the na- 
ture of their marriage laws. With the Hindus the marriage tie 
is indissoluble. Marriage in Hindu Law is not merely a contract, 
but also a sacrament ; and the rights and duties of the married 
parties are determined solely by that law, and are incapable of 
being varied by any agreement between them. As Manu em- 
phatically declares, “ Neither by sale nor desertion can a wife be 
released from her husband.” Following the spirit of this rule, 
the High Court of Calcutta, in the case of Seetaram and 
Mussamat Aheeree Heeranee (20 W.R., 49) said :— 


* It is contrary to the policy of the law to allow persons by a contract between 
themselves to avoid a marriage on the happening of any event they may think fit 
to fix upon.”” Though the Hindu Law does not allow divorce, it is not so un- 
reasonable as to compel married parties to live together as man and wife under 
all possible circumstances. The question what constitutes legal cruelty sufficient 
to bar a claim for restitution of conjugal rights, has been very fully discussed 
by Mr. Justice Melvill in Yamana Bat v. Narayan Marishvar Pendse (1. L. B- 
1. Bom. 164). and the conclusion arrived at is that the Hindu Law on the ques- 
tion of what is legal cruelty between man and wife. would not differ materially 
from the English law, that tu constitute legal cruelty there must be actual 
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violence of such a character as to endanger personal health or safety, or there 
must be reasonable apprehension of it. 

Conjugal infidelity in a wife would bar her claim for restitution of conjugal 
rights. The Hindu Law allowsa disloyal wife to be forsaken.—Colebrook’s 
Digest, Book IV., pp 79, 80 

‘This separation, called in Hindu Law desertion (¢yag), differs from divorce as 
ordinarily understood in this,—that, however grave or permanent the cause of 
the desertion. and however solemnly and irrevocably it may take place, it can 
never have the effect of dissolving the marriage tie completely so long as both 
parties remain Hindus.—Manu, IX. 46. 

A party who has renounced Hinduism is not entitled to 
enforce a claim for restitution. of conjugal rights against a 
husband or wife who remains a Hindu. The Hindu Law 
allows one to forsake a degraded husband or a degraded wife, 
and degradation from caste is a natural consequence of apostacy. 
Act XXI of 1850 would not interfere with such desertion 
(25 W.R, 235). Act XXI of 1866 has made some important 
provisions for dissolution of marriage when either spouse be- 
comes a convert to Christianity. It authorises the convert 
to sue his or her non-converted partner for conjugal society, and 
it gives the latter the option of agreeing or refusing to co-habit 
with the former; and, in the case of his or her refusal on 
the ground of change of religion, it directs the court to 
declare the marriage dissolved. After such declaration of 
dissolution of marriage, the wife, it seems, can have no 
claim for maintenance against her husband. The Act, how- 
ever, on the whole, deals equally with both parties, and it 
contains the following important provision :—“* When any 
decree dissolving a marriage shall have been passed under 
the provisions of the Act, it shall be lawful for the respective 
parties thereto to marry again as if the prior marriage had been 
dissolved by death, and the issue of any such marriage shall be 
legitimate, any Native law to the contrary notwithstanding.” 
Section 19, Act XV. of 1856 has legalised the marriage of Hindu 
widows. Section I runs thus :—“‘ No marriage contracted 
between Hindus shall be invalid, and the issue of no such mar- 
riage shall be illegitimate, by reason of the woman having been 
previously married or betrothed to another person who was 
dead at the time of such marriage, any custom and any inter- 
pretation of Hindu Law to the contrary notwithstanding.” 
This provision is perfectly in accord with the opinion of 
Parasara and the unerring dictates of humanity. Such being 
the case, it is greatly to be regretted that Hindu society should 
persist in observing the cruel custom of enforced widowhood. 

3. With the exception of the cases provided for by 
Legislative enactments and Case-law, the Hindu marriage 
creates an indissoluble bond, which is a sound basis of abiding 
interest, strong affection, and religious culture of the married 


parties, The Hindu wife is called Haut} 2 ¢, a partner 
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with her husband in religious observances, sare feareurgs, 
Ma: forsg-atatvae ty} The wife is sought for the procreation of 
a son, and ason is necessary for offering funeral cakes, %}aty 


Aatie GIS SFB Was The son delivers the _ parents 


froma hell called jut, From this it is evident that Marriage, 
according to the Hindu Shastra, is regarded as a sacred 
institution, conferring an equality of status on the wife with 
the husband, considering her necessary for the attainment of 
the noblest objects of life, and not for the purpose of mere 
carnal satisfaction, and enjoining upon the son a holy mission 
of attending to the spiritual welfareof his parents and per- 
petuating and honouring their names. A tie whichis considered 
so sacred and strengthened by so many chords of domestic 
felicity, religious sanctity, and agreeable prospects, is seldom 
allowed to be sundered by caprices and whims, temporary in- 
conveniences or untoward circumstances, difficult to avoid even 
in the most respectable families. 

4. The basis of the Hindu social system is the Joint- 
family. It has its advantages as well as disadvantages. It is 
the natural outcome of a system of Jarda and zenana, and the 
charitable and affectionate disposition of the Hindus. Joint- 
families ‘serve to maintain a number of idle mouths. The 
reasonableness of supporting the sick and infirm, women and 
children, cannot be called-in question. The question is whether 
the maintenance of able-bodied men tends to encourage sloth 
and idleness. The relation of the earning member to the 
member supported must be known before it can be satisfac- 
torily answered. If the latter is a father or other senior 
intimate relation who has educated and brought up the former, 
in that case the question of the policy of discouraging idle- 
ness does not arise at all. It is a question of the per- 
formance of a duty, which, whatever view Europeans may take 
of the Joint-family system, a Hindu considers paramount. 
A Hindu supports also a number of distant relatives and 
dependents. But, as the relief in such a case takes rather the 
shape of charity than compulsory family maintenance, it is 
desirable that, having regard to the interests of society and of 
dear and near relations, proper discretion should be exercised. 
The decay of many Hindu families is mainly traceable to the 
fact of the Aurta or head of the family disabling himself from 
properly educating or making provision for his heirs in con- 
sequence of his having to support numerous drones and 
hangers-on. He either blindly follows the example of his 
ancestors, or is too proud to plead his inability. To give free 
play to the charitable sentiments which evoke a large measure 
of kindness on one side and reverence on the other, is, no doubt, 
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highly commendable, but the claims of charity should be 
subordinate to the calls of duty. On the whole, balancing the 
advantages and disadvantages of the Hindu Joint-family 
system, the former will be found to outweigh the latter. “I 
am not blind,” said Mr. Cotton, in a letter addressed to a 
native friend, “to the excellencies of your family organisation ; 
and desire to especially acknowledge the admirable domestic 
influence it exercises upon its members. As an Englishman, 
with my home in a country where the family tie is comparative- 
ly lightly regarded, and the members of a family tear them- 
selves asunder as a matter of course and almost without 
compunction. and settle apart from one another in all the 
quarters of the globe, I cannot but appreciate the immense 
affective superiority of the organisation you enjoy. Properly 
speaking, it is only by the natural cultivation of the family 
affections that a man is able instinctively to call into existence 
dispositions calculated to fit him individually for public life. 
In your family arrangements you possess, therefore, through 
a process of progressive development, the necessary panoply 
of life, and I trust that the high recognition of the urgency of 
domestic sympathy will never be forgotten whatever may be 
the vicisssitudes the Hindu Joint-family system is destined 
to experience.” 

5. With the Mahommedans, marriage is merely a civil con- 
tract. It confers no rights on either party over the property 
of the other. The husband may divorce his wife without 
assigning any reason, and have as many as four wives 
at one time. It is usual for Mahommedans, even of the 
lowest orders, to settle very large dowers on their wives. 
They are seldom exacted so long as _ the parties live 
harmoniously together; but the whole dower is payable 
on divorce or other dissolution of marriage, and a large part 
of it is made exigible at any time, so that a wife is enabled to 
hold the dower 2” terrorem over her husband: and divorce and 
polygamy, though perfectly allowable by the law, are thus very 
much in the nature of luxuries which are confined to the rich. 
The principal incidents of marriage are the wife’s rights to 
dower and maintenance, the husband’s rights to conjugal inter- 
course and matrimonial restraint, the legitimacy of children 
conceived, not merely born, during the subsistence of the 
contract, and the mutual rights of the parties to share in the 
property of each other at death. The right of dower is 
opposed to that of conjugal intercourse, and the right to main- 
tenance is opposed to that of matrimonial restraint. Hence a 
woman is not obliged to surrender her person until she has 
received payment of so much of her dower as is immediately 
exigible by the terms of the contract, and is not entitled to 
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maintenance, except while she submits herself to personal 
restraint. 

6. Now what is the position of a woman in a poor Bengali 
family ? No doubt she is kept under constant tutelage, first 
of her father, then of her husband, and lastly of her son. But 
is she treated as a slave or menial drudge? Certainly not, 
Her labour is a labour of love ; she prefers the comfort and hap- 
piness of her parents, husband and children to her own. Self- 
denial, patient endurance, economy, simplicity, modesty, ten- 
derness and sincere affection are the prominent features of 
her character. The household duties, which are principally 
done by the female members, consist of sprinkling, by the 
hand, a solution of cowdung and water on the open yard, 
which is next swept by a broom made of the stalks of palm 
trees ; besmearing by means of a piece of rag with the said 
solution (which is a disinfectant) the mud floors and _ plinths 
of houses having mat or mud walls and thatched with straw 
or golpatta; covering the sunny sides of the walls with cow- 
dung cakes used as fuel; husking paddy or other corn by 
means of the dhenki, or pedal; boiling paddy and drying 
it in the sun with a view to turning it into rice ; scouring the 
brass or stone utensils, if any ; removing the plantain leaves, 
or stitched go/patta, used, in the absence of plates, for taking 
meals ; bringing water in earthen or brass pitchers from an 
adjacent tank or stream ; cooking food, which consists mostly 
of rice, d@é/, vegetables, curry and fish, and doing other necessary 
work, The women in the lower orders, such as Sontals, 
Bunwas, Haris, Domes, &c.,earn by serving as coolies. Their 
earnings go to contribute to the common expenses of the 
family, and in case the husband is an invalid, or the father too 
old to work, form the principal means of its support. But 
they willingly and ungrudgingly serve them, never claiming 
for themselves independent position. Although the lower 
class females are not pardanishins, they do not all work for 
gain. Some buy or sell provisions at the market, collect 
dry sticks in the jungle, or bring meals to the men labouring 
in the fields. Others seldom go out of the house except for the 
purpose of bathing in a neighbouring tank or river, or bringing 
water therefrom. Though they visit one another in their houses 
for friendly conversation, when they manage to snatch a few 
moments of leisure, nowhere do so many of them meet together 
and talk on so many different subjects as at the bathing-ghats. 
As they do net know how to readand write, their gossip is mostly 
taken up with the details of household affairs. They keep 
themselves informed of the pettiest occurrence in their neigh- 
bour’s house, and seldom hesitate to disclose the secrets of 
their own. Table-talk, which is so amusing and instructive to 
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Western nations, is not only not held, but on the contrary the 
parties are almost silent while sitting to dinner. The women 
take their meals after the men have finished, and often use, in 
their unclean state, the very plates or articles just used by the 
latter. With the exception of the Sontals, Bunwas, and other 
low castes, the generality of the masses abstain from spiri- 
tuous liquors. The only mild stimulant they indulge in—and 
this they do to their heart’s content—is tobacco. On festive 
occasions the Sontals, Bunwas, &c., add to their mirth by 
dancing, singing and playing on the ¢om-tom, in which recrea- 
tion both the sexes take part. 


‘¢ The Sontal possesses a happy disposition, is hospitable to strangers, and 
social to a fault among his own people. Every occasion is seized upon for a 
feast, at which the absence of luxuries is compensated for by abundance of game 
and liquor from fermented rice. The Sontal treats the female members of his 
family with respect, allows them to join in festivals, and only marks his 
superiority by finishing his meal before his wife begins. ‘The Sontal woman is 
modest but frank. Ignorant of the shrinking squeamishness of the Hindu 
female, she converses intelligently with strangers, and performs the rites of hos- 
pitality to her husband’s guests. Her dance is slow and decorous. All the 
women join hands, form themselves int» an arc of a circle. and advance and 
retire towards the centre, where the musicians are placed, at the same time 
moving slightly towards the right so as to complete the circle in about an 
hour,” —Hunter’s Annals of Rural Bengal. 

7. Sympathy and a disposition to render neighbourly 
assistance form a prominent feature in the character of a 
Bengali. But the good effect of this very desirable quality is 
often marred by a rancorous spirit of vindictiveness, which is 
not unfrequently out of proportion to the wrongs suffered. 
The sight of two neighbouring women violently quarreling 
with each other is really shocking. They then give vent to their 
rage at the top of their voice in the vilest and most indecent 
epithets, each raking up scandalous anecdotes in her adversary’s 
life or that of her relatives. The origin of such disputes is often 
very trifling, but as neither party is the least disposed to suffer 
herself to be defeated by the other, they become hotter and hotter 
until they end in violent abuse, Then it is difficult to believe, 
that they are the modest and peaceful creatures they usually 
are. Fortunately such quarrels (taking place among the lower 
orders’ are few and far between, and the bitter feeling does 
not last long. In a day or two they are friends again, But 
if the men take part in such quarrels (which they seldom do), 
the matter becomes serious and has often to be settled in 
the courts, 

8. Chastity is held in such high esteem by the Bengali that, 
when his wife is suspected or caught in adulterous intercourse, 
he becomes so enraged and furious as to endanger his life by a 
murderous assault on his wife and her paramour. Fortunately 


such cases are of rare occurrence, and the woman seldom sins, 
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but is rather sinned against—often a victim of seduction, but 
rarely a wilful offender. Her foolishness and want of tact 
often cost her her life, or make her incur the displeasure of her 
husband. For instance, the husband, being exhausted and 
fatigued with the hard labour of the day, returns home, 
and, not finding the dinner ready, or noticing her negligence in 
some item of the long list of her duties, asks” her angrily to 
explain her conduct, or scolds her. A _ prudent woman, under 
such circumstances, would reply in the mildest language 
possible, and try her best to pacify and soothe him, remember- 
ing that he is fatigued and hungry. But it often happens that 
the wife, presuming too much upon her husband’s indulgence, 
and, wondering that, instead of appreciating her services, he is 
given to scolding and harsh treatment, answers him petulantly 
and insolently, and gets a beating or flogging, which, on further 
altercation and mutual recrimination, often ends fatally, 
The foregoing authentic description finds corroboration in the 
history of the criminal cases decided by the Indian courts. Both 
the husband and wife, under such circumstances, are deserving 
of great pity. They may have passed the greater part of their 
lives in love and harmony, may have been parents of a troop 
of children depending for their maintenance on the fruits of 
their labour; but in an evil hour, for want of a little self-restraint, 
or prudent consideration, they bring inevitable ruin on them- 
selves and their family, Both are the victimsof misunderstanding; 
each thinking that the other is to blame, each concludes that there 
is reasonable ground of complaint against the supposed in- 
human and unkind conduct of the other. If they had educa- 
tion enough to understand the imperative necessity of weighing 
motives and thinking before acting, and not acting from 
sudden impulses and the heat of the moment, they might have 
averted many disasters. It will appear on minute examination 
that most of the crimes affecting the human body, committed 
by the masses in our country, are traceable to their thoughtless- 
ness and impulsiveness, and not to habitual cruelly or depravity 
of the heart. With the exception of such occasional unfor- 
tunate occurrences, the domestic life of the Berigali passe 
smoothly. 


“The domestic Kfe of the Hindu is, indeed, in itself, not more immoral than 
that of a European home, Far from it ; there is so much miSconce; tion on this 
point, that it is desirabie to state what the facts actually are. The affection of 
Hindus for the various members of the family group is a praiseworthy and 
distinctive feature of national character, evinced, not in sentiment only, but in 
practical manifestations of enduriag cha ity ; the devotion of a parent to a child, 
and of children to parents, is most touching. ‘The normal social relations of a 
Hindu family, knit together by ties of affection, rigid in chastity, and controlled 
by the public opinion of neighbouring elders and caste, command our admira- 
tion, and, in many respects, afford an exalople we should do well to follow.’— 
Cotton's “ New India.” 
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The wants of the poor Bengali are few, and his desires are 
limited, and he remains contented if such wants are supplied 
and such desires are satisfied. A few plots of land to raise 
crops upon, a few cattle and poultry, and an humble shed to 
live in, generally constitute his worldly possessions. 


‘* For him “hard” labor spread her “scanty” store 
Just gave what life required, but gave no more. 
His best companions, innocence and health ; 
And his best riches, ignorance of- wealth,” 


The rustic Bengali usually dresses himself very simply, wrap- 
ping round his waist a dhuzz reaching a little below the knee, 
with one end folded and fixed below the back and the other 
sometimes made toencircle the waist witha knot and some- 
times allowed to dangle in plaits)s He has his gamcha, or 
bathing-towel, which he puts on whilst his dhutz is drying. 
On holy-day occasions the luxury of shoes, shirt, chadur 
or coat, &c., is indulged in. The women put ona sare 
or adhuti, which very economically and elegantly does the 
duty of a pantaloon, a gown, and head-dress. Considering 
that the Hindus bathe almost every day throughout the year, 
and every day wash their cloths in water, it is not too much to 
say thatin this respect they are the cleanliest people in the 
world. 

9. But neither the Hindu nor the Mahommedan village 
community appears to have any advanced ideas of sanitation. 
Noxious vegetation, ill-ventilated houses, with damp floors, 
surrounded by thick jungle or clusters of trees, dirty ponds 
or sheets of water filled with the material of vegetable decom- 
position, or other putrid substance, narrow!lanes or bye-paths, 
almost ankle-deep in dust or mud, accumulations, of rubbish, or 
other fetid matter on the house premises, &c, generally disfigure 
village sites, making them the hot-beds of cholera. malarious 
fever, and other mortal diseases. The insanitary condition of the 
rural tracts is due to two principal causes :—the poverty of the 
people and their fatalism. Any scheme for the improvement 
of rural sanitation by means of additional taxation is destined 
to be a failure. The only measure likely to.be beneficial at 
present seems to be the enlargement of the powers of Local 
Boards having at their disposal sufficient funds to be spent on 
Sanitation and a supply of good drinking water. 

To return to the habits and condition of the lower class females. 
Their principal property consists of their ornaments, of which 
they are very fond. Owing to the poverty of the masses, 
their trinkets and gewgaws are not worth much. But some 
of them, by means of gifts from their relatives and by a rigid 
economy, manage to possess jewellery, usually carried on 
their persons, of a value much above their condition. These 
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constitute their Stridiun, or peculium, to which they have 
absolute right, and which they never allow to be used 
for meeting the ordinary expenses of the family, except in 
extreme cases. These are delusive signs of the prosperity 
of the Bengali family, which mostly suffers from chill penury, 
finding it difficult to keep body and soul together. Besides 
the pleasure of personal use, the principal motive which actuates 
a woman in securing this jewellery in spite of privation, 
is to make some provision for her heirs, charged with the cost 
of performing her Svadk ceremony,omission of which is con- 
sidered the greatest calamity to a Hindu In order to raise 
money fos temporary purposes, she sometimes pawns some 
of her ornaments to a neighbouring rich lady, and the fairness 
of their dealing is proved by the fact of their very rarely 
having occasion to have recourse to the Courts for the purpose 
of settling their mutual claims. So long asa female remains 
attached toa family as one of its members, entrusted with its 
internal management, she is kind and considerate in her beha- 
viour towards her kith and kin, economical and prudent -in her 
habits, and fair in her dealings with outsiders. But, as soon as 
circumstances compel her to serve in a menial capacity, such as 
a maid-servant or cook, she generally contracts bad habits, 
deceiving her’master by petty peculations in market purchases, 
and often becomes subject to failings difficult to escape from in 
her dependent position. There are other classes who may be 
called the poor gentry, whose family prestige does not allow them 
to serve as menial servants, and who consequently suffer silently 
and uncompliainingly extreme hardships under exceptional 
c rcumstances, 


‘*The Bengali bears existence with a composure that neither accident nor 
chance can ruffle. He becomes silently rich or uncomplainingly poor. The 
emotional part of his nature is in strict subjection, his resentment enduring but 
unspoken ; his gratitude of the sort that silently descends from generation to 
generation. The passion for privacy reaches its climax in the domestic re- 
lations. An outer apartment in even the humblest households is set apart for 
strangers and the transaction of business, but everything behind it is a mystery. 
The most intimate friend does not venture to make those commonplace 
kindly enquiries about a neighbour’s wife, or daughter, which European 
courtesy demands from mere acquaintance. The family privacy is maintained 
at any price. During the famine of 1866 it was found impossible to render 
public charity available to the female members of the respectable classes, and 
many a rural household starved s'owly to death without uttering a complaint 
or making a sign.’ — Hurters ** Annals of Rural Bengal.” 


10. The position of female members of the educated 
and upper ranks of Bengali society is ladylike and respect- 
able. The mother, and in her absence the wife, is the mistress 
of the family, superintending the household affairs within 
the zenana, usually done by cooks and maid-servants. They 
prefer to live in privacy and seclusion, not liking to expose 
themselves to the rude gaze of the public. This is effectually 
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prevented on occasions of travel by the usual veil, which is 
a beautiful emblem of modesty. From the time of marriage and 
attainment of the age of puberty till she gives birth to a 
child, a female remains completely covered with a veil. Then 
it becomes shorter and shorter, and is taken off the face 
when she becomes an elderly matron, but is not entire- 
ly withdrawn. She wears a veil, not only outside the zenana, 
but inside it also. In the presence of her husband’s elder brother 
she is not to appear unveiled, or to speak with him except 
through a medium. A female sometimes resides.in her father- 
in-law’s and sometimes in her father’s house. While with her 
parents she is not required to put on a veil within the zenana, 
except when her husband visits the house, whom, in her prime 
of youth, she is not to meet unveiled, or speak to in the pre- 
sence of elderly relations. The Hindu family being joint, 
the wife is seldom left in the solitary company of her husband, 
but lives surrounded by a good many relatives. She is to observe 
minutely the customary rules prescribing her behaviour to- 
wards them. A slight violation of such rules is sure to be 
noticed especially by her mother-in-law and her husband’s 
sisters, with whom she is often found to fall out. But the chief 
troubles of a Hindu lady commence with her widowhood. 
Then she is compelled to lead a life of austerity and self-denial. 
She is not permitted to marry again, even though her husband 
dies before she attains puberty. She is allowed only one full 
meal a day, which, again, is of the plainest sort, fish and sti- 
mulant articles being prohibited. Her widowhood disqualifies 
her from taking any active part in such auspicious ceremonies 
as Annaprashana, Upanayana, marriage, &. This is adding 
insult to injury. It is time that this cruel and inhuman 
custom shouid be discontinued. 

Ir. The usual monotonous and smooth home life of a Hindu 
is relieved not only by the ceremonies alluded to above, but by 
Pogjahs, the principal of which is the Doorga Poojah. This 
is the grandest annual Hindu religious festival, similar to the 
Mohorrum of the Mahommedans. It lasts three days in Ashin 
or Kartik ; the Vashan, or the ceremony of immersion of the 
image in water, taking’ place on the fourth day, when, for a few 
cays following, friends and acquaintances, happening to meet 
together, generally embrace one another. The courts and other 
offices being closed, the people make a very merry time of it. 
They dress themselves in their best, holding a sort of con- 
versazione. The poor are relieved and fed, and the rich 
entertained with sumptuous banquets, za¢ras or musical per- 
formances, and various sorts of diversions. The Poojak, which 
is considerably on the decline on account of the spread of 
English education, may not be desirable on zrounds of eco- 
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nomy, but its usefulness in calling forth religious enthusiasm 
in the heart of a genuine Hindu, and in creating a strong and 
sacred bond of national unity, cannot be overestimated. 
There cannot be a Hindu family without its religion: religion 
being interwoven with social manners and customs. What 
is really worshipped is not the image in mud sculpture, but the 
attributes of the Deity conceived through the medium of the 
image. And this periodical public acknowledgment of the 
Creator by the Hindus appears to contrast favourably with the 
absorbing secularism and gross materialism of Western civiliza- 
tion. < 

12. The Mohorrum is an annual commemoration of the 
death of Hasan and Husain, the descendants of Mahommed the 
Prophet. Hasan was poisoned to death, and Husain died while 
fighting with his followers against Yazid, a rival Khalifa. It is 
celebrated every year for ten days, during which the 
Mahommedan community are wrought up to the highest 
pitch of religious enthusiasm, offering up fervently their 
prayers to the Adah, reciting the history of the melan- 
choly end of their religious martyrs, relieving and feeding the 
poor, and holding religious processions on the seventh, ninth, 
and tenth days with elephants and horses caparisoned amidst 
two rows of flags, colored with beautiful designs and sacred 
texts from the Koran, carrying with them, on the tenth, both 
night and day, the Zaza (the representation of the tomb of 
Hasan and Husain), and beating their breasts with incessant 
utterance of Hasan-Husain-Hasan-Husain. The sight is 
really pathetic, and cannot fail to call forth feelings of religious 
admiration and awe even in other religionists, when it is serious- 
ly contemplated how potent and lasting is the influence of 
religion on men’s minds, and what tremendous self-sacrifices 
and physical discomforts they can subject themselves to for 
religious considerations. 

13. To return to the position of Bengali ladies. As parda- 
nishins they enjoy a not inconsiderable amount of liberty, 
which they have sufficient good sense and intelligence not to 
convert into licence. The high moral lessons of the Maha- 
bharata, Bhagavat Gita, and other didactic national legends, 
the lives of Sita, Sabitri, Damaianti, &c., who are models 
of purity and chastity, the frequent religious ceremonies 
and observances in the family, their high patrician spirit in 
up-holding the time-honoured reputation and dignity of the 
family they are born in, or married into, and the virtuous 
principles resulting from these various influences, guard their 
morals more effectively than the walls which confine them. 
Nor is the beauty of their persons less conspicuous than the 
excellence of their souls, 
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‘In Bengal the sixteenth year of a young lady is thought to be the sweetest 
and most charming. Some of them are very handsome in their features. and 
their complexion is like the whiteness of milk mixed with the redness of lac, 
a color which most Bengalis prefer to the snowy whiteness of the European.” — 
Lal Behari Dey’s ‘* Bengal Peasant Life.” 

The beauty of the ladies of some of the aristocratic families in 
Calcutta was highly appreciated and admired by His Highness 
the Prince of Wales while visiting India. Elegantly dressed and 
adorned with rich jewellery from head to foot, having their hair 
parted and adjusted handsomely, and the toes and sides of their 
feet painted red with lacdye, they look beautiful, like the goddess 
Durga. It is highly desirable that, like their persons, their minds 
should be beautified with the rich treasures of knowledge, for no 
beauty is comparable to the beauty of the mind. No, doubt 
some of them have acquired a fair knowledge of Bengali, such 
as to enable them to compose books and contribute to 
periodicals, but we cannot conceal the fact that female educa- 
tion in Bengal has been sadly neglected. The number of 
the ladies, mostly native education Christian and Brahma, 
who have received high education and become graduates, 
serving as doctors, teachers, inspectresses of schools, &c, 
is very small. They have thrown off the jparda: and 
adopted habits partly native and partly European, but 
they are no worse for that. Their superior education, and 
consequent strength of mind, serve to make amends for the 
loss of the advantages enjoyed by jparda-nishin ladies. But 
the example of the former is not likely to be followed by the 
latter for some time to come, until the advantages of female 
education and the necessity of finding suitable employment 
for them are thoroughly appreciated by the generality of our 
countrymen. Native- gentlemen returning from England, and 
serving as Civilians, Barristers, Professors, &c, have adopted 
the European style of living, according to the female members 
of their family the status of ladies, and treating them as such. 
Some of the conservative portion of our countrymen charge 
them with denationalising habits, tending to estrange them 
from their fellow-countrymen, But does not experience show 
that they stand up for our rights and privileges ; that they are 
better able to preserve or enlarge them, and that some of them 
have made noble self-sacrifices to serve their country’s cause? 
Being brought up in Western ideas of civilisation, and -having 
to move in high European circles, their costumes and habits 
quite befit their position. What idea should we entertain of a 
native Judge of the High Court occupying the judgment seat 
by the side of his European colleague in dhuté and sippers ? 
The heart and not the outward behaviour is the real test by which 
to judge a man ; and when we find the heart of these enlighten- 
ed gentlemen earnestly bent upon promoting our welfare, we 
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should be prepared to recognise their patriotic services and 
Overcome our prejudices against their adoption of foreign 
manners. 

14. Bengali society is divided into numerous. classes, 
each class generally pursuing a different occupation or 
calling, Among the Mahommedans, as with the Europeans, 
the nature of a man’s occupation does not create caste distinc- 
tions. No doubt wealth confers respectability, but there is 
nothing to prevent a rich Mahommedan merchant from inter- 
marrying, or dining, with a petty Mahommedan trader. Such 
is not the case with the Hindu castes. Not only the primary 
castes, Brahmans and Sudras, but the endless sub-divisions of 
the latter, on account of their following different avocations, 
stand aloof from each other in social intercourse. Weavers, 
potters, blacksmiths, carpenters, oilmen, washermen, barbers, 
etc., are so many sub-castes. Certainly it stands to reason 
that there should not be intermarriage among them so long 
as they stick to their respective professions. But it sometimes 
happens that some member of one of these classes, having 
received the advantages of English education, is a high 
Goveriment official, or a member of the learned professions. 
In that case, not only he himself, but the other members of his 
family, give up the hereditary calling. According to modern 
civilised notions of etiquette and respectability, he is a_ gentle- 
man, while his caste people are common labourers and workmen. 
The social problem which presents itself for solution is whether, 
having regard to the interests of society, the existing custom 
requiring this gentleman to continue to associate socially with 
his tribe, or clan, should be rigidly followed, or there should 
be a departure from it, allowing him to obtain the social status 
of a higher circle to which he has entitled himself by his 
education and culture? On the one hand, no pursuit of 
business, so long as it is an honest means of gaining a livell- 
hood, should be considered ignoble; on the other hand, the 
progress of society will remain stationary, or be retarded, if 
its advanced members are compelled to move in the narrow 
groove of their unenlightened circle, and denied the genial 
influence of social intercourse with men of their peers. Con- 
sidering the pros and cons of the question, the only conclusion 
which appears to us satisfactory is this—that intellectual and 
moral culture, and not professional occupation, which is ceasing 
to be the hereditary and exclusive pursuit of a particular class, 
should be the standard of caste distinction. 

15. But it is not so much the social as the economic results 
of the caste-system which are injurious :— 


** Accustomed to look upon toil as a work of slavery, the Hindus (of the 
high castes) have never worked more than was necessary to supply their wants. 
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Capital, therefore, the surplus of production above consumption, has never exist- 
ed; and in the absence of capital, any high advance in material civilisation is 
impossible. Another element of such an advance, co-operation, has been 
equally unknown. Division of labour in its literal sense, of giving to every 
man a separate employment, has indeed been carried to its utmost length ; 
but the division of labour in its economical signification as a method of co- 
operation has been rendered impossible by the contempt which divides man 
from man. On this subject false appearances, and inaccurate names for these 
appearances, have led many writers into error. Division of labour as a term 
of Political Economy, means a division of processes in order to an ultimate 
combination of results. Division of labour as predicable of Indian art or 
manufacture, means a division of results (each man being able to do only one 
thing), effected by a combination of processes (each man performing the whole 
of the processes requisite to produce the single result).”—Zunter’s “ Annals of 
Rural Bengal,” vol. t, p. 138. 

16. As if caste distinction were not enough to divide society, 
even the same caste people, mostly Hindu villagers, are divided 
by dalladoli, or faction. If a villager violates any religious, 
or social custom, and the whole rural Hindu community agree 
in thinking that his act amounts to an uncompromising re- 
pudiation of such custom ona very, important point, he is 
excommunicated, ze. intermarriage and dining with his caste 
people are prohibited. Washermen and barbers would refuse 
to serve him, If there is a difference of opinion as to the pros 
priety of his conduct, his supporters and opponents form 
themselves into two opposite parties, who cease to dine with 
each other. Such is the reverence paid to custom, and the 


vigorous measures generally adopted to preserve it intact ! 


There are not only accidental, but permanent, causes of 
social division among the same caste people. For instance, the 
Brahmans are either Rari or Varendra, according as they are 
descended from the original settlers on the West or East side of 
the Ganges, Koolin- or Suritriya, the former belonging to the 
fraternity of noble Brahmans, created by Ballal Sen, the last 
Hindu sovereign of Bengal, the latter not belonging to that 
fraternity. About goo A. D, King Adisur of Gour, wishing to 
perform sacrifices for which the Brahmans of Lower Bengal 
were not competent, brought five Brahmans from Kanauj, 
According to the purity of their descent from these emigrants 
and the places of their settlements, their descendants were 
called Rari or Varendray The rival claims of the old and new 
settlers soon became a source of national disquiet, and two 
centuries afterwards Ballal Sen found it necessary to settle 
questions of precedence by a comprehensive classification of 
his Aryan subjects. Several mixed castes were derived from 
the followers of the Kanauj Brahmans, such as Kayasthas. 
Koolinism, which at one time proved to be a prolific source of 
scandalous polygamy, pecuniary exaction, and wretchedness 
of Koolin wives (many of whom, having 80 or 100 co-wives, 
could seldom see their husbands after marriage), has left its 
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injurious traces only in so far as it relates to the extraordinarily 
high fees leviable on behalf of a Koolin bridegroom. As the 
high qualifications which constitute a title to Koolinism are 
now seldom possessed by the descendants of the ancient 
houses of nobility, society should see its way to remodelling the 
system witb a view to prevent its abuse. 

17. Now a point for an interesting enquiry is—Do the 
Bengali societies, divided by social and caste distinctions, dal/a- 
dolt, or party faction, and nice claims of noble descent, really 
form a compact nation possessing the necessary elements of 
national unity for political purposes? Sir William Hunter thus 
disposes of the question in his “ Annals of Rural Bengal :’— 


‘““The Indo-Aryans have paid a heavy penalty for debasing the humbler 
children of the soil by that stagnation and incapability of national advancement 
which has formed the most conspicuous difference between them and other 
famities of the same noble stock. They refused to share their light with the 
people who dwelt in darkness, and for ages any further illumination has been 
denied to them. For seven centuries has Providence humbled the disdainful 
spirit of Hinduism beneath.the heel of barbarian invaders, grinding together 
all classes of people as upon the nether mill-stone, and slowly bringing on the 
time foretold in the Sanscrit Book of the Future, when the Indian people shall 
be of one caste and form one nation. That this time is not now far off, no 
one who is acquainted with the Bengalis of the present day will doubt. 
They have about them the capabilities of a noble people What they want 
is social amalgamation. to be effected, not as the Sanscrit Prophet predicts, by 
the universal corruption of the Indian races, but as the Christian devoutly 
hopes, by their universal regeneration.” 

A careful insight into Bengali society cannot fail to disclose 
real homogeneity amidst apparent heterogeneousness. It is er- 
roneous to believe that the Indo-Aryans treated the Sudras after 
the manner of Russian serfs, Greek helots, or Roman plebeians. 
They were regarded more as children and dependents, than 
slaves or conquered people. There was not that feeling of 
humiliation and self-debasement under foreign yoke, on the 
one hand, and haughty, domineering and insulting deportment, 
on the other, that are generally observed in the relations be- 
tween natives and Anglo-Indians, The principal duty of 
Hindu kings was to please their subjects and consult their 
real interests. They were looked up to as the natural leaders 
and rulers of mankind, and their authority was supported more 
by moral and spiritual than by animal force. Their easy subju- 
gation by marauding and plundering barbarians was not due 
to the discontent of their subjects, or want of social amalgama- 
tion, but to their apathy and indifference to material prosperity 
and self-aggrandizement, their heart being more bent upon 
securing a place in heaven, than upon consolidating an empire on 
earth. But whatever may have been the state of things in 
ancient times, it is evident that the Hindu castes, as they 
stand at present, are drawn towards one another by ties of 


sympathy and common religion,’ “ The system of caste,” says 
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Mr. Cotton, “far from being the source of all the troubles 
which can be traced in Hindu society, has rendered the most 
important services in the past, and still continues to sustain 
order and solidarity. The admirable order of Hinduism is 
too valuable to be rashly sacrificed before the Moloch of pro- 
gress. Better is order without progress, if that were possible, 
than progress with disorder.” The agitation in connection 
with the Consent Act has shown that caste distinctions do not 
stand in the way of the Hindus uniting for the defence of 
their religious rights. The history of the Indian Nation at 
Congress goes to show satisfactorily that, despite caste distinc- 
tions and wide differences of race and creed, the Bengalis can 
unite nationally and constitutionally for the enforcement of 
their political rights. And as they have the privilege of living 
under an enlightened and liberal Government, whose declared 
policy is to mete out even-handed justice to all its subjects, 
without distinction of creed, caste, or colour, want of social amal- 
gamation (which means nothing more than absence of inter- 
marriage and inter-dining) does not disqualify the educated 
Bengalis from representing their countrymen in the Legislative 
Councils, local self-government, or administrative efficiency. 

18. But neither social amalgamation nor political training 
is of any avail, unless the nation practises honesty and fair 
dealing. Both individual and national advancement underlies 
the golden motto, “ Honesty is the best principle.’ As litigation 
forms a large part of the business of the people, it is necessary 
to enquire how far it has affected their character, and whether it 
is a result of their habits or a necessary institution, on account 
of their large connection with landed property. Some Euro- 
peans have characterised the Bengalis as a highly litigious 
nation. This groundless charge has been so ably met by Sir 
William Hunter in his “ Annals of Rural Bengal” that we 
make no apology to the reader for quoting him once more :— 


‘*‘Tam tempted to advert for a moment to a charge brought against the 
native character by two learned historians, who have written eloquently about 
the Benga'i without any personal acquaintance with Rural Bengal. Mr. Mill 
and Lord Macaulay have painted the Indian husbandman as a very litigious, 
slippery fellow; the former gentleman having never set foot on Indian soil, 
the Jatter with such materials before him as come in the way of a Calcutta 
official. The statistics of rural litigation in England afford no ground of com- 
parison ; for in England only a small section of the community has any rights 
connected with the soil, and the litigations to which such rights give rise are 
proportionately few. In Bengal, on the other hand, at least five-sixths of the 
population have some connection with land, and are liable to the disputes which 
naturally spring from it. The population of Bengal is about thirty-five 
millions ; the total number of civil suits during the year (1864) was 134,393, 
giving a suit to every 260 inhabitants ; so that, assuming the average duration of 
existence to be thirty-five years, six out of every seven of the Bengali people 
pass through life without anything to do with the Civil Courts. That the 
litigation is beneficial is proved by the fact that out of 108,559 original suits, 
77;979 were decided in favour of the plaintiff, besides the vast number which 
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were not prosecuted to judgment in consequence of the defendant privately 
yielding the claim to save further expenses The habitual enforcement of 
civil rights is the best possible training for the temperate use of political privi- 
leges ; and the trust which the natives of India have learned to repose in our 
judicial system, contrasts strongly with the period--scarcely seventy-five years 
ago—during which one in every sixty thousand inhabitants annually ventured 
to ask the aid of the courts, and only one ina hundred thousand annually 
obtained it.” 

19. But for some reasons litigation has not proved as bene- 
ficial as might be desired. In the first place, it is very expen- 
sive. In some cases the expenses of litigation exceed the 
value of, or swallow up, the property in dispute. But the parties 
carry it on out of mere zéd. It is well known that there is a 
large annual surplus on account of the civil administration 
of justice. May not a portion of this be applied in the reduc- 
tion of the stamp duty leviable on plaints? Practically, justice 
often turns out to bea sort of marketable commodity, being 
generally obtained by the party who can fee the best advocate, 
make good fadbir, and hold out the longest. The cumbrous 
character of the tardy and expensive trial of title suits makes 
it undesirable for parties to institute them in the first instance, 
until all the remedies provided for by summary and Small Cause 
Court procedure have been exhausted. Such bootless skirmishes 
disable them from fighting successfully in the title suit which 
can alone settle their rights finally. Cases are frequently post- 
poned and it often happens that a party who has produced his 
witnesses a dozen times, and kept them ready for examination 
fails to produce important witnesses just at the time when the 
court finds it convenient to take up his case, The court, again, 
having to offer explanation in the event of a case standing over 
for more than six months, often rejects applications for postpone- 
ment under such circumstances, thereby causing miscarriage of 
justice. Then, again, the courts are infested by a set of touters, or 
petty-foggers, who corrupt the very fountain of justice by dis- 
torting the facts of evidence and by other nefarious practices, 
which, despite stringent penal provisions, these detestable pests 
carry on with impunity. 

20. In the ordinary transactions of business the Bengali is 
not flagrantly unfair. He is, no doubt, fond of haggling in 
entering into bargains, but the practice does not indicate a 
constitutional disposition to deceive, but simply an attempt 
at cleverness in the management of business. Both the parties 
to a contract know each other, and the bargain, in nine cases 
out of ten, is struck fairly in the long run. There may be 
a few sharpers and swindlers, but their dishonourable con- 
duct no more reflects discredit upon the general fair 
character of the Bengalis, than the unscrupulous conduct of 
some Anglo-Indians tells against the honour of the English 
nation. That the educated Bengalis possess intellectual capa- 
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cities and moral virtues of a high order is amply proved by 
their honourable and distinguished career as able and honest 
members of the learned professions, learned and_ patriotic 
editors and authors, thoroughly competent and conscientious 
public servants, and energetic and independent members of 
self-governing institutions. The superiority of the natives of 
the country in administering law and justice to their own 
people is a fact that cannot be seriously disputed. No autho- 
rity on the subject could be higher than that of the late Lord 
Chancellor, the Earl of Selborne, who on a certain occasion 
spoke as follows from his place in Parliament :— 

‘‘My Lords, for some years I practised in Indian cases before the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and during those years 
there were few cases of any imperial importance in which I was not 
concerned. I had considerable opportunities of observing the manner 
in which, in civil cases, the native Judges did their duty, and I have 
no hesitation in saying—and_ I know this was also the opinion of the 
Judges during that time—that the judgments of the native Judges 
bore most favourable comparison, as a general rule, with the judg- 
ments of English Judges. I should be sorry to say anything in dis- 
paragement of English Judges, who, as a class, are most anxious 
carefully to discharge their duty; but I repeat that I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that in every instance, in respect of integrity, of 
learning, of knowledge, of the soundness and satisfactory character 
of the judgment arrived at, the native judgments were quite as good 
as those of English Judges.” 

A few words on the despatch of the Secretary of 
State, disallowing the Simultaneous Examination scheme, 
may not be out of place here. His decision is highly 
disappointing, as he appears to be determined to pursue a 
retrograde policy, notwithstanding his liberal instincts, in the 
face of a flood of light now thrown on Indian questions in 
consequence of the increased interest taken in them by several 
eminent members in the House of Commons, who have care- 
fully studied and mastered them, and who will, we make no 
doubt, strain every nerve to have this unjust decision set aside. 
A careful examination of the grounds of opinion on which 
this momentous question has been decided cannot fail to im- 
press one with the conviction, that it has not been considered 
on the broad and fundamental principle of equality in the eye 
of law, and that too much stress has been laid upon considera- 
tions of expediency and local, personal, or contingent circum- 
stances in India. A satisfactory solution of the problem can 
be arrived at only in accordance with the Queen’s Proclamation 
of 1858, and the generous instincts of Englishmen at home, 
untrammelled by the local associations and bureaucratic influ- 
ences prevailing here. It is conceded that the educated natives 
of India, especially educated Bengalis, are intellectually fit for 
administrative work. For physical training they need not go 
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to England. Is residence in England a sine gud non for obtain- 
ing the necessary moral culture? The ancient Indo-Aryan 
civilisation, which was unique in the history of the world, was 
purely indigenous, our ancestors rarely holding communication 
with foreign nations, If such a civilisation (partly revived 
under English rule), unaffected by foreign influence, was pos- 
sible in India many, many centuries ago, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the people of India may regain their lost civilisa- 
tion under the civilising influence of English government, 
without having recourse to foreign travel. 

Moreover, it should be borne in mind that the habits, man- 
ners, customs, languages, ways of thinking, &c., of the people 
of India are different from those of Englishmen. Whether is an 
acquaintance with the mode of life and character of the ruler, 
or the ruled, necessary for the purpose of efficient adminis- 
tration in India? 

It is well known, as a matter of fact, that English Civilians, 
on their first landing in India, are placed in subordinate 
and less responsible positions, and it is only when, after 
a stay of several years in India, they have acquired 
sufficient experience of official work, native life, and the verna- 
culars, that they are deemed competent to be entrusted with 
higher responsibilities. Even experienced officers, who have 
resided a long time in India, are occasionally found to commit 
official vagaries and blunders. “ Few worse governments,” says 
Dr. Congreve, “ can be devised than one in which the governors 
are launched into office at an immature age; and when years 
and practice have refined their judgment and qualified them 
for their task, they make way for others to renew the same 
process: make their mistakes, learn wisdom, and spend the 
wisdom acquired in an idle and objectless existence in another 
sphere, or in the best contingency, not in the service of those 
at whose expense they have acquired it. The constant change 
of governors and their unripeness are ever-recurring topics of 
remark in the discussions on our government; and I find the 
judgment of an acute and not unfriendly statesman is to the 
effect, that in the inability to settle in India lies the most in- 
superable objection to our rule.” 


KAILAS CHUNDRA KANJILAL, B.L. 
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ArT. VI.—BENGAL: ITS CASTES AND CURSES. 
INDEPENDENT SECTION. 
(Continued from No. 198, April 1895.) 
THE VAISYAS.—(Continued.) 


HE Setts and Bysacks of Calcutta maintain no social inter- 
course with those of Maldah,* Dacca, and other places 

of Bengal. Each party acknowledges the other to be of 
the same parent stock with it; but, as in the case of 
the Radhi and Varendra Brahmanas, the separation, lasting 
more than four hundred years, defies every attempt to effect a 
re-union. The distances between their respective habitats, 
the difficulties of travel, and the growth of certain social customs 
peculiar to the locality to which each party adheres with per- 


ERRATA 


In the previous portion of the article which appeared in January 1895. 


Page 154, line 9 from top, for “ follow” read “ followed.” 


»» 171% foot note, for  Stivarna” read “ Savarna” in two places. 


Calcutta lived for a long time in the North-western 
Provinces for the purpose of trade. We have related how Siva 
Das was honoured under the Royal command of the Emperor 
Akbar. But it was not he alone who carried on trade in the 
North-West. The other families of Setts and Bysacks of Cal- 
cutta followed his example, and were similarly honoured by 
the Mogul Government.t The result of their long sojourn 





* A few years ago a movement was set on foot to make marriage alliances between 
the Setts and Bysacks of Calcutta and those of Maldah, chiefly through the exertions 
of Babu Nilcamal Basdék. But the measure not receiving the general approvai of the 
Sett and Bysack families of Calcutta, made very little progress. It isto the credit 
of Babu Nilcamal that a path has been opened, and in course of time the amalgama- 
tion may advance with better results. 

+ See Risley’s “ Tribes and Castes” in Bengal, vol. II, page 296. 

t Mukundardm and Keshavargém, who were contemporaries of Siva Dds, had both 
an extensive commerce in cloth, the former at Suvarnagrém near Déccd, and the 
latter at Cossimbdzdr. They were also members of the firm of Siva Dds, and often 
sent supplies to him at Allahabad. The former was honoured by the Government of 
the Emperor Akbar by the confirmation of his title ‘* Sett” with the addition of 
the title ** Baboo ;” the other was honoured with the title of ‘* Baboo. ” 
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to England. Is residence in England a sime qué non for obtain- 
ing the necessary moral culture? The ancient Indo-Aryan 
civilisation, which was unique in the history of the world, was 
purely indigenous, our ancestors rarely holding communication 
with foreign nations, If such a civilisation (partly revived 
under English rule), unaffected by foreign influence, was pos- 
sible in India many, many centuries ago, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the people of India may regain their lost civilisa- 
tion under the civilising influence of English government, 
without having recourse to foreign travel. 

Moreover, it should be borne in mind that the habits, man- 
ners, customs, languages, ways of thinking, &c., of the people 
of India are different from those of Englishmen, Whether is an 
acquaintance with the mode of life and character of the ruler, 
or the ruled, necessary for the purpose of efficient adminis- 
tration in India ? 

It is well known, as a matter of fact, that English Civilians, 
on their first landing in India, are placed in subordinate 
and less responsible positions. and i¢ i. --1- 
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remark in the discussions on our government ; and I find the 
judgment of an acute and not unfriendly statesman is to the 
effect, that in the inability to settle in India lies the most in- 
superable objection to our rule.” 


KAILAS CHUNDRA KANJILAL, B.L. 
































ArT. VI—BENGAL: ITS CASTES AND CURSES. 
INDEPENDENT SECTION. 
(Continued from No. 198, April 1895.) 
THE VAISYAS.—(Continued.) 


HE Setts and Bysacks of Calcutta maintain no social inter- 
course with those of Maldah,* Dacca, and other places 
of Bengal. Each party acknowledges the other to be of 
the same parent stock with it; but, as in the case of 
the Radhi and Varendra Brahmanas, the separation, lasting 
more than four hundred years, defies every attempt to effect a 
re-union. The distances between their respective habitats, 
the difficulties of travel, and the growth of certain social customs 
peculiar to the locality to which each party adheres with per- 
tinacity, prevent a re-union, which is very desirable on the 
sround of social economy, The Bysacks of Dacca, for instance, 
are not disposed to give up the /Adémgant or sedan chair used 
by the bridegroom at the time of a wedding, which the Setts 
and Bysacks of Calcutta cannot reconcile with their sense of 
decorum. The peculiar dialects spoken by the Tantuvayas 
of Maldah, Dacca, and other places present a sad contrast to the 
polished speech of the Setts and Bysacks of Calcutta, and this 
is an additional reason why the gulf of separation cannot be 
bridged over. 

There is philological evidence that the Setts and Bysacks of 
Calcutta lived for a long time in the North-Western 
Provinces for the purpose of trade. We have related how Siva 
Das was honoured under the Royal command of the Emperor 
Akbar. But it was not he alone who carried on trade in the 
North-West. The other families of Setts and Bysacks of Cal- 
cutta followed his example, and were similarly honoured by 
the Mogul Government.{ The result of their long sojourn 





* A few years ago a movement was set on foot to make marriage alliances between 
the Setts and Bysacks of Calcutta and those of Maldah, chiefly through the exertions 
of Babu Nilcamal Basdék. But the measure not receiving the general approval of the 
Sett and Bysack families of Calcutta, made very little progress. Itisto the credit 
of Babu Nilcamal that a path has been opened, and in course of time the amalgama- 
tion may advance with better results. 

+ See Risley’s “ Tribes and Castes” in Bengal, vol. II, page 296. 

t Mukundardém and Keshavargém, who were contemporaries of Siva Dds, had both 
an extensive commerce in cloth, the former at Suvarnagrdém near Daccd, and the 
latter at Cossimbdzdr. They were also members of the firm of Siva Dds, and often 
sent supplies to him at Allahabad. The former was honoured by the Government of 
the Emperor Akbar by the confirmation of his title ‘‘ Sett” with the addition of 
the title ‘* Baboo ;” the other was honoured with the title of ** Baboo. ” 
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up-country was that they adopted the colloquial form of speech 
in accosting their father, uncle (paternal or maternal) and grand- 
father as used by the gentlemen and nobles of the North-West. 
These forms of speech are :— 


atzai (Babuji) used in accosting father. 

Case) (Jethdji) ,, ,, ” father’s elder brother. 
tiF{aQ) (KAk4ji) ,. ,, ™ father’s younger brother, 
aiatai (Mamaji) ,, ,, 9 mother’s brother, 
wietey (Dadaji) 

abbreviated into 
"tise (Dajji) —e “ grandfather. 


For these peculiar forms of speech with a terminal ‘ji’ the 
Setts and Bysacks of Calcutta are sometimes ridiculed, through 
ignorance, of course, by their Brahmana and Kayastha brethren, 
for whose enlightenment we state here, that the same forms of 
speech obtain in the well-known Ghosal Raj family of Bhukailas,* 
Kidderpore. And why? Because the Ghosal family had fre- 
quent intercourse with the people of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces on account of their extensive landed property there, and 
thus, like the Setts and Bysacks, adopted their peculiar form of 
speech. 

There is also dietary evidence that the Setts and Bysacks of 
Calcutta either had their original seat in the North-Western 
Provinces, or frequently resorted to those Provinces. In 
every feast or entertainment, at a marriage, or skrdddha cere- 
mony, some of the dishes prepared by them are peculiar, and 
are a true copy of the dishes prepared by the Kshatriyas. The 
vaita, the doyé-bard, the mithé bard, the Stkharini (commonly 
called frnz) are dainties hitherto unknown in Bengali houses 
other than those of the Setts and Bysacks, though of late some 
of the rich families of Calcutta have learnt to prepare and 
use them. Then. again, dchar of all sorts are of every-day use 
in the house of a Sett or Bysack, after the manner of the Hin- 
dustanis, while the Brahmanas and Kayasthas up to the pre- 
sent day neither know how to prepare them, nor have 
any relish for them. Another fact which may be men- 
tioned in connection with the dietary evidence is that the 
people of Bengal, vzz., the Brahmanas, the Vaidyas, the Kayas- 
thas, &c., be they rich or poor, as a rule take rice twice daily, 
once during the course of the day and another time during the 
night ; but ‘the case is quite different with the Setts and By vsacks 





as The Ghosal Raj family of Bhukailas (Kidderpore) is one of the rigid Brdéhmana 
families in Bengal, much respected throughout the country in past times for their 
adherence to Shastri tc rites. Joynarain College at Benares was founded by the late 
Babu Joynarain Ghosal of this family. 
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of Calcutta, who invariably take rice once only in.the day time, 
and bread or rute, ucht, parota, etc. at night. The Hindustanis of 
Upper India do not take rice, but only bread ; those residing in 
hana take rice once in the day time,, while bread is always 
taken at night. In this respect the Setts and Bysacks appear to 
have followed the example set by the Hindustanis asthe result 
of their frequent and close intercourse with the Kshatriyas and 
other high-caste people of the North-Western Provinces. 

Owing to their great influence with the East India Company, 
the Setts and Bysacks in the early days of the Company’s ad- 
ministration, had almost the monopoly of employment in 
all Government offices in Calcutta. This fact cannot be cited 
to their credit at all. We mention it simply to show that, 
as the cloth-trade was gradually transferred to Manchester, 
they had no other alternative than to adopt this course. At 
present their general condition is not prosperous, though a few 
families still enjoy the opulence amassed by the cloth-trade in 
the past, and derived from the extensive landed property in 
Calcutta which their ancestors have bequeathed to them. 

The Bysacks of Dacca still carry on cloth-manufacture. But 
the Dacca cloth-market is now not so brisk as it used to be in 
former days. The Madhyama Kul and the Uttara Kul Tantu- 
vayas still adhere to weaving cotton-cloth, but their condition, 
on the whole, is not prosperous, as the demand for des?, or 
country-made, cloth is much diminishing. The Dakshinakul 
(A’svini) Tantuvayas are generally well off, and stand next to 
the Varendrakul Tantuvayas. Many of them make either 
cotton, or silk goods, or carry on trade in cotton thread. 

The patronymics of the Madhyama, Uttara and simmer 
Tantuvayas are given below :— / 


Madhyama Kul wx «ee Bishoi, Chaudhuet, Datta, 
Dalal, Das, Dé, Guin, 
Kar, Mandal, Nandi, and 

| Paramanik. 
Uttara Kul ‘aad «ee Bhasta, Chand, Das Datta, 
Gui, Kundu, and Laha, 


Dakshina Kul .., » ., Akuli, Ash, Bharh, Bhadra, 
Chandra, Das, Datta,, 


Dé, Dalal, Gui, Kar, 
Kundu, Laha, Manna, 
Mudi, Nan, Nandi, Pal, 
Rakshit. Rudra, Rui, Sil, 
Sinha, Sen, Tosh. 


The Tantuvayas are a peaceful class of subjects, and their 


religion i is Vaishnavism as preached by Chaitanya. 
It is also a fact that the Vaisyas, in past times, used to cross 
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the sea for the purpose of carrying on trade with foreign 
countries. China and the adjacent countries, as well as the islands 
of Sumatra, Java, and the Moluccas, were well known to them, 
The Emperor Asoka formed alliances with kings of the surround- 
ing nations, and sent preachers to propagate Buddhism. This 
course opened the way to foreign trade, for we find that, in the 
palmy days of Buddhism, Indian vessels sailed from Tamralipti 
(Tumlook) to China and other countries beyond India. 
Not only the Vaisyas, but even the Brahmanas, crossed the 
sea without forfeiture of caste.* In these days, crossing the 
Kalapani is viewed in the light of a social crime, entailing 
the loss of caste. We know that saudagars (merchants), such 
as Chand Saudagar, Dhanapati Saudagar and his son, Srimanta 
Saudagar, used to sail to countries beyond India for the pur- 
pose of carrying on trade with foreign lands, But now-a-days we 
do not hear of such sea-enterprises among the Bengalis. This 
sea-going enterprise is emblematized every year in the houses 
of Bengal by the worship of a ship (@Y 21H Yat 2} Tal) Aa 


Jahaj Puja or Suah Duah Puja) on the last day of the month 
of Pausa, corresponding with the 13th January of the English 
year. The ship is made of the bark or rind of a plantain-tree, 
with new broom sticks fixed in three or four places, to represent 
masts, round which new country-made thread is coiled or 
twisted to represent cables’ It is a very pleasing sight to see 
a number of such tiny plantain-bark doxgas floating on the 
water of the Ganges (or of a dzghee, or pond, in a village), 
with a lamp on each, just after twilight of the puja day, and 
it is a feast of the ear to hear children in their best attire 


clapping and shouting 


BAIgq] STA | 
Strata StS VCH I 


Suah Dudah floats on water, 
Laughs in ecstacies my brother, 


A thoughtful man, however, cannot but feel pained when 
he thinks of the good old days when Indian vessels sailed 
down the river to the fathomiess sea, amid the cheers and 
shouts of the assembled multitude. How long ago the people 
of Bengal gave up their sea-going enterprise cannot be said 
with certainty. Probably the subjugation of the country 
by the Mahomedans put an end to their naval spirit, when 
the Brahmanas promulgated a new Shastric rule that sea- 
voyages entailed loss of caste. This is one of the greatest 





* See Mr. R. C. Dutt’s “ History of Civilization in Ancient India,’ 
Vol. III, pages 78 to 80, recording Fa Hian’s account of an interesting 
voyage from Tamralipti to Ceylon, and from Ceylon to China. 
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curses which, in the name of caste, the Brahmanas have thrown 
on the ‘and, for whatever the cause of the stoppage of 
voyages may have originally been, people are now afraid to 
cross the sea for fear of losing their caste. Under the Bri- 
tish administration, a liberal education has already begun to 
disperse the gloom which hung over the country for centuries, 
and Bengali youths have learnt the blessings of going to 
Europe and America. But this is not enough, for these 
Bengali youths go to Europe mainly for the purpose of 
securing employment in the covenanted service, or to qualify 
for a profession. 

We have ascertained that the /éhd7 Puja described above 
is compulsory on the Tantuvayas, and that the people of other 
castes observe it as a matter of option. In fact, they have 
followed the example set by the Tantuvayas, who must have 
ploughed the sea fifteen hundred years ago. But, as we know 
from Fa Hian’s account that the Brdhmanas also braved the 
perils of the sea, we cannot help concluding 4 fortiori that 
all classes of the Vaisyas crossed the sea, and that the Tan- 
tuvayas, as members of the Vaisya caste, introduced a new 
puja or ceremony, which was approved by other classes of the 
Vaisyas and even by the Brahmanas themselves, and which 
has since become an established festival. 

We have seen that the Sadgopas, the different classes of 
the Vaniks and the Tantuvayas represent the Vaisya caste 
of Bengal. There is yet another class, the Karmakdras 
(blacksmiths), who may also be considered as_ originally 
belonging to the Vaisya caste, for Manu’s definition of the duties 
of a Vaisya may be held to-apply to their profession also. 
Indeed, Parasara * (I. 60) mentions the working in iron as 
one of the duties of the Vaisya class.) The Karmakaras of 
Bengal are an illiterate class of people, generally of un- 
polished manners, but their Vaisya origin cannot be 
questioned. 

Mr. R, C. Dutt, of the Bengal Civil Service, in his treatise 
entitled, “A History of Civilization in Ancient India, ” in- 
cludes Kayasthas and Vaidyas under the Vaisya caste, but 
we are. sorry we cannot agree with him, for reasons which 
will be fully detailed when we come later on to treat of those 
two classes of people. 

We give here a short account of a section of people in 
Eastern Bengal who call themselves Vaisyas+ and claim to 





* Pardsara is admittedly one of the latest Dharma Shéstras of the 
Pauranik age. His Dharma Shéstra, it is said, governs the Kali Yuga.— 
See R. C. Dutt’s “ Ancient India,” Vol. III, page 290. He is not the old 
Pardsara, Father of Vydsa. 


t+ See Risley’s “Tribes and-Castes in Bengal,” Vol. II, page 348. 
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be the modern representatives of the Vaisyas of classical 
tradition. They are most numerous in the Bhowal Pargana 
of Dacca and at Jahangirpur in Maimansing. They deny 
that Ballala reigned over them, or re-organized them. They 
wear the sacred thread, and profess to repeat the Gayitri. 
Formerly, they married “in their own gotra, or exogamous 
group, but of late years, in order to stay the scandal, new 
gotras have been formed. They have no peculiar titles, but 
Gupta is often added to their names, while individuals em- 
ployed as assistants to merchants frequently assume the 
surname of Visvas.” They do not bow down to Brahmanas. 
Among them the period of impurity is fifteen days. 

Buddhism, while it had its stronghold at Pataliputra (Patna) 
in Behar, exercised a potent influence over the minds of the 
people of that tract of country which is now known as the 
Lower Provinces. Buddha was by birth a Kshatriya. His 
religion was a standing protest against Brahmanism which 
had reached its climax, and gave rise to revolt as the natural 
sequence of oppression, religious or political. Buddhism was 
too refined, too elevated, too much identified with truth, and 
too true a manisfestation of the godhead te be assailed or 
discomfited by the Brahmanas, who were naturally opposed 
to its propagation, because it disrobed the ugly and revolting 
features of Brahmanism, and because it stripped the Brahma- 
nas of their vested rights and privileges. It was a revelation 
of the natural religion. Brahmanhood stood aghast at the 
marvellous visage and advance of Buddhism. Powerless to 
resist or stem the tide, it gave way to its spread and triumph, 
and disappeared, as it were, from the midst of Hinduism. The 
Kings of Behar became Buddhists. The upper classes, 
Khatriyas and Vaisyas, followed suit. Even the Sudra class 
yielded to the inroads of the new faith. The people of 
Behar, and especially of Bengal, always more susceptible and 
impressive than the people of the North-West, became its 
zealous adherents and rigid followers. They shook off the 
mummeries of the Brdhmanical faith, and broke through 
all distinction of caste and _ traditional restraints of 
society. They denied the supremacy of Brahmanas, or the 
divinity of their insignia—the sacred thread. As a practical 
demonstration, they laid aside their sacred thread, and cared 
not to bow to the Brdhmanas as to the gods of metal or earth. 
The change was not, however, universal. The Vaniks, for in- 
stance, did not secede as a class from the ways of their 
ancestors. They were naturally more -superstitious and 
timorous, and lacked the moral courage to adopt new forms or 
practices. They stuck to their thread, while the other Vaisyas 
threw it off, as a badge unworthy of them, as men and as 
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Hindus. When, after the lapse of several centuries, the tide of 
Brd4hmanism returned and Purdnas began to be manufac- 
tured, strenuous efforts were made to demolish the fabric that 
Buddhism had raised and to remodel Hindu society on its 
pristine basis, The Brdhmanas took great care to keep their 
foes down in the strata of the new society, and successfully 
divested the Sadgdépas and the Tantuvayas of their Vaisyaism. 
It is probable that some of those who retained their old habits 
and reverence for the Brahmanas escaped the rage and revenge 
of the Brahmanas, If the Brdhmanas had been monarchs at 
the time, they would have made short work of all the inno- 
vations that Buddhism had introduced during its ascendancy. 
It was left in later times to a Vaidya monarch to finish the 
work that the Brdhmanas began when Buddhism was buried 
in its tomb. It is possible—nay it is a fact, as we have narrat- 
ed before—that the Suvarnavaniks had been deprived of their 
paita (sacred thread) by his royal ukase. It is a fact that the 
Jugis had their fatta (sacred thread) originally, but they were 
forced to give it up by Ballala. They have again attempted 
to revive it in the mild reign of Her Majesty the Empress of 
India. So the loss or disappearance of the sacred thread from 
the body of the Vaisya classes, such as the Sadgdpas, the 
Tantuvayas, and the Vaniks of Bengal, is easily accounted for, 
and it cannot be adduced as a proof of their Sudra origin. 
Another ostensible ground that may be alleged to militate 
against the purity of their Vaisya birth is the fact that their 
mourning continues to last thirty days, while the time allowed 
by the Shastras is fifteen days. The mourning time, as ruled 
by Manu, is ten days_for the sacerdotal class. Literally all 
the four classes practise the austerities of mourning for ten 
days. The Vaisyas and even the Sudras retain their real 
mourning for not more than ten days. The austerities of 
mourning consist in the articles of food and the wearing of 
clothes. No sewn cloth must be worn. S/adishydnna, or rice 
and clarified butter, must be cooked and eaten by the chief 
mourner, or mourners, viz., son, or sons, and their wives, On 
the eleventh day the ten piudas (cakes) are offered to the 
manes of the dead. The real skrdddha is therefore performed 
on that day. With the Sudras the semblance of mourning 
continues till the thirtieth day.* The Vaisya classes, who have 
been driven into the Sudra fold, have the misfortune to con- 
tinue it till the thirtieth day, but the real skrdddha is perform- 
ed on the eleventh day. These are practices which both 





* Mourning is no test of casts. The Bréhmanas have their ten days, the Kshatryas 
have twelve days, but the up-country Kéhars and Kurmis (these castes do not exist 
in Bengal but hail from Behar or the North-Western-Provinces) have ten day's 
Period. , 
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custom and example have enforced, nor do they care to give 
them up, their respect and grief for their dead parents being too 
great and real for them to relax the austerities. They would 
rather continue it to a year, which we know is actually 
done in some shape.* 

Our object in tracing the true origin and development of 
the Hindus in Bengal is to show that the four castes remained 
intact and flourished during the succession of ages, from the 
time of Manu down to the present period ; that, with the 
growth and expansion of society, the increase of popula- 
tion led to the inevitable result, the dispersion of all 
professions and not the extinction of any certain class. The 
professions of the Vaisyas were, in course of time and by 
force of circumstances, such as the struggle for existence, 
usurped by people of the other three castes, especially by the 
Sudras and mixed classes. It is unnatural to suppose that the 
latter would stick to service, and continue to remain bondsmen 
for ever. There is no question that the Sudras and mixed 
classes betook to the professions of the Vaisyas. We cannot 
accept such a monstrous theory as that the Vaisyas, who stood 
as one of the four pillars of the Hindu social structure, and 
who numbered on the average about one-fourth of the pure - 
Hindu population, became extinct, simply because their profes- 
sions were taken up by their brethren of the other classes, 
We are aware that Indians of the wilds of America disappear- 
ed by the contact of civilization, or, in other words, fire and 
arms polished the savage off the face of the earth to make 
room for the civilized hoards that invaded their land. It is 
impossible to believe that the effacement of a whole com- 
munity, without the intervention of any natural or political 
cataclysm, was consummated by such a simple course as natural 
decay. Itis a historical fact,as we shall show subsequently, that 
in later times the pure Sudras were swamped by the mixed 
classes, and that the Sucras in the North-West were merged in 
the various low professions that have sprung up since the days 
of Manu. The Vaisyas have continued, and still continue, to 
exist under a different name, and the artificial means by which 
this unnatural result was arrived at, have already been discuss 
ed and will be further shown in the subsequent pages. If the 
descendants of the first Aryan Brahmanas could have survived 
in Bengal, without a drop of their blue blood being stained by 
intermixture, we do not see why the Kshatriyas and Vaisyas 





* This is Xé/dsoucha which lasts a year, and ends with the performance of 
Sapindakarana. During this period of one year, marriage of the son or the 
daughter of the chief mourner is prohibited. In the case of a daughter of marriage- 
able age. or whose marriage cannot be staid beyond a certain age, according to the 
— of the family, it may take place, but still it is not considered thoroughly 
ucky. 
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could not, or did not, preserve their purity of blood too. It is 
the Sudras and the mixed classes only, who originally sprang 
from hybrid sources, that managed to supplant the place of the 
Vaisyas, by usurping their name, in spite of their strenuous 
resistance and just resentment. There is a proverb :-— 


ota atya aot yay cacd qaAAta | 
eaaiatacy cottage Atos aata eh 


A black Bi4hmana, a brown coloured Sidra, a Mussulman of 
short stature. a son-in law residing in the house of the father-in-law, 
and an adopted son—these five stand on the same level. 


That lays the axe at the root of all pretensions of Br4hmanhood, 
and that indicates that the Bradhmanas of Bengal, with their 
Sudra brethren, have not been able to preserve their original 
complexion and character of their ancestors. The climate is 
partly to blame for this change no doubt. Their subsequent 
aggressions and persistent persecution,* in the shape of religious 
and social banns, go still more to account for the degradation 
to which they have, in collusion with a stupid and conceited 
monarch, brought the whole of the Vaisya class. Theoretically 
the Brahmanas are superhuman beings, but in reality there is 
nothing in their character moral intellectual and social—in 
their constitution, or in their habits, or in their social or domes- 
tic ways—that justifies the arrogation of a supremacy over 
the other classes. Ethnologically they are on the same footing 
with the three lower castes. The capacity or the calibre of 
their brains is the same as that of the other three classes. If 
great intellectual giants rose _in their midst (and we are here 
speaking of the few giants of Bengal, not of the Munis and 
Rishis of the Satya or Trita Yuga, nor of the old Sages of 
Bhératavarsa, who propounded laws for the constitution of 
society, or who evoked transcendental systems of philosophy 
that strike the admiration and wonder of the modern world), 





*The persecution was so strong and assiduous that even Br&hmanas 
themselves did not escape it. Thus, R&mchandra Kavibh4rati, a Bréh- 
mana of the Kd¢ydyana gétra residing at Baliari, in the district of Maldah, 
a place largely inhibited by Brahmanas of all denominations, was obliged 
to fly to Ceylon. The reason of his exile is given in his own words.—“ Let 
friends forsake me, let learned men deride me, let the King punish me, 
I know no other protector, O Lord!” In Ceylon he was appointed 
Buddha-g4ma Chakravarti by King Pard4krmaavahu. Now there were two 
Kings of this name, both reformers of Buddhism, one belonging to the 
twelfth and another to the fifteenth century. It is still a question whether 
Ramchandra Kavibh4rati belonged to the twelfth or the fifteenth century. 
Probably he belonged to the twelfth century, #. ¢., before the Mahomedan 
conquest, but Mr. Shilékhanda, a learned monk of Ceylon, says that he 
belonged to the fifteenth century, 7.¢., shortly before the conquest of 
Ceylon by the Portuguese. 
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it is because they held the key of the store-house of Hindu 
learning and religion. Even with their advantage, the pro- 
portion of really erudite or learned men among them to the 
mass of ignorant and illiterate Brahmanas is microscopically 
small. The Kshatriyas are as great and real Aryas as the Brah- 
manas, but their occupation is gone—gone long since the 
country became a prey of the barbarous hoards from regions 
beyond the Indus. The Vaisyas were, and are, no less dis- 
tinguished for their natural parts, but to them the doors of 
the temple of Sarasvati have long been closed. They were 
deprived of their right to true knowledge by brute force, and 
allowed only to read and write to the extent of enabling them to 
carry On their business. In course of time they became content 
with their social and worldly possessions—with their mundane 
affairs. And as for the Stdras, the moment the Government 
of the country removed the barriers and unlocked the gates 
of foreign lore, they sprang up to eminence by leaps and 
bounds, so much so that, if a census be taken of the whole body 
of graduates, the Boses, Ghoses and Mitras will take preced- 
ence over the Mukarjis, Banerjis and Chatterjis. To one 
Bankim there was the Giant Madhu, to one ‘ Pandit’ there was 
a Dwarkanath to match. 

According to Dr. Max Miiller and others, Buddha’s nzrvana 
took place about 477 B.C. The religion promulgated by him 
became the State religion during the brilliant reign of the 
Emperior Asoka the Great, whose coronation took place about 
260 B. C. It continued to be the prevailing religion of the 
country for a period of nearly 1,200 years, when it began 
die a natural death. The great Sankarachérya, whose power- 
ful battery of logic routed the Buddhists in open discussion 
from every place, flourished in the early part of the ninth cen- 
tury of the Christian era, and laboured much with success to 
bring back the tide of Hinduism, which was commenced two 
centuries before by Kuméarila Bhatta, one of the most un- 
compromising opponents of Buddhism, Sankarécharya finished 
what Kumirila began. The writings of these great men in- 


fluenced in no small degree the minds of the Kings, who 


began to persecute the Buddhists, by burning their monas- 
teries and books, demolishing their temples, and _ sending 
them into exile. But we do not exactly know what the state 
of Hindu society was in the tract of country in which the 
prevalence of Buddhism was foremost. History has not yet 
recorded how the Buddhists fared, how the Vaisyas flourished, 
what proportion the Vaisya population bore to the other classes, 
how far they became absorbed into one class, and how the 
name of Vaisya was effaced, or how it disappeared with the 
name of Buddhists. Wedo not know how far the Bréhmanic 
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‘nfluence extended, or what were the forces that were brought 
to bear, and what were the circumstances under which the 
Buddhists or Vaisyas began to decline, or how the Sudras began 
to rise and supplant the Vaisyas. The Sudras must have found 
service no longer’ pleasant or profitable, and, as a natural result 
of the struggles for existence, they must have had recourse to 
the existing Vaisya trades and occupations for their subsistence. 
They adopted the professions of Baniahs, Sadgdpas. and 
Tantuvayas, and lived by their side, or with them as Sidra 
Baniahs, Sadra Sadgopas, and Sidra Tantuvayas, tillthe name 
of Vaisyas and Sudras dropped, and the professional patrony- 
mics were mixed up with the patronymics of each caste. 
Hindu society did not admit of further fusion of the several 
castes. They could not unite into one caste as Vaisya or as 
Sudra, because they lived together separate and apart from each 
other, while their professions were the same and alike. They were 
members of the same society. The generation of the Vaisya 
Baniahs, Vaisya Sadgopas, and Vaisya Tantuvayas continued 
to flow in as pure and uncontaminated a course as the genera- 
tion of Brahmanas and Kshatriyas of Bengal flowed. If the 
lines of the latter were not polluted by mixture, there is no 
reason to suppose that the generation of the Vaisya families 
became mixed or soiled. A Vaisya Baniah lived along with 
a Sidra Baniah, or a Vaisya Tantuvdya with a Sidra Tantu- 
vaya, They stuck to their respective lines as steadfastly and 
as faithfully as the Brahmanas themselves, The profession 
became the common patronymic of both; it became general, 
and paved the way to the effacement of the distinction of 
Vaisya. The -name—disappeared, and it was easy for the 
Brahmana-yoked Hindus of Bengal to amalgamate into one 
class for the mere purpose of classification. Hence the 
rank and position of the Vaisyas became extinct, but their 
birth and purity of origin remain all the same. None of these 
classes, whether categoried as Vaisyas or Sudras, were mixed, 
nor were the Vaisyas merged in the Sadra body, except in name, 
They retained their practices and usages, and their birth- 
rights entire and intact. On the other hand, the Sédras, 
or persons of mixed class, who adopted the profession of the 
Vaisyas, remained distinct classes, separate from the Vaisyas., 
It is thus that we find at the present day Tantuvdyas who are 
called Chhotd-bhagiya Tantis* (Kayath Tantis), Magi Sreni 
Tantis,* Kdaturé Tantis,f and a portion of the Jolha Tantis,t 





* See Risley’s “‘ Tribes and Castes of Bengal,” Vol. II., page 296. 

+ See Risley’s * Tribes and Castes of Bengal,” Vol. I, page 435. 

¢ Jolhas are the Mahomedan weaver caste of Bengal and Behar ; but it appears 
that some of them are considered to be Hindus, who are insignificant in number. 
See Risley’s ‘* Tribes and Castes of Bengal,” Vol. I., pages 349 and 350. 
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who originally belonged either to the mixed or Sddra class, but 
who, on adopting the profession of the Vaisya Tantuvayas, 
received the appellation of Tanti (Tantri of the Nava-Sdyaka 
group). These Tantis remain as separate classes from the 
Vaisya Tantuvayas of whom we have spoken in the preceding 
pages. It was the really mixed classes who sought and found 
it to their interest to bring about the degradation of the Vaisya 
classes into the Sfadra rank—not that the real Sudras were 
mixed or hybrids, but the hybrid or mixed classes with the real 
Vaisyas and Sidras, were made to form a compact homogeneous 
body, and that compact body exists as one Sfdra class. There 
are heaps of works, pamphlets, and leaflets, like the Sondgdchee 
iiterature of the present day, breeding maggots day after day, to 


prove that such and such castes are 4424 (mixed). These 


writers varied in their theories, according to their partiality 
to, or predeliction for, a certain class, Some asserted that 
the Kayasthas were not mixed; others maintained that 
the Baniahs were mixed. These shallow, vapid, unreason- 
ing theories and fanciful ideas were propagated by means of 
interpolated passages of Puranas written for the purpose. None 
dared to impeach the supreme authority of Manu, but each had 
his own views of men and of their origin manufactured in his 
imaginative brain, without rhyme or reason and_ without the 
least semblance of logic. 

One of the causes why the Vaisya name has disappeared is that 
the Vaisyas formed the main body of followers of Buddhism, 
and when persecution set in against them, they cared not 
to retain their Vaisya name, and escaped the rigours of per- 
secution by treading with the Sadras. There were Stdras, no 
doubt, who embraced Buddhism, and were equally objects of 
persecution, but there was not a lower stage to which they could 
be reduced. The Vaisyas and the Sadras, who conformed to 
Brahmanical faith, were placed in the category of Nava-Sayakas, 
and were permitted to form, with the Kayasthas, the pure Sadra 
class. 

Looking at the present state or structure of Bengali 
society, it is no wonder that Europeans, like Messrs. Ward, 
Beames, and others, who have studied the subject of caste, and 
whose information on the subject is chiefly derived from the 
testimony of native officials, who either care very little for the 
matter, or else are influenced by party-interest, should come 
to the conclusion that the Vaisyas, as a body, do not now 
exist in Bengal, or that the Sudras are not to be found in the 
North-West. They are not aware that the Vaisyas do exist 
and that the original name of Vaisyas has simply become 
obsolete, and that their professions have passed into patro- 
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nymics.* They have not that intimate acquaintance with the 
caste system or the domestic economy of the Hindus in Bengal 
to enable them to solve the mystery of the effacement of the 
Vaisya’s name, They cannot realise the fact that the Vaisyas 
existed and do still exist in as solid a body as they existed 
before Gautama Buddha appeared on earth, and that they are 
as pure and real descendants of Vaisyas as their original stock 
was in the time of Manu, but the name has been dropped, and 
this accounts for the gap in the social chain. 

We have attempted in these pages, and shall further attempt, to 
prove that the four principal castes, as enumerated in Manu, still 
exist in Bengal in all their purity and entirety, though we must 
admit that it is a difficult matter to identify af the professional 
castes of the present day with the four grand divisions of 
Aryan society. We repeat that it is not a fact, and it cannot be 
a fact, that the whole population of Vaisyas have disappeared 
without any real or ostensible cause. Persecution might have led 
to the abandonment of the name, it might have obliged them to 
throw off their nomenclature or their sacred thread, or to enter 
the fold of the Sidras. But it will, no doubt, be admitted that 
persecution could not have extinguished a whole class. Even 
if famine or pestilence be cited as a cause of the extinction, it 
is impossible to suppose that Vaisyas alone, and not people of 
other castes, perished. There was no war or political crisis to 
account for the annihilation of a race, even if such evils did 
occur. It is certain, therefore, that all the Vaisyas have not 
disappeared. Besides the fact, as we shall come to discuss the 
matter later on, that the Vaisyas, who are categoried under the 
mushroom class of-Nava-Sayaka, have strenuously held aloof 





* It is perhaps not generally known that the term ‘ Vaisya’ is Greek to the 
illiterate people of the Vaisya class; but the intelligent and the knowing portion 
understand it to be a caste distinction. When questioned about the caste to which 
he belongs, a Vaisya, be he an intelligent or an illiterate person, will name the pro- 
fession to which he belongs, as. that he is a Sadgdépa, a Tantuvaya, or a Vanik, 
without stating the division, but when questioned further, the former will at once 
say that he is a Vaisya, while the latter will simply repeat what he has already 
answered. The term ‘ Vaisya,’ as applied to the third division of the four grand 
original Elindu castes, involving as it does a variety of callings. sub-divided into 
separate classes or communities: has fallen into disuse, not that it has been forgotten, 
or that it has disappeared from the vocabulary, but as the occupation of a Hindu 
does not affect his caste—at least in the present age—it is immaterial whether a 
certain Vaisya is called a Vaisya, or by his profession. The usual reply given by a 
person when questioned about his caste is, that he is a Ké yastha, a Sadgéva, a Bania, 
ora T'antuvdya. He never says that he belongs to the Vaisya or the Sadra class, for 
it would be a superfluity, if not an enigma, to describe himself as a Vaisya, when the 
Vaisya class includes a number and variety of castes or professions. A Kédyastha 
replying that he is-a Kayastha means that he is a Sidra and not a Vaisya or a 
Bréhmana or a Kshatriya; in the same way a Vaisya saying that he is a Sadgdpa or 
a Bania or a Tantuv4ya_ is understood that he belongs to the Vaisya class. ‘The use 
of the term ‘ Vaisya’ or ‘ Sudra,’ to repeat what has been said before, has fallen out 
of ordinary usage, colloquial or writing. 
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from the real Sidra classes, they never acknowledged them- 
selves as Brdhmana’s Ddsa (servant) or revered the Brahmanas 
more than their ancestors did the original Brahmanas of 
Bengal. They never bribed them to secure greater privileges 
than they owned before. They were content to pursue their 
own professions irrespective of what the pseudo-diplomatic 
Kayasthas did with the suborned aid and help of the newly 
imported Brahmanas. 

We conclude our chapter on the Vaisyas with the following 
thoughtful extract from Mr. ** Dutt’s Ancient India ”"— 


‘From an account of the country we turn to an account of the people, 
Alberuni makes some brief remarks on the caste system, from which we are 
able to see that the Vaisyas—the great body of the Aryan people——were fast 
degenerating to the rank of Sudras. In one place, we are told, that between the 
Vaisyas and the Sudras ‘ there is no very great distance.’ (Chapter IX.) Else- 
where we learn that the Vaisyas had already been deprived of their ancient 
heritage of religious learning ; that the Brahmans taught the Veda to the 
Kshatriyas, but the ‘ Vaisya and Sidra are not allowed to hear it, much less to 
pronounce or recite it.’ (Chapter XII) Again, we are told, that ‘ every action 
which is considered as the privilege of a Brdhman, such as saying prayers, the 
recitation of the Veda, and offering sacrifices to the fire, is forbidden to him, to 
such a degree that when — e. g.,a Sudra or a Vaisya is proved to have 
recited the Veda,—he is accused by the Brahmans before the ruler, and the 
latter will order his tongue to be cut off’ (Chapter LXIV.) 

“Let the reader compare this account of the Vaisya’s status with that given 
by Manu, and he will have before him the history of the gradual degeneracy of 
the people, and of the growing power of friests. The descendants of the 
Vaisyas, who had an equal right with Brshmans to learn and recite the Veda 
and to scrifice to the fire, came (after the religious and political revolutions of 
the ninth and tenth centuries A. D.) to be classed with Stidras, an«l considered 
unworthy of religious knowledge! Kshatriyas still held their own as long as 
India was a free country, but lost their glory and independence after the 
eleventh century, And thea the bold myth was proclaimed that Kshatriyas, too, 
as a caste had, like the Vaisyas, ceased to exist, that all who were not 
Brahmans were Siidras—all equally incapable of reciting the Veda and 
sacrificing to the fire!” 

* * * * c * 


—Dutt’s “ Ancient India,” Vol. II. pp. 479 and 480. 


THE SUDRAS. 


According to Manu the Sudras sprang from the feet of the 
Creator of the Universe, thus indicating their position and status 
in the scale of society, which are thus defined in the Mdanava 
Dharma Shastra. 


ASlAAE JHA egragaarfarte | 
OTSATIA aftate OQVPAlT AV | Manu, ch, I, v, ot. 


One occupation only the lord prescribed to the Stdra. to 
serve meekly even these (other) three castes, 


Oot faatacateMiy Aewtgaq etayss | 
Sue aay shat cae feafy os y Manu ch, 11 v 2g, 
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Let twice-born men seek to dwell in those (above-named) 
countries ; but a Sudra, distressed for subsistence, may reside 
anywhere. 


faeittte wtaretcerse wfeateteaqyrss | 


Captatat adres SatateyaHa Sey | Manu, Ch IT V. 155. 


The seniority of Brahmanas is from (sacred knowledge), 
that of Kshatriyas from valour, that of Vaisyas from wealth 
in grain (and other goods), but that of Sudras alone from age. 


| Frenstts cawfagare gearareeifgars_ | 
SwpeAT | Iw He Cas ceigays orm: p Manu, ch 1X, v. 334 


But to serve Brahmanas (who are) learned in the Vedas, 
householders, and famous (for virtue), is the highest duty of 
a Sudra, which leads to beatitude. 


atacs wheal coaaca ati fartwas | 
syed ae Gifes scm atfe | etgeas yp Manu, ch. X, v. 4 


The Brahmana, the Kshatriya, and the Vaisya castes (Varna) 
are the twice-born ones, but the fourth, the Sudra, has one 
birth only ; there is no fifth (caste). 


faetatast suas fafa: a SlSsts | 
Tiras Fors Vorssars faraway 
eiag ion tog fe: wepaiase ees | 
“ifecntcapyal Pe b Sortats b MfaaVa_l 
Cfagaqwiwase aldtfaanatia 5 
jaleitesa qtanate alfit=sacifamuis | 
a ty tease fafenomncsrarefe | 
aranfgetca aes fe a witecifecaqay_s 
qrimae egets ATeqeAyests | 
aATHRAHS ettentet ay oy Manu, ch XV, 123 to 127 
sic@atfr £2 crs a STAT qAABys | 


scurfe cantatas SattcAs ates I Ibid v.129, 


Attendance on Brahmanas is pronounced the best work of 
a Sudra ; whatever else he may perform will comparatively 
avail him nothing. 

They must allot him a fit maintenance according to their 
own circumstances, after considering his ability, his exertions, 
and the number of those whom he must provide with nourish- 
ment, 
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What remains of their dressed rice must be given to him, 
and apparel which they have worn, and the refuse of their 
grain, and their old household furniture. 

A Sitdra cannot commit an offence, causing loss of caste 
(pataka), and he is not worthy to receive the sacraments; he 
has no right to (fulfil) the sacred law (of the Aryas yet) there 
is no prohibition against (his fulfilling certain portions of) 
the law. 

Even Sudras, who, anxious to perform their entire duty and 
knowing what they should perform, imitate the practice of 
good men, without reciting sacred texts, are not blamed, but 
acquire just applause. 

No (superfluous) collection of wealth must be made bya 
Sudra, even though he has power (to make it), since a servile 
man who has amassed riches, gives pain to Bréhmanas. 

These passages speak for themselves, without any comment, 
and clearly show what the position of a Sudra was in the time 
of Manu. Other passages might be quoted, but these will 
answer our purpose sufficiently. At present there is perhaps 
no caste in Bengal answering to the descriptions of a Sidra 
as given by Manu. The structure of Aryan society in 
Manu’s time was quite different from that of the present day, 
The Brdhmanas themselves are no longer the Brdhmanas whose 
position and duties are described in detail by Manu. During 
the Hindu monarchy the Brahmanas had very little to do with 
mundane affairs. They had their means of subsistence fixed 
by kings and wealthy Kshatriyas and Vaisyas, and they were 
thus able to devote their whole life to literary and theological 
pursuits. As subjects of kings they paid, perhaps, tribute 
in the shape of a few fruits, or a handful of grain, to receive in 
return gifts and allowances sufficient for their maintenance 
throughout the year, or throughout life. It is true their 
advice was sometimes sought for on points connected 
with the affairs of State ; but in point of fact they did not 
mix in any way with the Government of the country, or 
identify themselves with the governing class. A few of them 
were, however, retained in the Royal Court to propound laws 
and Shdastras. or to sit as judges or assessors in deciding cases. 
Having sufficient means of maintenance, a Brahmana, in the 
time of the Hindu monarchy, was ina position to keep in 
his house one or two or more men of the servile class to pluck 
flowers for his worship (puja), to fetch water for his use, to 
gather wood or fuel for his fire, to clear his house of dirt, to 
shave his hair, or pare his nails, to wash his clothes, to take 
care of his children, and to minister to his comfort in a hundred 
ways. Who the men of the servile class actually were, is 
rather difficult to determine with precision. Dr, Wilson, in his 
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“ Indian Caste, ” is inclined to think that the Sudras were a 
distinct nation, dwelling in the part of the country about the 
Indus, where, in the oldest time, the Aryan Indians dwelt. 
The Aryas “ probably conquered these earlier inhabitants ; 
and it becomes manifest, from this circumstance, that it was 
from the conquest of the other aborigines in the interior part 
of the country that afterwards the name Sudra was extended 
to the whole servile class.*” Lassen and others think that the 
name Sudra is not of Sanskrit origin, but was probably the 
tribal designation of one of the chief aboriginal races of 
Hindustan who adopted the Aryan faith, and were admitted 
as servile members of the Aryan polity. Tribes who followed 
the example of the Sudras were naturally enrolled in the 
same Class, and thus came to be called by the same name. 
Dr. Weber, on the other hand, thinks that the Sudra caste was 
composed of various mixed elements, partly, perhaps, of an 
Aryan race, which had settled early in India, partly of the 
aborigines themselves, and partly, again, of those among the 
immigrants, or their western kinsmen, who refused adherence 
tothe new Brahmanical order. + 

We are, however, not satisfied with any of these solutions 
of the question, though Dr. Weber’s opinion carries consider- 
able weight with it. We have said before that, for the economy 
of Aryan society, the Aryas were divided into four 
classes, and that those Aryas who were fit neither for sacerdotal 
duty, nor for the duties of the military class, nor for those of 
the Vaisyas, were styled Sudras, and the duty assigned to 
them was the service of the three higher classes, especially of 
the Brahmanas. We are not wide of the mark when we say, 
that a number of men fitted for servile work did accompany 
the Aryas when they entered the plains of Bharatvarsa, 
and that when the Aryan community was divided into 
distinctive classes, a fourth class called the Sudras was 
naturally recognized for service of the three higher ones. 
Manu does not say that the Sudras were the aborigines 
of the country who “ were admitted as servile members of the 
Aryan polity,’ because’ of their having adopted the Aryan 
faith. On the contrary, he treats them as the last of the four 
pure castes. Having only one birth, they were naturally looked 
upon as inferior in all respects to the twice-born classes. Sons 
of twice-born persons, until they received the second birth, are 
treated by Manu as on the same level with the Sudras. On the 
other hand, it is not unreasonable to suppose that, in after times, 
some of the conquered races who placed themselves under the 





* Wiison’s “ Indian Caste,’ Vol. I, page 112. 
t See Risley’s “Tribes and Castes of Bengal,” Vol, I1, pages 268 and 269. 
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protection of the Aryas and adopted the Brdhmanical faith’ 
were recognised as members of the Sudra or the servile class. 
Manu, indeed, mentions servants of seven sorts, vzz., one made 
captive under a standard, or in battle, one maintained in con- 
sideration of service, one born of a female slave in the house, 
one sold, or given, or inherited from ancestors, and one enslaved 
by way of punishment on his inability to pay a large fine, 
(Manu chapter, VIII, verse 415). But at any rate the Sudras 
who were permitted to live in the same house with their Brah- 
mana masters and allowed to touch their goods and chattels, 
were of Aryan origin. The Brahmanas would have been the 
last persons to touch the aboriginal races by allowing them 
to live in their midst. People of aboriginal races made cap- 
tives in battle were utilized by the king in the service of the 
State. Take, for instance, the JVdfzta, or the barber, who is 
undoubtedly of Aryan origin. Manu nowhere mentions the 
Ndpitas as a separate class, and, their duties not coming under 
the Vaisya class, we must conclude that they belonged to the 
servile class and lived in the same house with their Brahmana 
masters, to serve them and to minister to their comforts. The 
Ndpitas are generally a very shrewd class of people, and we 
believe that constant contact with the Brahmanas has made 
their cunning pass into a proverb. In later times, the Vépztas 
differentiated into a separate class, but originally they were 
members of the Sudra caste, who are enjoined by Manu to 
serve the three higher classes, especially the Brahmanas, 

It is a mistake to suppose that the Sudras were slaves to 
Brdhmanas, or to any other high castes, in the sense in which 
slavery is understood in other parts of the world. The con- 
dition of the servile class was not at all painful, as is some- 
times supposed by those who have not read the Manava 
Dharma Shastra. On this point the following extract,* from 
E. W. Hopkin’s work on the subject, correctly sums up the 
main features of the social status of the Sudras as represented 


by Manu. 


“The Sudra, once born, is to be regarded in two lights—the one as 
general representative of his caste: irrespective of his master, where 
he is the abject slave of the twice-born, whose touch is unholy, in whose 
presence the Bréhmana may not remain, contact with whom is as 
polluting as with the lowest wretches and outcastes ; on the other 
hand, as the settled servant of one master, in whose house he is per- 
haps born, where his position is by no means so ignoble, though the 
fact of his slavery and lowness cannot be done away with. The 
personal contact with the Bréhmana is here greatly eased of the strict 
abhorrence with which the Dvzja is bound in general to regard the 
Sudra caste. Asa servant his position is notin many respects different 
from the, indeed, not comfortable, because dependent and servile, 





* See Risley’s “ Tribes and Castes in Bengal,” Vol. II, pages 269 and 270. 
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yet still endurable and not very severe, position of an American house- 
slave prior to 1860. It is true that the Sidra has no mercy to expect 
on insulting his betters, and torture and death may be the consequence, 
but so long as he retains a respectful demeanour towards the upper 
caste-, he is tolerably secure from danger. His master may give him 
advice, and bestow on him such old furniture and goods as are no 
longer fitted for the Bidéhmana himself, He has his family, and his wife 
is as carefully guarded from freedom with other castes as the wives 
of the upper orders. His daughter or wife, if wronged by the upper 
castes, have the right of law, and a heavy fine is visited upon the 
offender. His master has, indeed, the right of punishing him, but 
only, as in the case of son and wife. for his own good. The striking 
is, moreover, limited in kind, and the fact, that he may not be smitten 
upon the back, shows that even he had an honourable part of the body.® 
He may not study, nor hear the Vedas recited, but he may be present 
at the small family sacrifices and religious ceremonies, and is indeed 
even praised for so doing. His legal privileges are few, but his rights 
are granted him with the other castes. He has the right of demand- 
ing redress for an injury of personal character even from the Bréhmana 
himself. He is held separate from the very lowest, the mixed castes, 
and should hold himself from their occupations till driven thereto by 
want. Herepresents his master in occasional business matters. As 
a matter of principle he can have himself no property, as all belongs 
to his master, but practically he is a householder and receives a support 
suited to his need, and has property returned him if it is stolen. He 
is enjoined not to acquire very much, but evidently often managed 
to do so; and if his property in the eye of the law is dependent on the 
whim of the Bi4hmana, itis at least, in respect to other castes, not 
regarded as a fiction. The rights of the Sfdra are generally ona‘ 
graded scale in respect to the other castes, and here no distinction 
is made between family-slave and general Stidra. Distinct mention 
of Sidra as teacher when others fail, and the possibility of his being 
a king, show that he sometimes gained a position superior to the one 
he generally occupies.” = 


In considering the Sudras of Bengal we must consider the 
most incongruous classification called the Nava-Sayakaf or 
nine classes of people who helped the mythical Parasurama in 
his twenty-one engagements against the Kshatriyas. Para- 
surama, so the legend tells us, was the son of Yamadagni, a 
Brahmana, who was put to death by King Arjuna for some 
offence, and the son thereupon took a vow to divest the earth of 
all Kshatriyas, Parasuréma was an impetuous youth, but was 
resolute in his purpose. At one time he cut off the head of 
his mother, under his father’s orders, when other sons of Yama- 
dagni would not perpetrate the diabolical act. Asa Brahmana, 
Parasurdma enlisted the sympathies of certain members of the 
Vaisya and Sidra castes, and successfully carried on twenty-one 





*In the last two particulars he stood, indeed, upon a higher level than 
the Negro.—E. W. H. 

T Literally, Nava—nine and Séyaka—arrow or weapon. 
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crusades against the Kshatriyas.* Those classes of peo i 
whose help he destroyed the Kshatriyas are posh el. Sa 
following couplet, ascribed to Pardsara and quoted by Raja Sir 
Radhakanta Deva Bahadur in his voluminous lexicograph 
called the ‘Sabdakalpadruma,’ The couplet runs thus :— F 


cette atta wey Ceal Sal cates Tash | 
Hats SHetans atfcw aortas t 


Gopa, Malf, Tailf, Tantri, Médaka, Barujf, Kuléla, Karma- 
kfra, and Napita, are the Nava-Sdyakas. 

We do not know (nor can any Pandit tell us) who this 
Pardsara was. Apparently he cannot be the father of Vy4sa 
the reputed author of the Vedas. Mr. R. C, Dutt, in his 
“ History of Civilization in Ancient India,” says :— 

* Pardsara is admittedly one of the latest of the Dharma Shastras of 
the Pauranik age. The compiler himself informs us (I, 23) that Manu 
was for the Satya Yuga, Gautama for Trét4 Yuga, Sankha and Likhita 
were for Dvapara Yuga, and Parasara is for the present Kali Yuga. We 
have an allusion to the Hindu Trinity (I, 19), and allusion to the self- 
immolation of widows (IV, 28 and 29). Nevertheless widow marriage 
was prevalent even in this late age, and Pardsara allows a woman to 
marry again, if her husband is not heard of or is dead, if he has become 
an ascetic, or an outcast, or is impotent (1V, 26). The work is divided 
into twelve chapters, and has nearly six hundred couplets.”—Dutt’s 
“Ancient India,’ Vo\. III, page 290. 

We have said that the classification called the Nava-Sayaka, 
even if it had been effected by Parfsara (whoever he was), is 
incongruous, as denoting nine classes of people who all belong 
to one caste. We can well understand that nine classes of 
people assembled under one banner to help Parasur&ma, a 
Brdahmana in extirpating the Kshatriya race, who, flushed with 
kingly power, had become too proud and insolent towards the 
sacerdotal caste, and had even the audacity to put to death one 
of them, The Vaisyas, and the Sidras, who equally revered 
the Brd4hmanas, did unite together to avenge the death of a 
high-caste Brdhmana ; but it is a piece of arrogance and folly to 
treat them as belonging to the same caste, as much as if all the 





* Parasurdma is considered the sixth of the ten Avafaras (Incarnations) 
of Vishnu and flourished in the Treta Yuga. R4ja4 Ramachandra, the 
seventh Incarnation of Vishnu, crushed the pride of Parasurdma when he 
challenged the young hero. who had first obtained the hand of the lovely 
Sita by breaking the unwieldy bow of Hara or Mah4deva which none could 
twang before. The Mahabharata tells us that Vishma, one of the heroes, 
who signalized himself in the Kuru-Pandava war, which was fought about 
the end of the Dvapara Yuga, measured strength with Parasuré4ma, who was 
very much pleased with the military tactics of Vishma. Karna, another 
hero of the same war, learnt under disguise all sorts of destructive weapons 
and arms from Parasurdma. The anachronism of different incidents in the 
life of Parasurama is thus too patent to require a laboured demonstration. 
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members of the present Indian Congress were spoken of as of 
the same caste. We have seen before that the Gopa (admitted- 
ly the Sadgépa) of the couplet is a pure Vaisya. We have also 
proved that the Tantri (Tantuvaya of Manu) is also a Vaisya. 
We have also admitted that the Karmak&ra comes under 


Manu’s classification of Vaisya, The rest, véz:— 


Malf or Malakara .. Making garlands and provid- 
ing flowers for the service of 


Hindu temples. 
Taili, commonly called Teli | Oil manufacturer, 
Modaka, commonly called 
Mayra eee Confectioner. 


Baruji or Barui .. Cultivation of piper betel or- 
dinarily known as Pan 
(Sanskrit Parna), the leaf 


par excellence, 
Kuldla, called also Kumbha- 
kara or Kumar we Pottery. 
Napita ... Barber. 


may be considered for the present as originally belonging to 
the Sudra caste. : 

The couplet quoted in the ‘ Sabdakaipadruma’ is of doubtful 
origin, We have not found it in Pardsara ; but, as the Raja had 
to rely on pandits for the compilation of his lexicography, he 
cannot be held responsible for its authenticity or genuineness, 
For our own part, we believe that, when the Vaisyas of Bengal 
were reduced _to the level of the Sudras, either before or at the 
time of Balldla, the couplet was prepared for the purpose of 
including the Vaisyas and the Sudras in one category, and, as 
the Pardsara Sanhit& governs the present Kali Yuga (though of 
course not in all respects), its authorship was ascribed to 
Pardsara. Pandit Lalmohan Vidydnidhi also quotes the 
couplet in His ‘ Sambandhda Nirnaya,’ as a foot-note, in the page 
in which he treats the Nava-Sdyakas, but does not expressly 
say that it was quoted from Parasara, though in the body of the 
acticle he refers the reader to the Pardsara Sanhita when allud- 

ing to the legend of Parasurima, It seems as though he had 
some doubt regarding the authenticity of the couplet. He 
enumerates, however, the following classes of people as forming 
the Nava-Sayaka group :— 

I, Tilior Teli... Dealing principally in grain, 


2. Mali eee Plucking flowers and making garlands. 
3. Tamuli ... Selling pan (betel leaf), 
4, Gopa .»» Cultivating soil. 


x. ' Napita .e« Barber. 
Madhunapit.,. Preparing sweetmeats, 
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6. Gochhali .. Selling pan (betel leaf), and preparing 
pan or betel for chewing. 

7. Kamar ... Preparing articles of iron. 

8. Kumar -- Potter. 

9. 


Puntuli ... Weaving, selling spices and drugs, deal- 
ing in owries or shells and conches, 
preparing articles of kdéusa (a mixed 
metal). As all these articles are made 


into bundles (c*Fibal, pontl2) the com- 
mon appellation of the classes of 
people dealing with them is of tia 
puntult, Kuri Mayra is also reckoned 
among the Puntulis. 


We proceed to consider each of these classes of people who 
are now supposed to represent the Nava-Sayaka group. The 
reader will at once perceive that they differ as respects certain 
classes from those mentioned in the couplet ascribed to Parasara 
which we have quoted before. 

1. Tilior Teli. This is the Tailf of the couplet ascribed to 
Parfsara, and is a large oil-pressing and trading caste of 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. Their original profession was 
oil-pressing, but in process of time a good many of them 
became dealers in grain, leaving the  oil-pressing work 
to Kalus, who occupy a very low position in society, and are 
considered as altogether a Separate caste from the Telis. A 
further differentiation is in process of being matured, and those 
Telis who have grown rich, call themselves Tilis, and affect 
to be of a higher lineage. They are ashamed of their ancestral 
occupation of oil-pressing which they seek to conceal 
by adopting a different name, although they still retain the 
old family titles. The following extract from Risiey’s “ Tribes 
and Castes in Bengal,’ Vol. II, pages 306 and 307, concerning 
the internal structure of the Telis, will no doubt prove interest- 
ing to our readers :— 

‘Concerning the origin of the sub-castes, which bear the curious 
names of Ekédas and Dwddas Teli, an interesting legend is current. 
The father of all the Telis, it is said, was Manohar Pal, a deoparé or 
hawker, who travelled about selling various wares. He had two wives, 
While he was away on a journey, a rumour reached his home that 
he was dead. Thereupon the elder wife broke her ornaments and per- 
formed the rites appointed for a widow, but the younger wife dis- 
believed the tale. In fact, Mandéhar Pél was not dead, and returned 
home after a few days. From the two wives sprang the two sub- 
castes in question. The Ekddas Teli are the descendants of the elder 
wife, and the Dwddas Teli of the younger, In memory of the elder 


wife breaking her ornaments on hearing of her husband's death, the 
Ekédas women do not wear nose-rings and do not tattoo their fore- 
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heads and arms. Each group claims precedence over the other. The 
Ekddas are of course the elder branch, and it is alleged, that they 
represent the original stock of the Teli caste, which is stated in the 
list given in the Brahma-Vaivartta Purdéna to be derived from a 
Kumhér (potter) father and a mother of the builder caste, Kotak or 
Ghardmi. It stands eleventh on the list, and this is the reason for 
the name Ekédas. The Dwédas Teli, in their turn, whiie admitting 
the descent of the Ekdédas from the elder wife of the founder of the 
caste, alleged that they have forfeited the precedence they might other- 
wise claim by submitting to be governed by Parémnéniks in all matters 
relating to caste, and by sending women of the bride’s family to accom- 
pany her on her first visit, after marriage, to her husband’s house. 
Another queer custom of the Ekddas group forbids them to wear 
moustaches, but English education is said to be breaking this down,” 


The family titles of the Telis are—Chaudhurf, Dé, Dhabal, 
Kundu, Koleman, Mandal, Masanta, Nand{, Pal, Pardmanik, 
Parihar, Sadhukhdn, Shaha, Sit. Almost all the Telis follow 
Vaishnavism. 

The position of the Telis was very low before the time of 
Krishna Kanta Nandi, better known as KA&nta Babu,* the 
banyan of Warren Hastings. When the Pédxdd, or presiding 
priest of Jagannatha, refused to accept an d¢ka, or assignment 
of the land for the maintenance of the poor, from his hands, 
Kanta Babu successfully appealed to the Pandits of Nadiya 
and Hughli, who held that the Teli, by using the balance tala 
in his trade, must necessarily belong to the Bania, a clean 
Sudra caste. Kanta Babu is said to have introduced the xath, 
or nose-ring, among the females of his caste, an ornament pre- 
viously worn only by females of higher castes.+ 

2. Mali (Malakdra) also finds a place in the couplet as- 
cribed to Pardsara, This caste is employed in making garlands 
and providing flowers for the service of Hindu temples. The 
Maldkaras of Bengal profess to trace their descent from the 
garland-maker attached to the household of Raja Kansa, of 
Mathura, who, when asked, at once gave a chaplet of flowers 
to Sree Krishna. This claim may be admitted as correct. 
Maldkaras were originally probably clean Sudras, who were 
attached to the houses of Dvsas, or twice-born persons, Ia 
process of time they differentiated into a separate caste. 
They are divided into two sub-castes, véz., Phulkata Mali and 
Dékani Mali. The first make ornaments, toys, etc, from the 
pith of the sola, and the second keep shops. The Malakaras are 
an illiterate class of people, and their creed is Vaishnavism, 

3. Tadmuli or Tdmli. The TAmulis do not find a place in 
the couplet ascribed to Pardsara, and yet ¢hey are now reckoned 





* Great grandfather-in-law of the celebrated Mahéréni Svarnamayi of 
Cossimbazar. 


+ See Risley’s “Tribes and Castes in Bengal,” Vol. II, pages 309 
and 310. 
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as one of the Nava-Sdyaka group, The Sanskrit word 
Tambula from which the name Tambuli (commonly called 
Témul{f or Tdmli) has originated, means betel-leaf, and the 
original profession of the class may, therefore, be safely taken 
to be the selling of the betel-leaf. Originally, probably, they 
were B4rujis, or Bdruis, mentioned in the couplet ascribed to 
Pardsara, but, in process of time, by adopting a quite different 
profession, they differentiated into a separate class from the 
parent stock. The family titles of the Tamulis are Chaudhuri, 
Chail, Datta, Dé, Kar, Mallik, Pal, Panti, Rakshit, Sen, Singh. 


The Tamulfis of Bengal are divided into five sub-castes or 
théaks—Saptagram or Kusedaye, Ashtagrami or Kataki, Chaud- 
dagr4mi, Biyallisgrdmi, and Bardhamani, Their religion is 
Vaishnavism. 

4. Gépa. The Gdpas, who are categoried in the Nava- 
Sayaka group are Sadgdépas, who, as we have seen before, are 
pure Vaisyas.* 


Napita, including Madhundpit. This is the barber caste 
of Bengal, which finds a place alsoin the couplet ascribed to 
Pardsara. The Napitas of the present day represent the pure 
Suidra caste of Manu, who were enjoined to serve the Dvijas 
or twice-born classes, especially the Brahmanas. In course of 
time they formed a separate caste. Their features are per- 
fectly Aryan. 


The family titles of the Ndapitas are—Barik, Bhandari, 
Baidya,} Chandra-Baidya,} Das, Jaidar, Khyaurakdr, Khan, 
Nara-Sundar, Nandi, Pardmanik, Sil, Biswas, Mazumdar, 
Mandal, Shaha, Sarkar, Shikdar. 


The Napita is an indispensable member of Hindu society, 
and his presence is required at every wedding ceremony in 
Bengal. In the village community he plays an important 
part in the da/d-dali affair. When a member of the commn- 
nity is made an éka-gharia, or an outcaste, the Vépita will 
never shave him until he is again admitted asa member. The 
Napita is always remarkable for his shrewdness. He is pro- 
verbially a cunning fellow, In many places, he practises sur- 
gery, and prescribes medicines. 


The customs and usages of the Ndpitas are the same as 
those of the other classes of the Nava-Sayaka group, and ‘they 
generally follow Vaishnavism. 


Madhunapit—The origin of this branch caste dates from the 








* These titles are borne by Napttias, who practise medicine. 
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time of Chaitanya.* A barber, named Madhu, was called in to 
shave the head of Chaitanya, on the occasion of his becoming 
a Sannydst. Having performed his function, the man asked to 
be released from his hereditary profession as a barber. Chaitanya 
granted his request, and ordered him to prepare sweetmeats. 
His descendants are known as Madhundpit, who carry on the 
profession of Mayr4 (confectioner), “ The Madhundpit,” says 
Dr. Wise, “is the most respected confectioner in Eastern 
Bengal.’’+ 

The Madhunapits regard themselves as distinct from the 
Modaka (Mayra), although they carry on the profession of con- 
fectioner. They are most numerous in Eastern Bengal, and are 
Vaishnavas by creed. 

6. Gochhali—In the Pardsara couplet we have the Baruji or 
Barui, and no mention is made of the Tamuli, as stated before. 
There does not appear to be any difference between a 
Barui and a Gochhali, for, while the former cultivates pdx, 
the latter does the same, and sells it in open market. 





* Chaitanya, the great Nadigé reformer of Bengal, was born of Bréhmana 
parents at Nadig¢ in A.D. 1487. His father was Jaganrétha Misra and mother 
was Sachi Devi. In his childhood he passed for a naughty fellow indeed. But 
he soon became a profound Sanskrit scholar and opened a ¢dé/e where pupils 
gathered daily to receive instructions in grammar, literature, logic, rhetoric, &c. 
He was then known as Nimai Pandit. After his initiation by Isvarapuri, he became a 
zealous advocate of the creed of Vaishnavism as promulgated in the Bhégavata 
Purdna, and preached the grand doctrine that Bhakti (faith (?) ) was the quintessence 
of all religion. ‘The great Pandits of Nadig, who looked upon him as a silly fellow 
at first, were all discomfitted by him in open discussion, and his fame asa giant 
Pandit soon went abroad. Once at a time, a big Digvijay¢ Pandit having vanquished 
all the Pandits of Bhératvarsa came to Nadig in pomp and pageantry with numerous 
followers to humble the pride of the Nadigé Pandits, The Panditsall trembled at his 
appearance, but Chaitanya appeared before him with his disciples, and very 
respectfully asked him to describe ex ¢empore in verses’ the glory and greatness 
of the mighty Ganga. It was a moonlight night, and the sacred river was passing 
below the ghdt in a murmuring stream, The Digvijayé Pandit poured out 
verses like a hiil-stream in the rainy season for about an hour. When he stopped, 
Chaitanya praised him very much, but added that some of the verses were open 
to criticism according, to the rules of grammar and rhetoric. He pointed out the 
blemishes with such eloquence and force that the Diégvijayt Pandit stood aghast 
not knowing what to do or what reply to give inturn. His discomfiture was 
complete in an instant. Chaitanya had previously warned his disciples not to 
ridicule or in any way to puthim to shame. The Digvijayi Pandit passed a pain- 
ful night, and next morning fell at the feet of Chaitanya, who soothed him in his 
mortification and impressed or his mind that the true end of learning is unreserved 
devotion to Hari. The Dégvijayi Pandit, dismissing all pomp and array of learning, 
became an humble disciple of Chaitanya. The preachings of Chaitanya were 
at once forcible and touched the very heart of the audience. Persons, who came 
with an intent to ridicule, annoy, or persecute him, wept like children, after hearing 
his discourses, and turned the very moment his devoted followers. Wherever he 
went he conquered. His followers are found at this day in every part of India, 
from the cloud-piercing Himalayas on the north, to Setubandha-Rémesvara on the 
south, and from the hills of Manipur in the east to the mighty Indus on the west. 
Chaitanya held that every human being, be hea Bréhmana or @ Chandéla had a 
right to worship the great and mighty Hari. A number of Yavanas or Mahomedans 
reckoned among his followers. He was not a respecter of caste. A 
+ See Risley’s “ Tribes and Castes in Bengal ” Vol. II, page 27. 
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Probably the Baruis have differentiated, some into Tamulis and 
others into Gochhalis. 

7. Kamar (Karmakara) is mentioned in the Pardsara couplet 
as one of the Nava-Sayaka group, But we have seen before 
that they were originally Vaisyas. 

Kadmars are distinguished from the Lohars by not confinin 
themselves to the fabrication of iron implements, and by having 
no scruples about working with any kind of metal. In 
Midnapore, for instance, there are eight classes of Kamars, v7z., 
the Lohdér-Kamars, who work in iron ; Pztw/e-Kamars, who make 
brass utensils ; Kénsdris, who work in bell-metal ;* Svarna- 
Kamars, or working goldsmiths; G/atra-Kamars, who make 
imitation fruits, iron figures of birds, &c.; and Chand-Kamars, 
whose speciality is manufacture of brass mirrors. There are 
two otherclasses, who are reckoned unclean, and are served 
by a degraded class of Bradhmanas. Of these groups, the 
first two intermarry, while the rest are endogamous, The 
sub-castes of Kamars vary in different places. We are not 
quite certain as to which of these classes represent the 
true Vaisya caste, and which of them have sprung up in 
later times as functional groups, and are styled Kamars 
on account of the profession. The Svarnakars, who are 
undoubtedly of mixed origin, are ever held in contempt 
throughout Bengal,f but in Midnapore they find a place 
among the Kamars, who are treated as one of the Nava-Sayaka 
group. The Svarnakars are wholly distinct from the Suvarna- 
vaniks, who never work in metal themselves. They are divided 
into four sub-castes, Brahman-Desi, Dakshin-Rarhi, Khatangi, 
and Uttar-Rarhi. 

The Lohars are the blacksmith caste of Behar, Chota Nag- 
pore and Western Bengal. The Kanaujia sub-caste claim to 
be the highest in rank. 

8. Kumar (Kumbhakara) is the potter-caste of Bengal, and 
is mentioned in the Pardsara-couplet as Kuldla, which is a 
synonym for Kumbhak&éra. The Kumars are undoubtedly of 
Aryan origin, and the creation of this class is cceval with the 
first formation of Aryan society. Concerning their origin, 
much confusion prevails. Sir Monier Williams, in his Sanskrit 
Dictionary, describes them as the offspring of a Kshatriya 
woman by a Brdhmana, but this is a pure myth, which has no 
foundation at all. The offspring of a Brahmana by a Kshatriya 
woman is, according to the Sahyddrikhanda of the Skanda 
Purdna,{ a Murdhabhisikta (anointed on the head), a Rajanya 








* Kéansaris, or Kaénsyavaniks, as we have seen before are a class of Vaniks, and as 
such are Vaisyas. 

+ See Brahma-Vaivartta Purana. Also “ Calcutta Review” No, XXIX, 
Vol. XV. (January to June 1851), article “ Hindu Caste.” 

¢ See Wilson’s “ Indian Caste,” Vol. I, page 55. 
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(of princely descent), reckoned higher in religion than a 
Kshatriya. Kullaka Bhatta, the commentator of Manu, says 
itis Murdhavasikta, and, according to the authority of Usanasa, 


the profession of the Murdhavasikta class is (@wimtaqf=ary 
oamitat¢) a knowledge of the management of elephants, horses, 


and chariots and also of arms. The profession clearly refers to 
the military class, and cannot be that of poor potters. Accord- 
ing to the Brahma-Vaivartta Purana, the Kumbhakéra is the 
offspring of Visvakarma (celestial artificer) by a S4dra woman.* 
This Purana, as we have seen elsewhere, is, of recent origin, and 
cannot be relied on as an authority. Even granting that it is 
a Purfna of long standing, what sensible or reasonable man 
would believe in the myth promulgated in it? But nevertheless 
these myths have some value attached to them. They afford 
excellent evidence of the cunning of the Brdhmanas, who, while 
treating the potters as of mixed caste, sedulously abstain from 
assigning them a rational origin, as a cross between a male of 
one caste and a female of another, and promulgates the theory 
of a divine origin to please them, and thereby secure their own 
priestcraft. The potter, illiterate as he is, believes that he is 
the offspring of a god, and thinks that his status in society is 
sufficiently secured to enable him to carry on his service to the 
community with cheerfulness. The Brahmanas gain their 
object, and the potters are pleased. This remark applies with 
equal force to the Méalakara, Karmakdta; Shankhakéra, 
Kuvindika, Kansakara, Suterkara, Chitrakara, and Svarnakara, 
all of whom are said in the above-named Purana to be the off- 
spring of Visvakarma by a Sidra woman.f But is it a fact that 
the potters are really of mixed class ? Wecan hardly believe this 
tobethe case. Mr. Dutt, in his “ History of Civilization in 
Ancient India” (Vol. III, pages 74 and 75), states that the potters 
belonged to the Vaisya caste, and, we think, with reason. But, as 
Manu’s definition of the term, ‘ Vaisya’ (See previous part. of 
this article), does not include pottery, we do not feel ourselves 
justified in including the potters in the Vaisya class, The claim 
‘of the potters to Vaisyaism must, therefore, remain an open 
question for the present. 

According to the Pardsara Sanhita, the Kumbhakéra is the 
offspring of a Malakdra by a Chamar woman, while the 
Pardsara Paddhati holds that the ancestor of the caste was 
begotten of a Tili woman, by a Pattikar, or weaver of silk 





* In his * Tribes and Castes of Bengal ’ (Vol. I, page 517) Mr. Risley’s 
assertion that the Kumbhakara, according to the Brahma-Vaivartta Purana, 
is born of a Vaisya woman, by a Brdhmana father, is incorrect. That 


Purana does not say so. 
+ See Risley’s “ Tribes and Castes in Bengal,” Vol. I, page 518, 
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cloth.* The Pardsura Sanhita is admittedly the latest Dharma 
Shastra of the Pauranik age, and cannot be relied upon, like 
Manu, as an authority on the question. Moreover, its theory 
clashes with the divine origin of the potters, as promulgated 
in the Brahma Vaivartta Purana. It does not stand to reason 
that the son of a M4ldkara, by a chamar woman, should be 
found capable of producing pottery of all sorts, the manufac. 
ture of which, no doubt, requires a good deal of skill and 
knowledge, nor is it credible that the offspring of a chamér 
woman should have been allowed to manufacture pottery, which 
is a necessity of the Hindu kitchen. The Kumbhakaras 
existed long before the formation of any mixed caste. The Para. 
sara Paddhati is a spurious mushroom publication of recent 
origin, and must be laid aside as unworthy of acceptance, 

The Kumars are an industrious and useful class of people, 
and their women are always found ready to assist them in their 
work. They always lead a simple life, and their favourite 
religion is Vashnavism. 

The family titles of the Kumars are :—Behdara, Biswas, Das, 
Deuri, Kunkal, Mahati, Majhi, Marar, Marik, Mehrana, Pal, 
Rana, 

The Kumars have a tradition that their ancestor was one 
Rudra Pal, who was created by Siva, to make a water-jar (ghata) 
for him at his marriage. 

9—Puntuli. This is the most ingenious device of modern 
times to pack up in one bundle a number of several respectable 
professions. It does not occur in the Parasara-couplet. 
The term Puntuli is said to include the following classes of 
people :—fT 

1. Those who practise weaving. 

2. Those who trade in spices and drugs. 

3. Those who trade in shells and conches, 
4. Those who deal in K4nsé4, a mixed metal. 
5. Kuri Mayré (confectioner). 

The reason assigned by Pandit Lalmohan for including these 
classes of people in one group is that their trade obliges 
them to make up bundles of articles prepared for sale (puntult, 
or pontla, meaning a bundle). The term Puntulz is a synonym 
of Gandhavanik, and has been artfully extended to include 





* “In describing the origin cf the mixed classes of mankind, this work 
(the Brahma-Vaivartta Purana, Brakma K4nda) contains a peculiar legend, 
which makes a certain number of them the issue of the divine architect, 
Visvakarm&, by Ghritachi, a nymph of heaven. The chapter often occurs 
as a separate treatise, under the title of Jati-nirnaya, and is considered as 
an authority of some weight, with respect to the descent of the mixed 
tribes, although of a purely legendary character.”—" Analysis of the 
Puranas, by H. H. Wilson. See Asiatic Society’s Journal, Vol. I, page 
220. 

t See “ Sambandha-Nirnaya” by Pandit Lalmohan Vidyanidhi. 
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other classes of people, who are not Puntulis, so as to make 
room fot® those who were not reckoned as of the Nava-Sayaka 
group, when the couplet ascribed to Pardsara was framed. We 
have no objection to calling the Gandhavaniks Puntulis, on 
account of the bundles which they always make of articles 
which they sell. But there is a very strong objection to in- 
cluding under the term other classes of people who do not 
properly come under it. The term exclusively refers to the 
Gandhavaniks, and cannot by any forced interpretation be just- 
ly held to apply to other classes of people. Pandit Lalmohan 
has failed to point this out in his treatise, “ Sambandha Nirnaya,” 
and his mistake is inexcusable, as an author of his position, 
with a good knowledge of the Sanskrit language and verna- 
cular literature, should have taken care, before giving currency 
to a vulgar and incorrect expression. 

Now, the question which here arises is, who were the nine 
classes of people who helped Parasurdmain extirpating the 
Kshatriya race off the face of the earth. If the nine classes of 
people mentioned in the Pardsara-couplet, quoted in the 
‘Sabdakalpadruma’, correctly enumerate them, why should a 
different classification have been adopted by Pandit Lalmohan ? 
That every particular province has its own Nava-Sakhas 
(correctly Nava-Sayakas)* must be admitted. In Eastern 
Bengal, for instance, the following nine classes of people are 
held pure according to the classification of Ballala :—*- 


Sankhari Kumar Gop-Goala 
Tanti Malakar Madhu-N apit 
Kamar Napit Baoaf 


Then, again, we have several other couplets like the Parasara- 
couplet current in different parts of the country, in which 
different classes of people are called Nava-Sayakas. The follow- 
ing are some of those with which we have come across :— 


(1)—2ea7} cortoreen ate Stren afis awe | 


Perinat shatas aificwle aa7asI: I 


Taili, Gépa, Mdli, Tambuli, Vanik, Barujf, Kumbhakéra, Karmé- 
kara, and N4pita, are Nava Sdéyakas. 


(2)—cttotatefaseal ata cree APeTs | 
Patas SHS CHM ATH SS HEsH I 


Par4ésara-Sanhita, Jatim4la.ft 





* Such is the ignorance whch prevails over the country, that many of our Pandits 
do not know that the correct word is ‘ Nava-Sdyaka.’ They accordingly confound 
it with the word ‘ Nava-Sakha’ which means nine branches. 

+ See the article, ‘‘ The Hindus of Eastern Bengal,” by the late Dr. James Wise, 
ey in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LXII, Part III, 

oO. 1, 1893. 


t Edited by Kail4s Chandra Bandopdadhya, 
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Gopdla (Gépa), (Taili), Tantrf, Malt, Modaka, Baruji, Kuldla, 


Karmakrit (Karmakdra), Kunda are known as Nava-Sakhas (mark the 


word used herets Nava Sékha.) 


(3)—atateas agata: *3slas Sfawes | 


puss: senstas acsad fafscataay o 


ri Wea taf papas a{Staereay | 
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7 Malakara, Karmakdara, Sankhakara, Kuvindaka, 
Kansakara—these six are higher class artizans; while Sutradhdra 
1 Chitrakara, and Svarnakara are low class artizans,—all these to. 
gether are known as Nava-Sakha.” (mark the word used here ts Navae 


Kumbhakiara, 


All the couplets just quoted are of very recent origin, 
7 and framed by some puny Pandits, with a smattering know- 
| ledge of the Sanskrit language, as the loose, unchaste versifica- 
i tion and the use of the term ‘ Nava-Sakha’ instead of ‘ Nava- 
| Sayaka,’ in two of them, amply prove. But, nevertheless, they 
are accepted as genuine in certain parts of the country, 
and therefore we have taken the trouble of quoting them to 
prove them to be spurious. A table is subjoined showing in 
juxtaposition the nine classes of people as (1) enumerated in 
the Pardsara-couplet, (2) accepted in Eastern Bengal, as stated 
in Dr. Wise’s article alluded to before, (3) mentioned by 
Pandit Ldalmohan in his ‘Sambandha-Nirnaya,’ (4) stated in 
couplet No. 1, (5' stated in couplet No. 2, and (6) stated in 
couplet No. 3. It is to be understood that the names running 
horizontally in the six columns indicate the same class of 
people, though a different synonym is sometimes used, 


I .. 3 4 5 6 
(As in Pard- (As in East- (As in Pandit (As in couplet (As‘in couplet( As in couplet 
sara couplet) ern Bengal in Ldimohan’s No, 2.) No. 2.) No. 3.) 
; Dr. Wise’s treatise. ) 
article.) 
f in. 35 }#«4|§| Gé>a Gopa Gopéla one 
q Mai Malakara Mali Mali Mali Malakara 
ni Taili ae Tilf Taili Tailika on 
1 Tantif SOMth eects iss wt Tantri Kuvindaka 
4 . "ee ee Modaka wad 
} Riruji aes eee Barnji Baruji jas 
bi Kuldia Kumar Kumar Kumbhakf&ra Kul4la Kumbhal. ra 
4 Karmakara Kamar Kémar Karmakdéra Karmakrit Karmakdra 
i Navita Napita Napiia N4pita Kunda 
} on  Saanas Tamulf Tambulf cee 
1 some Gochalf ———__ hae eee 
j. . otitis Pesteli «i(i(ité wesc see 
. ‘ - a: Saale Sankhakara 
if re ee Kansakéra 
} << *weme> imeem: < © Ciudad Sitradhara 
a a a ree Chitrakara 
ny - — ssiilaed nent Svarnakdra 
Cj Gope-Goala jini i  ‘ebneni 
' Madhu Napit ss... ane ove 
; Baoai hens denies on 
eoevee = —t—iét tw Vanik eee 
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This table at once shows that it is not exactly known who 
the nine classes of people are that helped Parasuradma in his 
crusades against the Kshatriyas, Nos. 1 and § agree in enumer- 
ating the nine classes ; the others differ more or less from the 
rest and from one another. The term ‘ Puntuli’ does not 
occur in any,except in Pandit Lalmohan’s treatise, and is said 
to include at least five different classes of people as shown 
before. In course of time other classes of people might 
find entrance into it, and the Pundit may live long enough to 
swell his list of Puntulis by the addition of a few more classes. 
At present he might befittingly include those Brahmanas who 
are called Yajmene-Brahmanas, who perform Puja from house 
to house and from temple to temple, make a bundle (fontla) 
of rice, plantain, sandesh, &c., that fall to their share, in their 
gamchha (napkin) and sell them in the market! The couplet 
ascribed to Parasara appears to be the oldest of all the couplets 
quoted by us, and was framed with the special object of 
putting down people of the Vaisya caste, who were once the 
pride and backbone of Hindu society. The degradation 
of the Vaisyas to a level with servile and mixed classes 
is one of the causes of the hopeless downfall of the country 
in every respect, 

Another question which arises in connection with the 
Nava-Sayaka group is, why this classification should prevail 
in Bengal only. We do not meet with it either in the North- 
Western Provinces, or in the Punjab, in the Central Provinces, 
or in the Deccan. Even in Behar, which is contiguous to 
Bengal, the classification does not obtain at all. It is a 
curious fact that the nine classes of people categoried as 
‘ Nava-Sayaka,’ who helpéd Parasurdma in his engagements 
against the Kshatriyas, should be found only in a country 
the soil of which was never trodden by his sacred feet, and 
which probably did not exist at all in his time, but formed a 
part of the sea. Is it that the descendants of those helpmates 
of Parasurdma have all in a body left the scene of Parasurdma’s 
heroism, and emigrated to the Lower Provinces, carrying with 
them the common designation of ‘ Nava-Sayaka? Or are we 
to goup to the reign of that ill-fated monarch of Bengal upon 
whose head the Kulin Brahmana women pour out daily heaps 
of curses and anathemas, and whose name will be cited with 
scorn by every right-minded writer of the history of Bengal, and 
of Bengali society, for a solution of the question? Yes, the 
Nava-Sféyaka group is the creation of his caprice, like the 
ill-fated Kulinism of Bengal. Balldla instituted the accursed 
Kulinism. Balldla reduced the social status of the Suvarna- 
vaniks, Balldla divested the other Vaisya classes of their 
Vaisyaism. Balldla raised the social status of the Kdyasthas, 
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Balldla created the Nava-Sayaka group. Balldla paved the way 
for the ruin of the country ! 
Pandit Ldlmohan divides the Sudras into the four following 


classes :— 
r, Sat Sidras (4e"{H) including the Kayasthas and the 
Nava-Sdyakas, 
2. Jaldcharaniya Sudras (BH Blpza\a *tyH), or Sudras, 


from whom Brahmanas and members of the other 
higher castes can take water. 


3. Jalavyavahdrya Sudras (@q BaseRtys FH), or Suidras, 
from whose hand a Brahmana cannot take water, 
4. Asprishya Sudras (At 15 “}@%), or Sudras whose touch 


is so impure as to pollute even Ganges water, 


We do not knowon what authority the Pandit accepts this 
classification, which is not met with either in Manu, or in any 
other lawgiver, nor does the Pandit clearly tell us what class, 
or classes of persons are included, at least, under heads 2, 3 and 
4. From the subsequent pages following his chapter on the 
Sudras, we conclude, however, that the Kaivarttas, and Godlds 
are included under head 2, the Suvarnavarniks and Svarnakars 
(Shekrds) under head 3, and the low mixed classes, such as 
Aguris, Koles, Sundis, &c., under head 4, If what we gather from 
the Pandit’s writings is correct, we object to his classification as 
being unauthorised and therefore unjust and improper, for the 
Kayasthas, as we shall show, are not strictly speaking Sudras, 
but born of a Vaisya father and a Sudra mother ; the so-called 
Nava-Sayakas are, as we have seen, some Vaisyas and some 
Sudras, the Kaivarttas and Godlas, as we shall show hereafter, be- 
long to the mixed classes, the Suvarnavaniks are pure Vaisyas, 
though boycotted by a stupid monarch, and the Aguris, Koles, 
Sundis, &c., are low mixed classes of people. The Pandit, 
like many of his class, either betrays a sad want of knowledge 
of the true origin of the various castes that compose Hindu 
society in Bengal, or makes a wilful suppression of facts. A 
writer, like him, with a good knowledge of the Sanskrit lan- 
guage and literature, should have aimed at precision ahd not 
have perpetuated wild theories and inconsistent ideas as he 
has done in his treatise. We hope he will rectify his errors in 
a subsequent edition of his work, 

The so-called Nava-Sayaka group, then, is a meaningless 
classification introduced in the time of Ballala to include under 
one head the Vaisyas and Sudras, so that the Brdhmanas and the 
Vaidyas might remain the only high-caste people in Bengal. 
The Kayasthas were not included in the Nava-Sayaka group, 
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but they and the Nava-Sdyakas were allowed to form the 
Sat-Sudra class in this country, and as they (the Kayasthas) 
had enlisted the sympathy of the Brdhmanas, by serving them 
and proclaiming themselves their humble and obedient servants, 
they thought themselves superior to the Nava-Sayakas, upon 
whom they looked down with a sort of prideful contempt. 
But the Vaisyas, who were forcibly classified with the Sddras, 
strenuously maintained their position as Vaisyas, and always 
refused to mix socially in the matter of eating and drinking 
with the Sudras, Relying on their high birth, they pursued 
their avocation, without seeking for royal favours from the 
hands of Ballala and without caring for the classification made 
by him. But the classification made by Ballala had one baneful 
effect—at least on certain illiterate Vaisyas, suchas the Karma- 
karas,—vzs., that in process of time these forgot their Vaisya 
origin, and thought themselves to be real Sudras. The Suvarna- 
vaniks were degraded from their high position, and were 
looked upon as sinners unworthy to be touched. The Sad- 
gépas and the Tantuvayas were nominally classed in the 
Nava-Sayaka group, for they maintained and _ still maintain 
their position as Vaisyas, It is only the Maldkaras, the Tailis, 
the Modakas, the Barujis, the Kulalas, and the Napitas, who 
were probably glad to be enrolled as members of the Nava- 
Sayaka class, 

It was impossible that this unjust classification, sanctioned by 
Ballala, should continue in its entirety throughout all ages and 
in every province of Bengal. The Gandhavaniks, the Sankha- 
vaniks, the Kansyavaniks, &c., who were at first overlooked 
when the Nava-Sayaka group was created, submitting to the 
stern decree of fate, but never forgetting their Vaisya origin, 
pressed their claim to be enrolled among the Nava-Sayakas, 
and the wily Brahmanas found out a ready means of satisfy- 
ing their claim by including them and the Tantris and Kuri 
Mayrds under one common sub-head—Puatuli—of which 
Balldla and his counsellors had no idea. The Puniuls device 
is truly artful, for it has opened the door for other classes of 
people to be enrolled in it, from time to time, without exceed- 
ing the numerical strength of the Nava-Sayaka group. 

The classification made by Ballala, while it lowered the 
status of the Vaisyas, had the effect of instilling into the 
minds of the Sudras, who were ranked in the same class with 
the Vaisyas, a sort of pride and a sense of dignified position. 
There were not wanting Sudras who at once availed them- 
selves of this opportunity to usurp the professions of the 
Vaisyas, and to compete with them in open market. The 
mixed classes especially assumed an appearance of arrogance 
towards the Vaisyas, who were no longer treated with the 
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honour due to their position. Ballala’s classification set the 
seal to what was begun before his time in the shape of perse- 
cution against Buddhism, which had no doubt been adopted by 
a majority of the Vaisyas. Ballala immortalized himself by 
effecting the complete downfall of the Vaisyas, who were the 
corner stone of Hindu society, and then proclaiming that 
there were no Vaisyas in the Kaz Yuga, but only Sudras and 
mixed classes ! 

The Sudras of the present day are no longer the Sudras of 
the time of Manu. In the primitive state of Aryan 
society, the servile class was formed witha view to minister to 
the twice-born classes, especially the Brahmanas. We have said 
before that the reason why Manu banished them toa degraded 
position cannot be ascertained with any degree of certainty. 
Perhaps the structure and economy of society required that 
there should be a fourth class to serve the three higher classes, 
and this supposition accords with reason, With the expansion 
of society, when the Sudras no longer found it convenient 
to live in the same house with their masters, they adopted 
several petty professions. Some became darders, some mdla- 
karas, some modakas and some betel leaf cultivators ; some 
adopted the professions of painting, masonry, joining, engraving, 
&c., while the rest were content to live in the same house with 
their masters, or separately. Up to the time of Ballala, they 
retained their position as the lowest class of Hindu society, 
During the time of Ballala, the Vaisyas were formally de- 
graded by unjust enactments passed by that monarch toa 
level with the Sudras, though, in point of fact, this degradation 
was only in name, for Ballala did not force them to mix 
socially with the Sudras, as by receiving or giving away of 
daughters. The Vaisyas were, therefore, in a position to 
retain their status as Vaisyas, though they had to give up 
their thread, and to adopt certain rites and observances pres- 
cribed for the Sudras, The real Sudras hailed the day when 
the name of Vaisya was obliterated, and then they began 
to adopt professions of the Vaisyas, to treat them with con- 
tempt, and to usurp nominally their social status. But it was 
impossible, in a society like that of the Hindus, that anything 
like a fusion should take place between the Vaisyas and the 
Sudras, who up to date remain as separate as the heavens and 
the earth. The mere classification of the one with the other, 
without intermarriage, could not efface the Vaisya class, and 
the Sudras, whatever their occupation or wealth may be, are 
Sudras for ever. 

THE MIXED CASTES, 


In the preceding pages we have considered the four pure 
castes into which the Aryans were divided and which still 
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continue to be the main divisions of Hindu society in 
Bengal. We have shown that, in the primitive state of Aryan 
society, the Aryans were all of one caste, or, more correctly, there 
was no distinction of caste among them, such as we find in later 
times. We have no authentic history to tell with precision when 
the Aryans were first divided into castes, but have reason to 
believe that the institution of caste among them is not so 
modern as is sometimes supposed. The castes which were 
naturally formed among the Aryans became in process of time 
crystallized into a hereditary right, though at first it was never 
intended that it should be so. Manu allowed, with certain 
restrictions, a Brahmana,a Kshatriya, or a Vaisya, to marry 
females of the castes below. His law on the fiction of a Sidra 
becoming Brahmana and vice versé, which we quote below, is 
truly ingenious :— 


SHAT SNSISs caAatcocarwracs | 
SICH, AA ifsc tStACAtETate | 
qcrtatat stents sraitsfs yarety | 


sfarietucae farsttesteteas t 
Manu, Chap. X, verses 64 and 65. 


“If (a female of the caste), sprung from a Bréhmana and a Sidra 
female, bear (children) to one of the highest caste, the inferior (tribe) 
attains the highest caste within the seventh generation. 

“ (Thus) a SGdra attains the rank of a Bréhmana, and (in a similar 
manner) a Bréhmana sinks to the level of a Sidra; but know that it 
is the same with the offspring of a Kshatriya or of a Vaisya.”—Biilher’s 
translation, eaited by F. Max Miller, Oxford, 1886. 


To make this translation. more clear to our readers, we give 
here the English translation of the views of Manu’s com- 
mentators on the point as given by Biihler :— 

“If the daughter of a Br&hmana and of a Sidra female and her 
descendants all marry Brahmanas, the offspring of the sixth female 


decendant of the original couple will be a Bréhmana,”—Medhatithi, 
Govindardma, Kullika Bhatia, and Raghdva, 

‘‘If the son of a Bréhmana and of a Sddra female and his descen- 
dants marry Stdra wives, the seventh descendant will be a pure 
Sidra "—Medhatithi, Govindardma, and Kullika Bhatta. 

“The offspring of a Bishmana and a Kshatriya female obtains the 
higher or lower rank in the third generation, and that of a Bréhmana 
and Vaisya female in the fifth.”"—Medhatitht Govindardma and 


Kullika Bhatta, 

This law is obsolete at present. It was enacted at a time 
when the Aryans were a free nation, and it ceased with the 
extinction of freedom. | 

Manu’s account of the origin of the mixed castes is, we 
believe, at once rational and correct. He promulgated his 
laws for the economy and government of a nation. His laws 
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tied down the Aryans from time immemorial, and still govern 
Hindu society in all its different phases, The legislators 
who succeeded him, followed in his foot-steps in a body, and 
never enacted anything diametrically opposed to his laws, 
It is true that some of his laws have become obsolete, but 
the fundamental principles of the laws enunciated by him 
always permeate subsequent legislation. The transfer of 
the destiny of the country to foreign power has rendered 
his criminal laws inoperative, but the law of inheritance and 
succession, as enacted by him and as propounded by other 
legislators, still holds good in all essential points. Yajna- 
valkya, Jimutavahana and Raghunandana, have all based their 
legislation on Manu, and have only introduced additions or 
modifications to suit the particular locality for which each of 
them propounded the law. Manu’s authority has never been 
questioned by any subsequent legislator or reformer, and his 
account of the origin of the mixed castes has always been 
accepted as correct. | 

But Manu’s account of the origin of the mixed castes has 
been criticised in a very illiberal spirit, and ridiculed and treated 
with contempt by some writers of the present day, especially 
by Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt, of the Bengal Civil Service. In 
his treatise entitled “ A History of Civilization in Ancient 
India,” he passes the following sharp criticism :— 

“This intelligible and historical origin of the caste-system was en- 
tirely lost sight of or ignored in the Rationalistic Period, and a theory 
was sought for and obtained which made each caste distinct from the 
rest by its very origin and inherent formation! The strange fiction 
was then conceived that the different castes were created by a sort of 
permutation and combination among the men and women of the few 
parent castes! A child of twelve would hardly accept it as true, if he 
was told, that the Medical Profession of Modern Europe, for instance, 
has sprung up from a Valiant Knight of the Middle Ages, who once 
took a fancy to a barber’s pretty maiden ; or that modern novelists are 
descended from a Monkish scribe, who once upon a time left the con- 
vent fascinated by the merry glances of a Troubadour’s daughter ! 
Strange, ridiculous, childish as such a theory is, it has been scrupu- 
lously adhered to in India by Manu and all the later legal writers, and 


obtains credence to the present day.” —Duutt’s Ancient India, Vol. Il, 
pages 70 and 71.” 


And further we have another poetical effusion :— 


“Upholders of the modern caste-system seek to identify Vaidyas 
with the Ambasthas of the ancient Stitra writers, and of Manu and 
Yajoavalkya. The Ambasthas are described by Vasistha as a mixed 
caste, a cross between B:4hmanas and Ksbatriyas, and by Manu and 
Y4jnavalkya as a cross between Brahmanas and Vaisyas; and Manu 
further adds that the Ambasthas practised medicine. On this slender 
ground the modern Vaidyas are all identified with this mixed caste,— 
as if the Aryan Hindus did not practise the healing art, until amorous 
Bréhman youths pursued and embraced girls of.a humbler class,—as 
if the science of medicine was unknown among Aryan Hindus, until: 
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the production of a hybrid mixed caste! The modern reader will 
brush aside such idle myths, and will unhesitatingly recognize the fact 
that the modern Vaidyas are descended from the ancient Aryan people, 
—the Vaisyas, and have formed a separate caste, because they have 
followed a separate profession,"—Dutt's Ancient India, Vol. II, 
pages 314 and 315. 

Respecting the origin of the Chandalas, Mr. Dutt has the 

following words to say :—= 


‘“ And how was this race formed? Manu has it that they are the 
issues Of Brdhmana women, who yielded themselves to the embraces of 
Sidras. As the numbers of Bréhmanas in South-Eastern Bengal 
was never very large in olden times, and does not even in the present 
day come to even a quarter of a million in the five districts named 
above,* it is difficult to account for the presence of a million Chandalas 
in those districts on Manu’s theory. Shall we suppose that, fair- 
skinned Brahmana Desdemonas habitually bestowed their hands on 
swarthy Sudra swains? Shall we suppose that beauteous but frail 
Brdhmana matrons were seduced from their lords—by the hundred 
thousand,—by gay Sidra Lotharios intent on creating a new caste? 
And shall we further suppose that the children begotten of such unions 
thrived and multiplied in marshes and fishing villages, amidst toil and 
privations,—more than true-born Bréhmana children basking in the 
sunshine of royal favour and priestly privileges? We have only to 
state such suppositions to show their utter absurdity ; and with these 
suppositions, Manu’s theory of mixed castes is brushed aside to the 
region of myths and nursery-tales! Commonsense will tell every 
reader, who knows anything of the Chanddélas of Bengal, that they were 
the primeval dwellers of South-Eastern Bengal, and lived by fishing in 
its numerous creeks and channels, and they naturally adopted the 
religion, the language, and the civilization of the Hindus, when the 
Aryans came and colonized Bengal.” —Dy¢t’'s Ancient India, Vol. 111, 
pages 156 and 157. 


Enough! “There are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, then are dreamt of in your philosophy.” If the 
different castes were not ‘‘ created by a sort of permutation and 
combination among the men and women of the few parent 
castes,” how were they created? Mr. Dutt's answer is that “in 
the Epic period the priests and warriors formed castes of their 
own; that the masses of the Aryan people remained 
Vaisyas ; while the Hinduized non-Aryans were the Sudras.”t 
We are not satisfied with this vague answer, Mr. Dutt’s sup- 
position may be partially correct, but not completely. His 
grand mistake consists in thinking Manu to have legislated 
about two thousand years or so ago. ‘The metrical code of 
Manu may have been recast in its present form during the 
Buddhistic Period by Bhrigu or somebody else, but Manu 
himself is not so modern a character as Mr, Dutt would have 
us believe. It is probable that Manu’s laws were handed down 
from generation to generation orally, until they were compiled 





* Backergunj, Faridpur, Dacca, Jessore and Khulna. 
Tt Dutt’s Ancient India, Vol. 11, page 7o., 
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in the form in which we find them. We cannot conceive what 
object Manu, who promulgated laws for the government of a 
nation, had in enunciating a falsehood, if, as Mr. Dutt says, 
his theory of the mixed castes is a nursery-tale. Manu knew 
full well what he was about. He lived at a remote period of 
antiquity, when the Aryan nation had differentiated into four 
primary castes, and when the origin- of the mixed castes was 
still fresh in the memory of everybody. Does Manu utter an 
absurdity when he says, that a Brahmana knew a Vaisya 
woman, and gave birth to a son who afterwards became the 
father of the Ambastha (Vaidya) race? Is it incredible thata 
Brahmana woman yielded to the embraces of a Sidra, and 
thus produced a son who afterwards became the founder of the 
great Chandala tribe of India? Is it necessary that from age 
to age the Brdhmana women should habitually bestow their 
hands on Sudras to keep up the Chandala race? And is it not 
sufficient for one man to become the father of a nation, ora 
tribe? Did not Sri Krishna found the Yadava race, which mul- 
tiplied even in his own lifetime like stars on the blue vault of 
the sky when the shades of night fall around? Did not the 
man from Ur of the Chaldees, Abram by name (afterwards 
Abraham), become the founder of the whole Jewish nation? 
And was not his son by Hagar, Sarah’s maid, the father of the 
Ishmaelites? Does Mr. Dutt forget that Lot’s two sons, by 
his two daughters, became respectively the fathers of the 
Moabites and the children of Ammon? Isit not a fact that the 
few White settlers of America have multiplied by millions in 
the short space of three hundred years, and filled the whole 
Continent from one end to the other? What was the number of 
the original Brahmans and Kayasthas, who came to Bengal at 
the invitation of Adisira, and what is their present number? 
Are we to suppose, with Mr. Dutt, that, year after year, 
Bradhmanas and Kayasthas have migrated from the North- 
West to the Lower Provinces to keep up and swell the number 
of Brdhmanas and Kayasthas, so that their generation might 
not become extinct, and then pronounce that the tradition of 
the advent of the five Brdhmanasand five Kayasthas to Bengal 
isa myth? Mr. Dutt is at a loss to account for the multiplica- 
tion of the Chandalas in marshes and fishing villages, amidst 
toil and privations. Is it not a law of nature that procreation 
is more fruitful in the humble cottage of penury and starvation 
than in the royal chamber? And who are those people who 
have constant resource to the law of adoption to perpetuate 
the line on failure of male issue—the wealthy or the poor? 
Mr. Dutt himself acts like a child when he ignores these facts, 
and ridicules Manu and _ his theory (if it can be called a theory 
at all) in half-a-dozen sarcastic lines. Manu’s plain statement 
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of the genesis of the Ambasthas is compared by Mr. Dutt with 
a hypothetical case of the medical profession of modern Europe 
springing from a Valiant Knight of the Middle Ages, who once 
took a fancy to a barber’s pretty maiden, What, in the name 
of heavens and earth, has this hypothetical case to do with 
Manu’s account of the origin of the Ambasthas or Vaidyas ? 
The Vaidyas themselves acknowledge that they belong to the 
Ambastha race, and would not probably thank Mr. Dutt 
for representing them as other than what they really are. 
Every Muni (sage) has an opinion of his own, and why 
should Mr. Dutt not have one? But it is one thing to 
criticise a statement in a calm and liberal spirit, and 
it is quite another thing to decry a legislator whose laws have 
been accepted by millions of people (kings and warriors and 
sages included) from time immemorial down to the present 
day. The allusions to the Knight of the Middle Ages taking 
a fancy to the barber’s pretty maiden, to the Monkish scribe 
fascinated by the merry glances of a Troubadour’s daughter, 
and to the fair-skinned Brahmana Desdemonas habitually 
bestowing their hands on swarthy Stdra swains, or seduced 
from their lords by gay Sudra Lotharios, are unhappy and 
unworthy of the pen of a writer like Mr. Dutt. Mr. Dutt 
should remember who Manu was and what ample resources 
were at hiscommand. He should remember also that Manu’s 
laws still bind Hindu society, though an All-Wise Providence 
has been pleased to transfer the destiny of the millions of India 
to a foreign hand. Manu’s account of the origin of the 
mixed castes is abolutely correct, and has been accepted as 
such for thousands of years, and itis hardly possible even for a 
writer like Mr. Dutt to brush it away to the region of myth and 
fairy tales. We hope Mr. Dutt will pardon us when we advise 
him to read the following few lines from Mr. Risley’s treatise 
entitled, ‘“‘ The Tribes and Castes of Bengal ”:— 

“ Modern criticism has been specially active in its attacks on that 
portion of the traditional theory which derives the multitude of mixed 
or inferior castes from an intricate series of crosses between members 
of the original four. No one can examine the long lists which purport 
to illustrate the working of this process without being struck by much 
that is absurd and inconsistent. But in India it does not necessarily 

follow that, because the individual applications of a 

Theory of the'mixed principle are ridiculous, the principle itself can have 
castes,’ no foundation in fact. The last thing that would occur 
to the literary theorists of those times, or to their 

successors, the Pandits of to-day, would be to go back upon actual 
facts, and to seek by analysis and comparison to work out the true 
stages of evolution. They found, as I infer from troublesome ex- 
perience among some of my Indian co-adjutors, the 4 rior? method 
simpler and more congenial. That at least did not compel them to 


pollute their souls by the study of plebian usage. Having once got 
hold of a formula, they insisted, like Thales and his contemporaries, 
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in making it account for the entire order of things. Thus, castes, 
which had been developed out of corporations, like the medieval trade 
guilds, or which expressed the distinction between fishing and hunting, 
agriculture and handicrafts, were all supposed to have been evolved by 
inter-breeding. 

‘‘But the initial principle, though it could not be stretched to 
explain everything, was in the main correct. It happens we can still 
observe its workings among a number of Dravidian tribes, which, 
though not yet drawn into the vortex of Brahmanism, have been in 
some degree affected by the example of Hindu organization. As re- 
gards inter-tribal marriages, they seem to be in a stage of development, 
through which the Hindus themselves have passed. A man may marry 
a woman of another tribe, but the offspring of such unions do not 
become members of either the paternal or maternal groups, but belong 
to a distinct endogamous aggregate, the name of which often denotes 
the precise cross by which it was started. Among the large tribe of 
Mundas we find, for instance, nine such groups—Khangar-Munda, 
Kharia-Munda, Konkpat-Munda, Karanga-Munda, Mahili-Munda, 
Ndgbansi-Munda, Oraon-Munda, Sad-Munda, Savar-Munda—des- 
cended from intermarriages between Munda men and women of 
other tribes, The Mahilis, again, have five sub-tribes of this kind, 
and themselves trace their descent to the union of a Munda witha 
Santél woman. Illustrations of this sort might be multiplied almost 
indefinitely. The point to be observed is that the sub-tribes formed by 
inter-tribal crossing are from an early stage complete endogamous 
units, and that they tend continually to sever their slender connection 
with the parent group, and stand forth as independent tribes. As soon 
as this comes to pass, and a functional or territorial name disguises 
their mixed descent, the process by which they have been formed is 
seen to resemble closely that by which the standard Indian tradition 
seeks to explain the appearance of other castes alongside of the 
classical four.—Preface to “The Tribes and Castes in Bengal” 
pages xxxvi and xxxvii. 


Without entering into the merits or demerits of the point 
discussed by Mr. Risley, we may observe, that that writer does 
not ridicule Manu’s theory of the origin of the mixed castes, 
like Mr, Dutt, but admits that it is in the main correct. 
Mr. Risley has made caste his special study, and, therefore, he 
. — to speak on the subject more authoritatively than 

r, Dutt. 


(Zo be continued.) 














ART. VII.—OUR TRADE WITH THE PERSIAN GULF. 


“INCE the beginning of the present century, Persia, on ac- 
count of her proximity to India on the one side, and to 
Russia on the other, has strongly attracted the political and 
commercial regard of Great Britain. In this, as in other of our 
later maritime and political developments in Southern and 
Eastern Asia, the old East India Company showed a prescience 
that tous must appear perfectly marvellous, The work they ini- 
tiated in those early days by the help of their small but most effi- 
cient Navy, whether in the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean, in 
Bushire, Muscat, Aden and Zanzibar, or in the East Indian Ar- 
chipelago and the China Seas, is one that is still being 
carried out, and must be yet further developed, if. we wish 
to retain our supremacy in the East and our command of its 
markets, Of all these, probably, the work in Persia is of 
the greatest political weight, besides being of consider- 
able commercial importance. Persian territory borders 
our Indian Empire in Kabul and Beluchistan ; while, in the 
North and West, it marches with Turkey and Russia. Peopled 
by one of the most ancient branches of the Aryan family, it 
is exceedingly fertile in parts, has a fine climate, boasts of 
large cities, towns and seaports—these last on the Persian Gulf—, 
does a fair amount of trade with India, China and Europe, 
and has a history that stretches back to the days of Alexander 
the Great, Cyrus, andthe Pharaohs of Egypt. That it has 
preserved its independence and native lines of monarchs 
through so many thousands of years, amid the rise and fall of 
dynasties and empires, tells much in its favour. It has its own 
distinctive form of the Muhammedan religion, probably owing 
to its non-Semitic origin, tolerant and allowing of progress, so 
unlike the obstructive fanaticism of Turkey and Arabia; and 
it exists now one of the only two great Muhammedan States 
in the world, and to Great Britain of even more importance 
than Turkey. Besides marching with our Indian Empire, 
Turkey and Russia, as already remarked, through its long 
stretch of sea-board on the Persian Gulf, shares the Indian 
Ocean with us. Held by a strong maritime Power, it would 
dispute with us the supremacy of that Ocean, and would 
imperil all our trade and possessions to the East of the 
longitude of the Suez Canal. 

In our latest political appointments in Persia—of Sir Morti- 
mer Durand as Ambassador to Teheran, and of Colonel 
Wilson, a tried Indian political officer, to the Persian Gulf— 
we have shown a due appreciation of these important political 
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considerations. The time is come, in short, when Persia 
will be of greater interest to us than even Turkey, 
Russia, on the Persian Gulf, would divide Southern Asia 
with us, and threaten India far more seriously than if she 
held Constantinople; and our nascent trade with Arabia, 
Persia, and Asiatic Turkey, by way of the Persian Gulf, 
that is, with some thirty millions of Asiatics who love display 
and finery, would be entirely destroyed. This trade is just 
beginning to tell, and it may be useful both to glance at it 
generally and to mark it in detail, 

The Persian Gulf region, although geographically narrow 
and_ well-defined comprises commercially and_ politically 
an enormous extent of Arabian, Persian and Turkish 
territory. Of the great peninsula of Arabia, it takes in, 
either directly, or in influence, the entire Eastern half, 
from Muscat on the South to the port of Bussorah at 
the head of the Gulf. Muscat itself is an extensive Ara- 
bian State, under British protection; and the considerable 
island of Bahrein, also under our protection, faces the 
mainland further North, opposite the Arabian-Turkish port 
of Oojeir, which is the port for Central Arabia and the 
Wahabee kingdom of Riadh, visited by Palgrave. Bussorah, 
in the North, affects Northern Arabia; while Baghdad, five 
hundred miles further North and up the Tigris—where, too, a 
British Steamer line is at work, in conjunction with the 
British India Steam Navigation line from Bombay—,is right 
in the heart of Asiatic Turkey and immediately to the North 
of Arabia. Thus, while there are numerous and conflicting 
political interests on the Western face of the Gulf, the total 
of the populations commercially affected can hardly be estimat- 
ed at less than ten or fifteen millions. On the Eastern face, 
besides one or two small islands, as Ormuz—imbedded two 
centuries back by Milton in his great epic, but of little note 
now except for a small pearl export—also under our protection, 
the entire coast line is politically under one and the same 
Government, that of Persia. This coast line includes a 
number of ports, among which may be named Bunder Abbas, 
Lingga, and Bushire, and terminates opposite Bussorah. 
But beyond that, again, as Baghdad serves for Asiatic Turkey, 
there is a port, Mohommerah, inland, near the junction of the 
Karun River with the Tigris; and the Karun River itself, 
extending inland into the heart of Persia, is navigable for a 
great distance. The Karun River and its geography and com- 
mercial capabilities have been fully described by Mr. Curzon, 
and need not detain us here. Altogether, the Eastern face 
of what is called the “Persian Gulf” affects the entire 
Southern and Western half, or three-fourths of Persia, with 
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probably more than ten millions of people. These twenty 
or twenty-five millions, all told, of Arabians, Turks, and Persians 
—including Armenians—have all their numerous wants, in 
regard to hardware, metals and finery, especially the last, in 
which they indulge to an inordinate extent. The way these 
Orientals clothe themselves in silks, turbans, over-alls and 
woven cloths, would considerably surprise an Englishman who 
had been accustomed to judge of the East from India and her 
poor and ill-clad populations. 

As previously remarked, British trade, whether direct, or 
by way of India, is only just beginning to assert itself, 
The British India Steam Navigation Company send a 
steamer from Bombay every week to the “Gulf,” and 
another line, the “ Bombay and Persia,” has lately been started, 
and sends a steamer once a month, From the North of the Gulf 
another line, the “ Euphrates and Tigris Steam Navigation 
Company, ” plies up to the inland ports as far as Baghdad. 
But, though the trade is only beginning, all the sea-board popu- 
lation of the numerous ports may be said to be engaged in 
it, or to live by it. Considering’ the numerous obstacles 
presented by bad government, corrupt officers, marauders, 
and an utter absence of anything like a made road, or even 
cart-track any where—even in Persia, from the coast to the 
interior—the avidity with which these Asiatics enter into 
trade is perfectly astonishing, and would gratify the heart 
of any Liverpool merchant or Birmingham manufacturer, 

The following graphic picture is supplied by an eye-witness 
and late visitor at Oojeir, on the mainland of Arabia, of which 
Bahrein is the port of call for British steamers :—“ A cara- 
van leaves-Oojeir nearly every week, because this is the 
depét of wares for the interior, The Jebel Shommar country 
is probably supplied overland from Bussorah and Baghdad, 
but the whole of Southern Nejd receives piece-goods, coffee, 
rice, sugar, and Birmingham wares by way of Bahrein and 
Oojeir. The whole plain in and about the Custom House 
was piled with bales and boxes, and the air filled with the 
noise of loading 700 camels.” The trade is, of course, largest 
on the Persian side of, the Gulf, but the roads here are even 
worse, or rather, there are no roads at all. A direct 
distance, for instance, of 80 miles or so, between two such 
important cities as Bushire (the port) and Shiraz, is converted 
into one of 167 miles, the track. being most circuitous 
and consisting of a succession of “rocky stairs.” How 
heavy burdens and people get through, or over, these, isa 
marvel. Roads for cart and wheeled traffic are the first essen- 
tial of successful trade, and that there is not one such along the 
entire thousand miles of Southern and South-Western Persia 
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speaks little for the intelligence with which the country is 
governed, The Shah is anxious to increase his revenues, yet it 
does not strike him that one line of trunk railway from Bunder 
Abbas, by way of Shiraz and Ispahan, to Baghdad, with a few 
common cart-roads from the sea-ports to the interior, would 
immediately double them. Instead of giving “ concessions” 
and so forth for impossibilities, he ought to undertake 
these remunerative public works himself, even if he has to 
do so by resorting to European loans. Of course, railways 
would do more than any thing else to increase the wealth of, 
and giving stability to, his kingdom ; but this is a subject which 
demands separate treatment. In the meantime we will proceed 
with our view of the present trade of the Gulf. 

The total value of the trade may not appear very 
large; still, as we shall see, it is by no means incon- 
siderable; and it is really only beginning to take hold 
of the national life. A very large number of Foreign Office 
tabulated returns—five for each port—furnish us_ with 
interesting details of this growing trade, and a comprehensive 
and close study of these is essential to the clear understanding 
of the present position and the prospects of British trade in 
the Gulf, and in Persia and Arabia and Turkey in Asia. 
We shall note, as we proceed with our exatinination, a great 
many points which it is important to the British merchant and 
trader to know, such as particular imports and exports which 
will bear increase, causes of fluctuations, directions in which 
new ground may be broken. We shall find, too, some mistaken 
ideas that have been indulged in, such as that Indian tea has 
displaced China tea in Persiamat least in Southern Persia,— 
or that the export of bones from the Gulf goes a large way in 
the return of trade, completely dispersed. Some of these 
ideas have a mischievous tendency to retard legitimate progress, 
For instance, as regards tea, the Persians are a great tea- 
drinking people, and the belief that some ten or twelve 
millions of them are fully supplied with a hundred thousand 
pounds worth of this article, tends to prevent the further effort 
which is so much needed. A close examination will also show 
wherein at present lies the real hindrance to Indian displacing 
China (and Java) tea. 

The imports into the Gulf comprise arms and ammunition— 
a littl—such imports, however, being prohibited ; candles—a 
small quantity ; coffee—a great deal—the total value for all the 
ports being about £60,000; cotton goods, thread and yarn—a 
great deal, most of the piece-goods being British, while a little of 
the yarn is from Bombay; drugs and medicines—a fair quan- 
tity ; dyes and colouring materials—a fair quantity ; glass and 
glassware, beads, looking-glasses, &c.,—a moderate quantity ; 
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gold lace, thread, and embroidered cloth,—a fair quantity ; 
grain and pulse, especially rice—large quantities ; hardware 
and cutlery—not much; indigo—a large import; “jute 
manufactures ”"—very little; lampware—a little; European 
liquors, stores, and provisions—a little ; metals, including pig 
iron, hoop iron, bar iron, lead, tin, copper, &c.—a large quan- 
tity ; “ manufactures of metals ”"—fair; oil (kerosine)—fair,— 
about 416,000 in value, much being taken on the Arabian 
coast ; perfumery of sorts—a little; porcelain and Chinaware— 
a fair quantity; silks—a little; spices, including black pepper, 
—a very large quantity ; stationery—a little ; sugar, both loaf 
and soft,—a moderate quantity ; tea, including both China and 
India, about two million pounds—little for such a largely tea- 
drinking population, and including hardly a single oumce for the 
Arab coast ; varnishes and paints, woollen goods, mostly ‘ inter- 
local in the Gulf and consisting of carpets, in all of a value of 
£35,000,—very unsatisfactory for British woollen goods when we 
remember the winter of Persia; matches—Swedish and Aus- 
trian ; and copra (cocoanut). Of these imports, there are many 
capable of increase,and someof alarge increase. The exports 
from the Gulf ports comprise animals, mostly horses, to India— 
buta large inter-local Gulf trade is done in donkeys, horned 
cattle, and camels ; raw cotton—a small quantity ; cotton and 
silk, native made piece-goods,—a small quantity ; dates and 
fruits—a very large export ; grain and pulse—moderate ; sum— 
moderate ; hides and skins—moderate ; opium—comparatively 
large ; pearls—a very considerable export, of the value of nearly 

1,000,000 ; pearl shells—moderate ; rose-water—large ; silk, raw 
and manufactured,—a small quantity ; tobacco—a large ex- 
port ; wool, mostly inter-local,—a little ; carpets, mostly inter- 
local,—moderate ; sweets and confectionary (Oriental)—a little 
to India; Muscat turbans—also to India; almonds, raisins, and 
pistachio nuts. 

It will be seen hereafter that most of the imports, and 
nearly all the British trade, are paid for by two articles 
of luxury—pearls and opium—, and that, by India and 
China. That the Liverpool merchant should be paid for his 
exports to Persia, by China, and by Indian princes fond of 
‘barbaric pearl” ornamentation, throws a curious and instruc- 
tive side-light on the operations of trade. A luxury of 
the rich in China and a vanity of the great in India pay 
for the commonest needs of the poor and the peasant in 
Persia ! 

We proceed now to a few figures—the totals of the 
tonnage, and the imports and exports—British, foreign, 
and native inter-local, and including small native coasting 
craft—for the several ports of the Gulf for which there are 
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returns, Details of the totals will be furnished hereafter 
in the detailed examination of each port. 


For the port of Bushire, the total value of all exports and im- 
ports \in these sfecie and bullion are not included, as they seem 
to depend on causes remote from trade, and fluctuate consider. 
ably) is 41,595,286. Total tonnage, inwards and outwards, 
280,986 tons. For the port of Linggah 41,048,320, and 390,435 
tons (much of it native craft). Here the import and export (nearly 
equal) of specie is sufficiently large—£391,875—to attract at- 
tention. For the port of Bunder Abbas £473,851, and 157,034 
tons. Certain temporary causes, to be noticed hereafter, operat- 
ed unfavourably on trade at this port, as the value of that of 
the previous year was £645,526. Forthe port of Mohom- 
merah £199,761, and 126,852%4 fons. For the Karun River 
(inland) £13,885, and 2.791% tons, This Karun River inland 
trade, however, is comprised in that of Mohommerah, the ex- 
ternal outlet. For Arab coast ports on Persian Gulf £526,295, 
and 37,200 fons—all native sailing craft. For the port of Bahrein 
£751,168, and 181,924 tons. Much of the value of the trade 
here enters into the Arabian coast trade at Oojeir, as noticed 
previously. 


We remarked that the Chinese by their use of opium, 
and Indian princes by their appreciation of pearls, helped 
to pay the merchants of Liverpool and Birmingham for 
the goods they sent to Persia. The exact figures are as follows: 
The export of opium from Bushire amounted to £338,594 in 
value; that from Shiraz to £285,000; that from Bunder 
Abbas to £37,300 :—in all, £660,894. The export of pearls, 
excluding pearl-shell, from Linggah (for Ormuz and parts ad- 
jacent) amounted to £ 303,125 in value ; that from the Arab coast 
ports to £328,125; and that from Bahrein to £307,813. It is 
possible that some, or much, of the Arab coast export of pearls 
is re-entered in Bahrein; but we take the figures as they 
stand, and they give usa total of £939,063. Thus the total 
value of both opium and pearls amounts to 41,599,957. The 
import of piece-goods at the different ports stands thus :— 
Bushire £628,970; Linggah £91,937 ; Bunder Abbas £90,650; 
Arab coast ports £18,750; Bahrein £38,866; Mohommerah 
£89,200 ; Shiraz £575,187 :—or a total of 41,533,560. There 
is also a small import of thread and twist at Bunder Abbas, of 
£21,506. It will thus be seen how the opium and pearls 
pay for all the cotton goods imported, and even leave a 
balance over, sufficient to pay for the total import of hardware 
and cutlery, which, however, is inconsiderable in amount ; and 
it may be noted here that, while the export of pearls 
is, perhaps, incapable of expansion, the production and export 
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of opium may be greatly increased to pay for any con- 
siderable increase in the import of piece-goods. 

Passing from this view of our subject, we may note 
some of the causes which generally help to increase or retard 
trade in Persia, The Persian coast districts suffered much 
from a bad harvest during the year, and this not only 
prevented the export of grain, but checked the purchasing- 
power of the people in reference to imports. There was also 
a rebellion of the Baharloo Arabs, which interfered seriously 
with the trade of Bunder Abbas, and, again, the cholera 
epidemic in the North hindered communication by trade routes 
there, and led to the wants of Teheran and places further 
North being supplied by imports through Bushire. This was 
observable especially in regard to loaf-sugar, of which a 
large quantity went north through the Persian Gulf. It is 
noticeable, as showing that Russian commercial enterprise is 
turning its attention to the Persian Gulf, that the “ Société 
pour le Commerce et I’Industrie en Perse et Asie Centrale,” 
a Russian Company established in Teheran, is stated to be 
now contemplating opening up trade from the Black Sea, and 
through the Suez Canal, with the Gulf ports. The trade of 
the Persian Gulf, though seemingly large in the aggregate 
tonnage of the ports, is mainly carried by a weekly steamer 
of the British India Steam Navigation Company from 
Bombay. Besides the “ British India,” a steamer of a new 
line, the ‘‘ Bombay and Persia, ” calls about once a month ; and 
every now and then there is a steamer direct from England. 
There is hardly any trade in square-rigged sailing vessels ; but, 
of the total aggregate tonnage, a very considerable fraction is 


supplied by Arab, Persian, and Bombay native sailing craft, 


At the ports of Linggah, Bahrein, and the Arab coast, this is 
specially observable, as will be noticed when we furnish the 
figures in detail. As yet, and for some years to come, these 
boats will continue to share the carrying trade with British 
steamers, but they will disappear from the Gulf as certainly as 
the old Malay prahus have disappeared from Singapore, and 
given place to a large’service of small steamers all over the 
Archipelago ports. 

. We may consider now somewhat in detail the figures for 
each port, and first for BUSHIRE as the largest and most 
important; observing before we pass on, that if only a 
good road were made to communicate withthe Karun River 
from Ispahan, not only would the volume of trade of the 
Persian Gulf be considerably increased, but Bushire itself as 
a port would dwindle down. . As a haven, or shelter for ships 
ping, or for landing and embarking goods, Bushire has no 
conveniences, It is, or was, (for it is united now ta 
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the mainland), a small island, the water shoaling from it for 
four miles till a depth of four fathoms is attained. Vessels, 
therefore, have to lie off four miles in the open roadstead ! 
Communication with the shore is maintained by small native 
sailing boats, and these, when there is no wind, or the weae 
ther is rough, cannot be used. Altogether, Bushire is no port 
for extensive trade. Land-ward the traffic has again to cross 
a shoaled-up arm of the sea, some six miles wide ; and be. 
yond that, on the way to Shiraz, there is no proper road, and 
none is feasible, 

In exhibiting the exports and imports for Bushire, to 
avoid prolixity, we note only such of the exports and 
imports as exceed £10,000 in amount. Opium was 
exported to the value of £338,594; raw cotton 443,563; 
tobacco £38,418; fruits and dates over £30,000; mother-of- 
pearl shells 419,053; gum £13,578; provisions and oilman’s 
stores £12,522. The grand total of all the exports was 
£571,816 ; added to which there was specie to the amount of 
£59,054. In the previous year rose-water, raw silk and raw 
cotton, each rose to over 410,000; but in these articles, 
especially in raw wool, as well asin grains of sorts, there is 
considerable fluctuation from year to year. Of the grand total 
above noted, there went to British India, including British 
Colonies, £131,273; to Great Britain £70,657; to China 
£307, 582; to Turkey £67,653 ; to Egypt £30,431 ; and to all 
other countries 48,127 ;—the total for all other countries, 
except Great Britain and India and British Colonies, being 
£413,793. This is more than double the total for England 
and her possessions, the amount for China alone exceeding it 
by half as much again. The details of the imports (above £10,000) 
are cotton goods, £628,970; loaf sugar (in this there is a 
considerable fluctuation from year to year) £69,368 ; soft 
sugar £69,555; metals £54,758 (here also there is con- 
siderable fluctuation) ; manufactures of metals £14,158; tea 
£49,669; indigo £32,468; spices £13,690 ; drugs and 
medicines £10,598 ;—the grand total being £1,023,470, to which 
must be added sfecie £6,445. During the preceding year 
imports of woollen goods, porcelain and chinaware, amounted 
to over £32, 000; butin these items there is considerable 
fluctuation. Of this grand total of imports, there came from 
Great Britain £563,738 ; from India and the Colonies £371,754 ; 
and from the rest of the world £76,852. It will be seen 
hereafter that the proportions of exports and imports between 
Great Britain and her possessions and the rest of the world, are 
very different in the other ports. The total tonnage that 
entered Bushire, of sailing vessels, that is, small native craft, 
was 13,440 (éons, in 222 vessels, of which 25 of 3,000 fons were 
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British ; and that of steam vessels was 132,390 fons in 127 
vessels, of which 126 vessels of 131,590 fons were British. Of 
clearances the totals are 220 sailing vessels of 13,280 fons, and 
127 steamers of 121,876 fons ; the proportion of British being, 
of course, the same as in the case of the entries. 

The exports from Linggah, which is merely a depét for receiv- 
ing and despatching goods to the neighbouring islands (Ormuz, 
Kishma, and others) and a portion of the mainland, were (above 
£10,000) cotton goods £82,937; grain and pulse (considerable 
fluctuation) £43,250 ; coffee £10,437 ; pearls £303,125 ; pearl 
shells £9,200 ;—the total being £476,237, besides, specte 
£191,875. The imports were—cotton goods £91,937 ; grain 
and pulse £56,100 ; coffee £11,718 ; pearls £303,750; pearl 
shells £8,650 ;—or a total of £572,083, The tobacco trade 
here, too, is considerable ; the imports and exports, which 
nearly balance each other, having been over £20,000 in the 
previous year. In this tobacco trade, principally export, there 
have been considerable fluctuations, owing to the late conces- 
sion of a monopoly in it, and the troubles arising therefrom. 
The concession has, however, been cancelled, and the large 
export trade has now resumed its normal average. Of the 
exports there went to Great Britain £8,300; to India and 
British Colonies £341, 962 ; to Bahrein and other maritime 
states of the Gulf £231, 571 ; to Turkey £34,990 ; to Muscat 
£8,568 ; to Zanzibar £612 ; while the imports were, from India 
and Colonies (none from Great Britain) £303,438; from 
Bahrein and the maritime States £264,675; from Muscat 
£31,365 ; from Zanzibar £693. Thus the total exports to Great 
Britain and her possessions were £350,262 ; and those to all 
other parts £275,741. The total imports from British posses- 
sions were £303,438 ; and those from all other countries £296,733. 
The proportions at Bushire are thus entirely reversed here. The 
number of sailing craft (native) entered at Linggah is 809 of 
40,125 tons, of which 172, of 14,250 ¢oms are British ; and that 
of steamers is 82 of 154,600 toms, of which 80 of 152,000 fons 
are British. The number of steamers cleared is 82 of 162,600 
tons ; and that of sailing small craft 644 of 33,110 fons. 

The principal exports from the port of BUNDER ABBAS were,— 
fruits and dates over £80,000 ; opium £37,300 ; wool £25,000 ; 
drugs and medicines £14,926 ; raw cotton £14,250 ;—the total 
being £200,628, besides specie, £19,259. Of the exports there 
went to Great Britain £1,712 ; to India and Colonies £170,938 ; 
and to the rest of the world £47,237. The principal imports 
were tea £104,787 ; cotton goods £90,650 ; thread and twist 
£21,506 ; loaf and soft sugar over £25,000 ;—the total of 
all being £273,223, besides specie £5,436. The above figures, 
however, give no idea of the real trade of this port, which, 
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during the year, was most seriously affected by the drought 
and the rebellion of the Baharloo Arabs previously referred to, 
The total of the imports into Bunder Abbas during the preceding 
year was nearly double that noted above, that of cotton goods 
alone being £222,304. The imports into Bunder Abbas 
show—Great Britain £9,375 ; India and Colonies £259,060; and 
the rest of the world £5,224. The proportions between British 
trade here and that of other countries show a similarity to those 
at Bushire, and not at Linggah. Of shipping, there entered 
sailing 180 vessels of 6,410 fons, and steam 81 of 72,862 tons 
4,000 fons of the former and 70,362 Zoms of the latter being 
British ; while there cleared 185 sailing vessels (native craft) of 
6,900 tons, and 79 steamers of 70,862 fons. 


From SHIRAZ, ofa total export trade of £461,911, opium 
represented £285,000 ; raw cotton £64,220; tobacco £63,750 ; 
raw wool £17,812 ; and fruits £11,c62. Out of a total import 
trade of £872,160, Shiraz shows £575,187 of cotton goods ; loaf 
sugar £89,250; soft sugar £54.000; metals £65,012; indigo 
$23,375 ; and woollen goods £19,375. There are no entries 
distinguishing British from foreign trade, though the large figures 
for opium and piece-goods denote China and England respective- 
ly. The sugar imports received an abnormal stimulus owing to 
the cholera cordon established during the year in the northern 


provinces of Persia. 


In the port of MOHOMMERAH, communicating with the 
Karun River, the total exports stand at £67,538, there being 
no one item of over £10,000; and the total imports at 
£132,223, the only items above £10,000 being -piece-goods 
£89,200, and coffee £13,920. Of the exports, Great Britain 
figures for £2,091, and India and British Colonies for about 
£54,000; and of the imports, Great Britain for £350, and 
India for £128,000. Evidently the piece-goods here all went 
from India. The largest exports are wool and opium. Of 
sea-going vessels, as distinct from the Karun River steamers, 
plying up and down, there entered 11 sailing vessels of 1,018 
tons, and 72 steamers of 66,841 fons, all British; and there 
cleared sailing vessels of the same number and tonnage, all 
British, and 61 steamers of 55,184 fons, also all British. The 
Karun River trade was represented by 22 British steamers 
carrying 8324 ¢ous, and 14 Persian steamers carrying 550 éons, 
entries, and 21 British, with 819 Zons, and 14 Persian steamers 
with 590 fons clearances. The total value of the import trade, 
is put down as £5,371-145., with specte £1,637-10s., less that 
by the Persian steamers of which no returns were obtained; 
and that of the export trade (#.e.,up the river), as £8,514. 
This Karun River trade was a pet project of Mr. Curzon’s ; 
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but nothing will be done till a road—a cart road and not a 
“mule track”—is opened to Ispahan. 

At Mohommerah the imports are nearly double the exports, 
the entire trade of £200,000 being British and Indian, excepting 
about £15,000, #.e., ebout a twelfth. Among the ports on the 
Persian (as distinguished from the Arab and Turkish) side of 
the Gulf, there are one or two others, as Jaskh, and Fao, of 
which no returns are furnished, prc bably because there are no 
“consular agents” at these places. The totals of the whole 
import and export trade are, for Bushire 41,660,685; for 
Linggah 41,440,195; for Bunder Abbas 4498,546; for 
Mohommerah £199,761 ;—the grand total being 43,799,287. 
If we add to these the omitted ports and a considerable 
allowance for smuggling, we may reckon the total trade of 
the Gulf on the Perszan side at over four millions sterling. The 
British portion of this trade, including that with India and the 
Colonies, is almost exactly half, or about two millions sterling, 
the other large sharers being China, the Persian Gulf islands 
and States lying near about, and Turkey with Egypt. The 
greater part of the British trade consists of piece-goods ; and, 
as before stated, there is a small trade in metals and hardware. 

It is necessary to say something about communications before 
we leave the Persian side. Without a stable government there 
can be but little trade in the true sense of the word. So, too, 
without roads and the means of communication and transporting 
produce safely, cheaply, and rapidly. There are other elements, 
as irrigation, which also, for many parts of Persia, may be 
regarded as essential, but these may be disregarded for the 
present. The Shah may consider his government stable, 


and it may beso inonesense. Authority is centralised, and 


his word is regarded as law. But it depends only on himself 
and on his tenure of life. His son, the Prince Imperial, may 
succeed him when that tenure ends ; but there is no guarantee 
that there will be no troubles, or that this successor, who has 
been left entirely without training in the art of government, will 
not develop qualities the reverse of those which have marked 
NASR-ED-DEEN. The hands of the clock of progress may be put 
back ; authority may again be decentralised ; governors may be- 
come all powerful and independent of the central authority ; 
and the ecclesiastical despotism, which even now is barely con- 
cealed, and which occasionally dares to try conclusions with 
him, may again become rampant. When a Government 
depends for its continuance upon the tenure of life of an 
individual, there can be no true stability predicated of it. 
Even now under the rule of Nasr-ed-deen, though in advance of 
his predecessors, the strong and rich prey on the weak and 
helpless, while those “ take who have the power ;’ no man can 
VOL. C.] 23 
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be secure in the enjoyment of his own, or of a due and legitimate 
share of his labour. Hence, it is only the barest and most 
absolute need that governs trade and determines its amount, 
But this matter of efficient, good, and stable government is one 
that, in connection with Persia, is a very large one, and must 
be deferred for the present. Our immediate concern is with 
the means of communication and transport. And first, as to 
the existing means of commnnication. If we say simply that 
there are none at all, and that over territory equal in extent to 
the German and Austrian Empires, we shall be stating about 
the bare truth, The two or three short length of abortive road 
that may be seen in the extreme North are hardly worth noting 
in connection with the needs of a vast Empire, and are truly 
the “ exceptions” which illustrate the fact that there are no roads 
in Persia. Bunder Abbas is a great port in the South, which 
sends goods even to the extreme North, and affects the entire 
Eastern half of Persia, but there is only a track for mules for 

oo or 800 miles! Ordinarily it takes two months to perform 
the difficult and wearying journey. Bushire is another great 
port in the South, but the mule-track that connects it with 
Shiraz, 167 miles in length, is, as we have said, a succession of 
“ rocky-stairs ;’ while, further on, to Ispahan, and even beyond, 
there is no road in the proper sense of the term. It is the same 
as regards the trade routes between Baghdad and _ Teheran, 
between Ispahan and Baghdad, and between the Karun River 
and Ispahan. 

As long as the Shah remains unconvinced of the absolute 
necessity for fair and proper roads, and can see only an 
immense expenditure in constructing them, nothing will be 
done. But the thing can be done: he can be made to per- 
ceive their absolute necessity for the wealth—which means con- 
tentment—of his subjects, for the development of his’ own 
receipts—which should prove a strong argument to him—, and 
for uniting his provinces and consolidating that central authority 
towards which so much of his effort has been directed, and 
which must ever be a prime object with him. There are also 
expedients by which the cost might be greatly reduced, or thrown 
upon others. The same arguments exist in favour of a rail- 
way—at least one Grand Trunk line ;—and if we have not hither- 
to mentioned it, it is not because a railway is of less importance, 
or less indicated than roads, but because the latter are more 
immediately necessary ; because a vast amount of trade will in 
any case have to be done by them, and because a Grand Trunk 
line of railway, without at least ordinary cart-roads to feed it on 
both sides, would hardly pay. 

A railway, too, such as we should have in Persia as a Grand 
Trunk line, from end to end of the country, would take some 
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years to construct—we should say at least three years, in 
three sections of 500 miles each, ¢. ¢e., from E., by N. W., to 
W., while a cross line from N. to S. would take at least two 
years, in two such sections of 500 miles each ; whereas the roads 
we would recommend, from Bunder Abbas to Meshed, wié 
either Kerman or Yezd, from Shiraz to Teheran, vz@ Ispahan, 
from the Karun River to Ispahan, and from Baghdad, or even 
Hamadan to Teheran, might be madeina twelvemonth if 
taken in hand simultaneously. Butthe subject of railways, 
or a railway for Persia, cannot be much longer deferred, 
We have seen that it is an imperious necessity, whether 
we view it commercially or politically, for Persia herself ; 
and in this view it regards the Shah, his successors, and 
the security of his Empire, without the — slightest 
reference to India, or England, or Russia. The question 
is one with which he himself is directly, immediately, and to 
the last degree concerned. Such being the case, he is bound to 
take action, and effective action, and supply the initiative with- 
out regard to any other Power. It is useless for him to wait for 
concesstonaires, as they will not, and cannot come forward 
under present circumstances. He must imitate here the exam- 
ple of his great predecessor, Alexander the Great, and cut the 
Gordian knot tied by Russia, Great Britain and the fears of 
men of capital himself. He must himself construct the Im- 
perial Trunk line of Persia ; that is, of course, ifhe cannot get 
any of the other Powers to do it. Russia has the monopoly of 
constructing such a work to the exclusion of any other Power, 
unless she declines it. She has hitherto effectually barred the 
way, and that wholly owing to the Shah’s looking to others to do 
the work that is hisown;and is-of-such extreme importance and 
value to him in every way. But Russia herself is at present 
thoroughly peacefully disposed, and is devoted to trade exten- 
sion and the development of her internal wealth; and she 
cannot but see that she is sacrificing her own real interests in 
postponing, or standing in the way of, the opening up of Persia 
by railways. Once she is convinced of this, and negotiations may 
be entered into by Great Britain with St. Petersburg to this end, 
subsequent arrangements between the two Powers will be easy, 
One may take the Trunk line from East to West, and the other 
the Trunk line from North to South—and why should Russia be 
prevented from trying her chance with England for the Persian 
Gulf trade? Are Englishmen afraid of a fair competition 
over an open line? We trow not ;—or some other of many 
arrangements may be arrived at. It will thus be seen what 
splendid opportunities both Sir Mortimer Durand and Sir 
Frank Lascelles have before them, in conjunction with the 
Shah of Persia and M. de Giers,* and if the matter were 





* This was written before the death of M. de Giers, 
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entered into with any spirit, six months ought to be amply 
sufficient for the railway, or railways, to make a beginning, 
But, as we have shown, it is a matter that is peculiarly the 
Shah’s own, and affects himself, and he is bound, if Russia and 
England cannot agree and continue to do nothing, to take it 
up himself and carry it through. As he will benefit by the 
measure, and as the capital can be obtained in no other way, 
he must guarantee the interest, raising a loan, if necessary, 
himself. It does not matter, in this case whether the money 
comes from England, or France, or Austria, or Russia, or even 
America. He will consolidate and enrich his kingdom and 
unite it with India and Central Asia, and thus acquire a name 
similar to that of Nadir Shah, or Timour, or, going further, 
of Alexander the Great, who also united India and Central Asia 
to Persia; or, we should say, a name even greater than 
these greatest of all names in Asia. The thing should be done, 
and can be done, and must come. Delay is injurious to all 
concerned. Therefore it is to the interest of all to agree 
to doit ; and if diplomacy, anda sense of self-interest, should 
fail with the foreign Powers, the Shah can end the difficulty 
himself. 

We have spoken above of a Grand Trunk line from East to 
West, and possibly of one from North to South, In discussing 
the subject of railways in Persia, it is absurd and unnecessary 
to view it in any other than a commercial light. It is absurd 
for England to say, in regard to it, that Russia is anxious only 
to devour Persia ; just as absurd as it is for Russia to say 
that, after Kabul and Beluchistan, England now wants to 
incorporate Persia. We believe that both England in India 
and Kussia in Central Asia and the Caucasus are satisfied with 
what they already have. In the North of Persia and in Georgia, 
the Armenians seek autonomy, and would certainly fight 
sather than be incorporated with Russia. The military way to 
Teheran, even with a railway, would not be easy ; while Persia 
united, well governed, and well drilled, could beat back even a 
Muscovite invasion, There are magnificent, hardy mountain 
races in Persia for soldiers. And, as for England in India 
casting a covetous eye on Persia, we are sure even the Russians 
themselves do not believe it. 

Ridding ourselves of these fallacies and mistakes, let us glance 
for an instant at the route of the Grand Trunk line from East to 
West ; and also of the line from North to South, should that be 
required simultaneously, as a counterpoise to the other. As will 
be seen further on, this connection between the Northand South 
need not be an altogether separate line from the borders of 
Russia to the Persian Gulf, but merely a connection between 
Teheran and the North, and Shiraz and the Gulf, the interme- 
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diate portion being supplied by the Grand Trunk line itself. 
Hence, should Great Britain and Russia agree, the former would 
have to spend very much the greater amount of capital, as 
Russia need not take up more than the short connec- 
tion between Tiflis and Teheran, a distance of only 500 
miles ; whereas England would have to pay for a 
distance altogether of 1,500 miles for the Grand Trunk line, 
and for the connection between Shiraz and Bunder Abbas, 
another length of about 400 miles, We firmly believe this 
plan would solve the question, as between England and 
Russia, of Persian railways. At the least cost, Russia 
would obtain a free outlet for her goods not only all over 
Persia, but even to the Persian Gulf. England, of course, would 
gain the same advantages. 

Now let us look for a moment at the alignment of the Grand 
Trunk line, and first at its starting point. Kurrachee has much 
in every way, except strategical importance, to recommend 
it. And here we should say that, in the case of any such 
extensive line, we have to consider the commercial aspect first. 
We want to open up Persia thoroughly to commerce, and 
not—in fis view—to safeguard Afghanistan. And such a 
view would thoroughly allay Russia’s suspicions, A line start- 
ing from Quetta would, for almost half the distance, be purely 
strategic, would have to cross immense deserts, and would 
never pay. If the line is ever pushed further westward from 
Quetta, or Chaman, it must be on purely strategic grounds, 
and we are not considering the strategic defence of Afghanis- 
tan at present. The danger of Russia pushing down, through 
the undefined portion of Western Beluchistan, to the Indian 
Ocean, is purely imaginary. She would have to reckon not 
only with Persia on the East, but further South with the 
British Indian Government. As we have said, Kurrachee, as 
a starting point, has everything to recommend it. As a port of 
Indian trade, it is advancing by leaps and bounds, and there 
can be no doubt that, when Kurrachee is connected with Delhi, 
half of the trade of Western India, and the whole of the trade 
of North India, will flow into it. Then it has no extensive 
desert toreckon with onits way westward. As far as Bunder 
Abbas in the first section, say of 500 miles, the way is easy, and 
mostly in British territory. Commercially, too, even this, the 
least promising portion of the Grand Trunk, would most pro- 
bably pay. There are considerable quantities of grain and 
cloth required at Bunder Abbas, and the cross cart-road from 
the North would both take and bring trade ; besides there is the 
through trade of Persia with India, which would have also to 
go over this portion of the line. Then, there are several small 
ports with inland traffic, which would be met with on the way. 
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The second portion, of about another 500 miles, would take 
in the three largest cities in Persia,—Shiraz, Ispahan, ang 
Teheran. This portion of the line would most assuredly pay, 
Finally, the last portion would be from Teheran to either Tiflis, 
vid Tabreez, in a North-Westerly direction, or due westward, 
that is, into Turkish territory. In the former case, this portion 
would be constructed by Russia; in the latter by Great Britain. 
If, however, the latter Power should elect to connect with 
Turkey, there would remain a further portion to be constructed 
in Turkey to connect with the Mediterranean, at the same 
time that the connection with Tiflis would remain. This route 
which we have sketched, is the most natural and easy and 
simple. It would be the only paying route. It would run 
through Persia along its entire length, and unite its principal 
cities. It would also supply the whole of the cross line, 
except the Russian portion from Teheran to Tiflis. From 
Bunder Abbas to Teheran the line would be common for 
both directions—East and West, and North and South. The 
shortest line from Bunder Abbas to Teheran is by way of 
Yezd ; but, if that course were taken, the large cities and 
trading centres of Shiraz and Ispahan would be neglected, 
and this cannot be recommended. It is possible that, in the 
far future of railway enterprise in Persia, Meshed may be 
united with Bunder Abbas by way of Kerman, which, again, 
may be united with Kandahar or Chaman. 

The view we have taken above is that taken by Mr, Curzon 
in his work on Persia, differing only from his as regards 
the first portion from Kurrachee. He would have the line from 
Quetta or Chaman. His considerations, however, were strate- 
gical We have shown the objections to it. It would not 
pay; it would have to cross an extensive desert; it would 
neglect some of the largest trade centres and cities of Persia ; 
it would not be agreed to by Russia; an extensive cross-con- 
nection would have to be made with the Persian Gulf; and 
the fears of Russia penetrating by Western Beluchistan to the 
Indian Ocean—on which Mr. Curzon enlarges—are purely 
chimerical. 

For the view we have taken in favour of the line starting 
from Kurrachee, we havethe high authority of Sir Frederick 
Goldsmid, than whom no one is better qualified to offer an 
opinion, as he has himself been over the ground, which 
Mr. Curzon has not. The sum, then, of what we have urged is 
this :— The line is not to be largely a British strategic line, but 
a purely commercial line for British India, Persia, and even 
Russia, Weare surely not afraid, under equal conditions, of 
Russia cutting us out in trade. If we are, we had better 
dismiss the whole subject, and frankly confess that it is not 
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Russia, but England, that bars the way to the commercial 
development of Persia. The line, beginning from Kurrachee, 
would proceed in a North-West direction, in the latter part 
agreeing with Mr. Curzon’s idea. We must give a guid pro 
guo to Russia for our connection with Kurrachee, by giving 
up the connection of Teheran with Tiflis to Russia. As 
a guid pro quo for a further Russian connection of the Trans- 
Caspian railway with Meshed and the Eastern provinces,— 
as it has a strong strategical bearing,—we should have an 
extension westward from Quetta to Kerman, or Yezd. Mr. 
Curzon says, in his work on Persia: “ British energy will do 
wisely to direct itself to the improvement of those routes rather 
than to the attempted recovery of lost ascendancy in the 
North,” and in this he agrees with us that we should do what 
we can, instead of attempting the impossible, and give Russia 
a guid pro quo, where she already has a footing, and natur- 
ally must have, for what we take ourselves. 

We continue the Trunk line from India ; and Russia connects 
Tiflis with Teheran, and thus with the Persian Gulf. It will be 
observed that the objections urged by the Indian Government 
to the extension from Quetta, noticed by Mr. Curzon, do not 
apply to our route. Thus, thoroughly disarming the jealousy of 
Russia, and giving her her due share from Tiflis and on to the 
Persian Gulf, and the line being commercially paying, there 
would remain no further difficulty in a question that has hitherto 
been so obscured by jealousies and extraneous considerations, 

If we can establish this railway, we get rid of half the Egyp- © 
tian trouble, immensely increase our trade, civilise Persia and 
render her strong. With reference to an Indo-Mediterranean 
railway, Persia, as Mr. Curzon says, plays a “ prominent part,” 
and, therefore, the future of Persian railways is “ endowed 
with a more than local importance.” The longer Russia pursues 
an illiberal policy of obstruction, the stronger will grow 
England’s hold on the trade, wealth; and national life of Persia, 

The question of Persian railways is, as Mr. Curzon 
puts in, “in the air.” Russia is now peaceably disposed ; 
we have an able minister in Sir Mortimer Durand; and every 
circumstance seems to be favourable for settling this much 
vexed question. 

But other obstacles to trade exist in Persia besides want of 
railways and roads. We have referred to one ortwo of these, 
such as the want of a stable government, and the weakness of 
the central authority, which are of extreme importance even 
for trade ; and there are several others besides. As for the 
weakness of the government, it may be remembered that we 
stated that a petty Arab revolt near Bunder Abbas had had the 
effect of seriously interfering with its trade during the year we are 
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glancing at. The littoral of the Persian Gulf on its Eastern, 
or Persian, side is largely settled with Arabs, who have crossed 
ovr at one time or other since the Muhammedan era. One 
large province of Persia to the North of the Gulf, where 
Arabia is conterminous with Persia on land, is even called 
Arabistan. It is not, however, to be supposed that, because 
these people happen to be Arabs, they necessarily give trouble, 
It is the same with regard to the Kards in the North- 
West, and with other tribes in the South-East. It means simply 
the weakness of the central government, coupled with illegal 
exactions, stretches of authority, and capricious action of pro- 
vincial rulers and authorities. In reference to the matter of 
the Arab trouble—“ revolt” it is called—near Bunder Abbas, 
we are supplied with the following information, as a preliminary 
paragraph of the returns, and we furnish it here to show how 
things such as these go in Persia. Nothing we could say 
about the effeteness of the government could better illustrate 
it, or its effect on trade :— 

“ The revenue collections are believed to be largely in arrears, while 
the state of the district has been most unsettled: robberies and 
murders by the Arab Nomad tribes being frequent. One of these 
tribes, the Baharloo, aggrieved at their treatment by the Governor” 
[these ‘ Governors * in Persia are as_ plentiful as blackberries— 
they correspond to the ‘collectors’ and other minor civil authorities 
in India, but are mere Jinchbeck imitations] “ of Darab, went 
into outlawry in October last (1892). Troops were sent 
against them from Shiraz und»r the Il-khani, and they moved 
with their families towards Bunder Abbas, closing the trade 
routes, plundering caravans, and spreading the greatest alarm by 
their depredations almost up to Bunder Abbas H.M.S. Cossack 
was ordered from Bombav for the protection of British subjects at 
Bunder Abbas, where she remained until all danger of an attack was 
over. Persian troops were sent from Bushire and other coast ports in 
the [Persian] S.5. Persepolis, and the Prince Governor of Kerman was 
ordered to iniercept the revels from the North, The Arabs retreated 
and no fighting took place. Thetroops have now returned, and traffic 
on the caravan route has been resumed. . . . . The Governor 
or Darab has now been arrested.” 

Such is government in Persia, where a few Arabs, smarting 
under some injustice, can close up the most important trade 
routes, and necessitate the aid of several (so-called) armies 
from great distances (to be traversed on foot), along witha . 
British gunboat to suppress the disturbance! The concluding 
portion of the account with the statement, that “the Governor 
of Darab has now been arrested,” humorously, a/det naively, 
suggests the peculiarly Persian Nemesis. 

Another great obstacle to increase of trade is the system of 
long credits, Without credit no trade can be built up, or carried 
on, and many credits even in Europe have to look months ahead 
But Persia is not Yngland, nor can Persian traders and met 
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chants as yet claim much stability or rank as “ merchant- 
princes” of the earth, We are even told that many show the 
least possible inclination to pay at all! The unfortunate 
people, who after all do a very fair amount of trade in the 
aggregate, must live ; the demands on them are great—especial- 
ly the private and personal and unexpected exactions sanc- 
tioned by Government, Their own people cannot be depended 
on to keep their engagements with them, and &rans (Persian 
silver money) are scarce in the country, besides being mostly 
bad or clipped. And so, while there cannot be any large 
cash transactions, credit has to be given. If not given, it is 
taken, and then it is so prolonged, that there is no fixity or 
assurance in business. Add to this that they sometimes—as 
do their betters elsewhere—fail. 

As we have said, there is no money in the country. To 
pay for the imports, they have to send pearls and opium to 
India and China, and thus obtain money in dollars and 
rupees—to be paid out here by reckoning in Avans—to dis- 
charge their obligations. An immense impetus would be given 
to Persian trade by throwing some ten millions sterling of 
money into the country for the construction of railways,. The 
greater part of it would be returned in trade. 

Further, there can be no question that the subject of renovat- 
ing the silver currency is one that urgently demands attention, 
both for trade and for ordinary life. We are not sure but that 
Mr. Curzon mentions the subject of a reformed currency with 
approval in his work on Persia: we think he does. If the 
matter was one that attracted attention then, when he visited 
Persia, much more is the change- demanded now. Net only is 
there not a sufficiency of coin, but there is any quantity of 
bad coin in circulation, and a large part of what is good is sadly 
clipped and disfigured. Not that there is any beauty in the coin 
—which, in this respect, contrasts strongly with the pretty and 
attractive postage stamps of the country, The kran is merely 
a roughly formed flat lump of silver, with a few Oriental 
characters on it. It is not even quite round, and its edge or 
rim is not milled. Not only are private people in their house- 
hold expenses very much troubled with these bad or deficient 
krans, but the Banks sustain an appreciable loss from them, 
for they have to take what they can get, but pay out only good 
coin. Not that they are bound to take deficient or bad coin 
from any one; but herein again comes into play the “twist ” 
in the Persian character—whether that of Jews, Armenians, 
or Muhammedans, for all these are equally employed in the 
subordinate offices of the European Banks. It is at least 
asserted that, though they take good care to accept only 
good coin, they also take good care to issue, or afterwards by 
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some mysterious process find in their bags, a due proportion of 
bad coin. This ultimately finds its way tothe table of the 
Manager, where it may be seen lying in heaps. The Shah can 
here really move to some effect, as the matter is entirely 
in his own hands. It is possible that—according to his usual 
practice—he is waiting for some European to come forward 
and pay him fora “concession” to renew the silver coinage, 
We do not know whether it would pay any one to take up 
the “ concession ;” but there is one fatal objection to its success 
in English, or other European, hands, The native national 
cry would at once be raised that foreigners were going to 
destroy the currency of the country—to substitute bad for 
good—short weight for full—and so on—and the outcry would 
be so great that, like the Tobacco “ Concession,” it would have 
to be recalled by the Shah with an accession to his unpopu- 
larity, and to the loss of the unfortunate, “ enterprising ” 
foreigner. But, as we have said, it is the Shah’s own business. 
With the present low price of silver, he might even make 
a large profit on the operation—more, probably, than he would 
if he gave the contract to the “foreigner.” Beautified and 
improved in appearance, its ratio to the #upee—which has 
been fluctuating greatly of late —should also be determined. 
The fluctuation going on at present, especially in the wrong 
direction for the £ran, is unfavourable to trade, and the Persians 
are simply confounded at it. The new 4rax might be made 
thinner than itis at present, more extended in surface (to 
about the size of a shilling), and so far alloyed with bronze 
as to give ita degree of hardness for resisting easy clipping, and 
to make three the equivalent of a rupee. This would also 
have the advantage to the Shah, of giving him a good deal 
of profit. 

We have referred above to the Banks suffering from the bad 
coin (really through the dishonesty of their own native ser- 
vants—so, at least, we have been informed) ;—and we may 
add here, that the establishment of the Imperial Bank of 
Persia, with agencies at all the principal towns and cities of 
Persia, has given advantages to trade which it did not possess 
before. 

The Persians have fairly taken to the Bank; and the 
profits have been very large. Another Bank—the Otto- 
man—has also started operations, and so far has been fairly 
successful, With a stable government, supported on one side 
by the British, and on the other by Russia, in the work of cen- 
tralising authority, and establishing vea/ departments of State, 
and the proper machinery of civilised Government; with 
railways and roads running through the length and breadth 
of the land; with an improved and stable currency; with 
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strong banks at all*the centres of trade ; with the impetus to 
increased production given by good government ; with millions 
of railway expenditure thrown into the country, Persia would 
take a great leap in prosperity ; and both Russia and England 
would participate in its advantages. Surely Russia herself 
must see the advantages of sucha policy. Let us trust that, 
the “lust of dominion” has had its day evenin Russia, and 
that a newer, truer, and more enlightened policy—that of trade, 
of friendliness, of supporting the status guo of other Powers— 
the same policy which has so marvellously advanced Great 
Britain among the nations of the earth—will dawn on her with 
the accession of her present peaceful Emperor. To filch small 
bits of territory by surprises; to keep her weaker neighbours 
always in apprehension, and her powerful neighbours in a state 
of tension and wasteful war expenditure; to place obstacles in 
the way of the advance in wealth and prosperity of States like 
Persia, which by such advance would largely benefit her; to 
maintain a foreign policy of continual aggression ; and to _per- 
mit small colonels and border generals to affect her cordial 
relations with such Powers as Great Britain and China :-~all 
these propensities, which have unfortunately characterised her 
hitherto, can only retard the development, wealth, and strength 
of her power. It isher truest and best policy to consolidate 
herself, and maintain the most friendly relations with all her 
neighbours ; to really be in “peace,” replacing her distant 
military governors by civilians, of a stamp different from those 
fire-eating and blustering personages we have been accustomed 
to during the last half a century. 

To return to Persia, there are some other things besides 
those already glanced at, which have to be attended to in the 
interests of trade. One of these, is the matter of Customs 
which require to be made definite and regulated. Owing to 
the practical decentralisation of the provinces, the5 ¥% duty 
at the ports of entry sometimes swells up, as goods pass 
further inland, to even 10 % ! This was shown by Mr. Curzon 
as being the casein his day. That it is still the case, 
may be proved from some remarks in the returns from 
which we quote, to the effect that an illegal exaction of 
Customs duty, after passing the port of entry, has been 
brought to notice, and that the Shah has promised to attend to 
it. But will it be attended to?—or rather, under the present lax 
state of affairs, can it be effectually attended to? This matter 
of Customs is an Imperial matter, like the Army, the Currency 
and others. At present, instead of the administration of the 
Department being centralised, and reserved for the Shah’s own 
direct officers, the duties are farmed out, at rates far below their 
value, to the highest bidder. In the returns are all the amounts 
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paid by farmers at the Persian Gulf ports, as also the 
inland customs and other revenues of their districts, and 
the total is 3,060,000 rans, exclusive of some _ obscure 
items “ not ascertained.” We may, therefore, put the whole 
actual total at 3,200,000 fraus. A very simple calculation of an 
import trade of two millions sterling with a duty of 5 % gives 
us 5,000,000 rans, #@., 2,000,000 &ransin excess! If there is 
a duty onthe export of opium, the excess ought to be twice 
as much. We may note, in passing, that, in the same way, 
the Shah loses an appreciable sum annually by his strange 
arrangements for the Post Office, which is also a peculiarly 
Imperial matter. 

The next means of assisting trade in Persia is.one to which 
it is England’s duty to look, and not the Shah’s. It was noted 
long ago by Mr. Curzon, and nothing has as yet been done. 
And it cannot be pleaded here that Russia interfered, for 
Russia has nothing to do with the matter. It is a fact that, 
while we seek the growth of our trade with Persia, and actually 
have, as we have shown by figures already furnished, a full 
half of that trade, we maintain in the country noneof those officers 
whom England charges to look after trade, save one—we refer 
to consular officers. We have occupied the Persian Gulf 
“consular district,” as itis phrased, since the beginning of 
the present century, with our trade, surveying vessels, and even 
officers ; our trade has grown, and, in one or two articles 
alone—such as_ piece-goods and tea—might be made to 
attain dimensions that would quite dwarf the entire present 
trade ; we seek for an expansion of that trade ; and yet we 
leave arrangements as they were half a century ago! 
“‘ The district,” too, is most extensive. It embraces not only 
the whole Gulf, and its numerous islands, but nearly a dozen 
larger and smaller“ ports,” and, from Muscat on the South to 
the head of the Gulf, and, from Beluchistan on the East to 
Nejd in Central Arabia, embraces nearly a score of Chiefs, 
Governments and States! Itaffectsthe Eastern half ofa Pe- 
ninsula—Arabia—half the size of Europe, and the whole 
Southern and some portion of Northern Persia, besides 
a portion of Asiatic Turkey ; and for all this vast extent of 
country, all these islands and States, and these numerous ports, 
we have only one European officer, a Vice-consul as he is 
termed, at Bushire! It is true that Muscat is termed a “ sub- 
consular ” district, but there is no special consular officer there; 
the Indian Political Resident, a military gentleman charged 
with other duties, being supposed to supervise trade matters 
as well. Also, a European officer has lately—on, we believe, 
Mr. Curzon’s strenuous recommendation—been stationed at 
Mohommerah for the Karun River trade, which, as we have 
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seen from the figures, is so inconsiderable as to be hardly worth 
noting. It is true, too, that one or two ignorant Persians, or 
other natives, may be found at other ports, whose business 
is to collect imperfect returns ; but, practically, as we have 
said, there is only one European officer, and he a Vice- 
consul, for an extent of territory that would cover more than 
half the map of Europe ! 

It is not that attention has not been drawn to this extra- 
oidinary neglect, orto the value of our Persian Gulf trade, 
Mr. Curzon has done both, and very forcibly and prominently ; 
but why some improvement has not been effected is inexpli- 
cable. We would advise our Liverpool, Manchester and 
Birmingham—not to say Bombay, Calcutta and London— 
merchants to form deputations to make the lives of Secretaries 
a burden with regard to this very important matter. We 
would recommend them not to be content with barren and 
evasive replies, but attack by turns also the Board of Trade 
and the Government of India. Let them ask for a “ full ” 
Consul for Bushire, with “ Vice-consuls” at Muscat, Bunder 
Abbas, Linggah, Kowait, Bahrein, Ojair, and the Karun 
River, and persist till they succeed. As we have stated, an 
officer has already been appointed for the last place. But no 
one can imagine whyaport like Bunder Abhas, with a trade 
that affects the whole of East Persia as far North as Meshed 
(and even to Bokhara), should be left out in the cold. Mr. 
Curzon, in his valuable work, chiefly on political grounds, 
recommended a whole line of Consuls to be appointed in East 
Persia, from Bunder Abbas to Meshed. Such a recommenda- 
tion, without the railways and roads that we have advocated, 
and in the present politically unsettled and feeble character 
of East Persia, may be premature. But we recommend, on 
commercial grounds alone, the appointment of at least two more 
“ Vice-consuls” for the Persian side and two others for the 
Arabian side, assuming that Muscat is already partially provid- 
ed for, and that Bahrein may be neglected for Ojair. A 
picture of the busy trade at this last place, as described by 
an eye-witness only a short time ago, we have already 
furnished. As for Kowait;the other port onthe Arabian side, 
where we would place a European Consul, it was described, 
as long as thirty years ago, by Sir Lewis Pelly, as the very 
busiest port in Arabia. His language is terse and graphic, 
and his words will carry more weight than ours. Here is 
what he says :-— 

‘“ Koweit is one of the most thriving ports in the Persian Gulf, Its 
crafts are large and numerous, trading with India and the Arabian 


coasts. Its sailors are reputed the best in these regions. Its trade 
is considerable ; importing rice from Shuster, Bussorah, and the 


Malabar Coast ; corn from the Persian Coast ; dates from Bussorah ; © 
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and timber for ship-building {rom the West Coast of India. On the 
land side it barters with the Bedouins, who, during the winter and 
spring, bring down ‘ roughan’, wool, and horses ; exchanging these 
for coffee, rice, and other necessaries. The Bedouins have free 
access to the town, on condition only of leaving their arms at the 
gate, where the Chief Shaik and the Kadis sit daily to hear the news, 
superintend trade, and administer justice. A large dinneris prepared 
daily in an allotted hall for the entertainment of strangers. The 
currency at Koweit is a Maria Theresa dollar, Persian krams, and 
Turkish copper coin. English sovereigns are occasionally to be found. 
Bills can be obtained on Bussorah, Bushire, Bombay, and the Wahabi 
capital [in Central Arabia]. The inhabitants, Jews included, enjoy 
complete religious toleration. No taxes or auties are levied.” 

This was written some thirty years ago, and, of course, the 
trade must have vastly increased, though we can: know no- 
thing about it, owing to the want of a Consul there, and we are 
not sure that it still continues a free port. At any rate, 
we should have a Consul or Vice-consul there. 

It is not difficult to see why and how the Consular Service in 
the Persian Gulf has been entirely neglected and starved till, 
as it stands at present,it is merely nominal. Our presence 
in the Gulf at first was entirely for trade purposes, and we may 
presume that the same reasons account for our being there at 
present, In those days our representatives were really and truly 
“ Trade-masters,” or Consuls, as we may term them, and to 
increase the trade was their first and great object, “ political” 
matters being subsidiary to that. Curzon notices in his in- 
valuable work, that in 1822, a general review took place of 
the various stations in the Persian Gulf. Factors and brokers 
were henceforward denominated “ Residents,” and the entire 
establishment was rendered a political charge. They were no 
longer the employés of a Company ; but the billets were reserv- 
ed for favoured Indian Military officers! And soit has come 
to pass that these officers, who know little of trade, and care less 
for it, and who absorb, in their enormous salaries, the pay of a 
dozen or a score of Consuls, and are merely Political Officers, 
have completely left out of view the primary trade-import of 
their appointments. And yet, as Mr. Curzon writes :—‘ In 
the furious commercial competition that now rages like a 
hurricane through the world, the loss of a market is a retro- 
grade step that cannot be recovered ; the gain of a market 
is a positive addition to the national strength.” As will be seen 
from figures which we shall furnish hereafter, it is not quite 
certain that British tradehas really made any progress in 
these parts for many years, At any rate, no other result than 
that of checking the full and proper expansion of our trade 
in the Persian Gulf—with Persia, Arabia, and Turkey, —can 
be expected under the present anomalous and perverted con- 
dition of things. 
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There are four military officers representing the Govern- 
ment of India—and not trade—from Muscat to Baghdad, 
and there may be five or six, if Military Surgeons are also 
counted ; and some of these are on receipt of 42,000 a year, 
with other “allowances.” For some of them there can be no 
possible work of any kind. Considering the very reason of their 
appointments—British trade—the merchants of London, 
Liverpool, Calcutta, Bombay, and Manchester may well feel 
disgusted at this “ taking care of Doub” at the expense of their 
interests ; and ifthey choose they can put the matter upon 
its proper footing again, either through the Secretary of State 
at home, or through the Viceroy of India. No more than one 
“ Resident” is needed for the Gulf from Persian Beluchistan to 
Baghdad, and one Assistant Resident at Muscat. Baghdad—~a 
much cooler place than Bushire—would be the summer quarters 
of the Chief Resident, with Bushire and other places for the 
winter, during which, however, he should travel about. The 
“ Consular Service’ should be entirely dissociated from the 
Political, and, with the saving of the salaries of the three or four 
Military officers not required, half-a-dozen European Vice-con- 
suls might be appointed, all working under and together with 
the officer at Bushire, who should be a “ Consul” on an 
adequate salary, and not an office assistant who is merely called 
a Vice-consul and who receives “board allowance.” This 
Consular Department should be directly responsible to the 
Home Board of Trade, or the Bombay Government. 

As stated above, our London and Liverpool, Calcutta and 
Bombay, merchants have the remedy in their own hands, As 
things exist at present, there can be no legitimate expan- 
sion of British trade; only a huge “ political’ excrescence 
overshadowing it and benumbing it. Finally, there remains 
the Karun River to notice. If it were really (and not as at pre- 
sent nominally) opened to trad>—the Persian officers at Mo- 
hommerah being appointed by the Persian Government with 
the sole view to that, and the road beyond Shuster being made 
—, then it would be one of the most valuable elements condu- 
cive to the prosperity of British trade in Persia. But though 
a British Steamer Company is in existence there—hope- 
lessly fighting against Persian duplicity—, neither is there 
the road required, nor do the Persian officials do any- 
thing except offer every kind of opposition—so much so, 
that the scheme has not advanced a foot during the last three 
years, even though we have a real Consular Officer there, 
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ArT. VIII.—REMINISCENCES OF SAMOA. 


HILST sitting in my lone study, by the fireside, on a 
winter evening, and gazing into the cinders of a nearly- 
extinguished fire, my eyes close and my thoughts wander far 
away. I gradually fall into a doze, when suddenly I seem to 
hear a delicious, rhythmic melody, and a chorus of voices 
vibrating in the air, accompanied by the splash of paddles, and 
I find myself carried off in a huge canoe, a soft, balmy breeze 
fanning my forehead. I am in the midst of the ocean, smoothly 
gliding over the blue waves ; the moon, just risen in the horizon, 
makes them appear like gleams of silver. In the distance I 
see land, mellow, undulant hills, sloping towards the sea, and 
covered with high palms. pointing in all directions, and, in 
the moonlight, seeming like ghostly giants, beckoning a friendly 
welcome to their enchanted shore, In the canoe, brown stalwart 
men are sitting, paddling softly over the water, and singing, 
As we approach the shore the singing ceases, and I hear no- 
thing save the surf, rumbling and rolling. At last the canoe 
stops; the men step out into the water and carry me ashore, 
Here I am met by a dozen or more friendly faces; we shake 
hands and proceed to a huge kind of cottage, open all round, 
and supported by wooden pillars: we sit down on the floor, 
which is covered with straw mats. A young maiden hands mea 
bowl, filled with a most delicious beverage, while a sturdy old 
chief begins a long speech of welcome in an unknown tongue, 
soft and melodious as the sound of an £olian harp. I gradu- 
ally fall fast asleep under the influence of the harangue, and 
then wake up with a start. The whole vision has passed away ; 
Iam once more back in my own room: the fire has died out, 
and all I hear is the wind howling outside, and the rain patter- 
ing against the window pane. 

It was but a dream, a dream of sweet remembrance: and I 
think with a sigh of beautiful Samoa, and the happy days I 
once spent there. 

So much attention has lately been given to the Samoan islands 
by the outside world, on account of their political turmoils, 
that a slight sketch of the islands and their inhabitants may 
be of interest. 

The Samoan or Navigator’s Islands form a group of five 
islands, situated in about fourteen degrees latitude, south of the 
equator. In spite of their proximity to the equator, the climate 
of the islands is not unpleasant; during eight months of the 
year, a regular trade-wind prevails, and prevents the heat from 
being oppressive as it isin India, It is a climate that invites to 
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languidity and pleasure, but hardly to contemplation. The 
worst time of the year is between January and April, the sub- 
tropical summer. This is the rainy season : sometimes it 
pours down for weeks at a time; the atmosphere is damp and 
muggy, and heavy black clouds cover the sky like a veil, 
March is the stormy month: high winds disperse the clouds, 
and the otherwise calm Pacific becomes turbulent. It is a 
dangerous time for seafarers, but most dangerous for those whose 
ships lie in the harbour of Apia, where the surf towers mountain 
high. Numerous ships have been wrecked there and the fearful 
catastrophe of 1890, when, out of seven men-of-war lying in 
the harbour, only one escaped the general disaster, is still 
fresh in the memory. 

The scenery of Samoa is very beautiful. All the islands are 
covered with high wooded hills, sloping gradually towards the 
sea, interspersed with narrow valleys or gorges. Many alittle 
bay nestles under the hillside, the outlet of numerous streams, 
which here and there form acascade. At some distance out- 
side the coast is a barrier reef, which, in the case of the prin- 
cipal island Upolo, stretches almost round it, and inside the reef 
the sea is generally smooth and free from sharks. All the 
villages are situated by the coast, the interior being scarcely in- 
habited. The soil is of volcanic origin, and the vegetation is 
rich and luxurious ; lovely palms and ferns grow in profusion, 
and bread-fruit trees shade the village cottages ; but the greater 
part of the islands is wild and uncultivated, and even the pine- 
apple grows as a weed on the straggling paths that lead to the 
interior. The only cultivated—land met with, consists of co- 
coanut plantations belonging to foreign merchants, and a few 
patches of taros and bananas, near the villages, looking rather 
shabby. All the rest is more or less jungle, but it is only 
lack of enterprise on the part of the inhabitants which accounts 
for the wild state of the country ; and it would not require so 
much labour to make of the surroundings of Apia a garden of 
Paradise, such as, for instance, Honolulu. 

Of animal life there is hardly any, except a few tropical birds 
and lizards, and fishes in the streams. The absence of all 
venomous creatures, with the exception of cockroaches and 
mosquitoes—which I believe are both of foreign importation—is 
very delightful to the wanderer in his rambles through 
the forest. 

The natives of Samoa are of special interest to the ethno- 
logist, as they have, in spite of foreign influence, retained many 
of their ancient customs unimpaired, and also on account 
of the resemblance they bear to the natives of other islands 
of the Pacific. The Hawaiians, Tahitians, Samoans, New 
Zealanders, and many others, areall akin, and their dialects are 
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very much alike. Naturally, they are all more or less mixed up 
with other races ; the Tahitians are the fairest and purest ; next to 
them come the Samoans, and the New Zealanders are the darkest, 
and present the strongest elements of a more savage race. Still, 
it is possible to trace the aquiline, fair features of a higher race 


of people, of which these island-dwellers—generally called 
Polynesians—are the remnants. 


As to their origin, divers theories exist. The current one is 
that the Polynesians are Malayans with an admixture of 
Papuans. A different theory is held by A. Fornander, a 
Swedish savant, who lived many years in the Hawaiian islands. 
He admits that the Polyesians have both Malayan and Papuan 
blood in their veins, but assigns to them a far higher origin. He 
contends, in other words, that they are descended from the 
Aryans, and tries to prove this through the similarity existing 
between roots of Sanskrit words and Polynesian dialects. But 
there is a strong objection to this theory ; the structure of the 
Polynesian tongues and Sanskrit is different,—the former are 
primitive, agglutinative, while the latter is highly inflectional. 
Fornander, therefore, considers that the Polynesians must have 
migrated from their Aryan parents at an early pre-Vedic period, 
when Sanskrit, or its mother-tongue, had not yet become in- 
flexional. Thus the Polynesian languages would originate 
directly from the oldest of all Aryan dialects. As to the Malayans, 
he thinks that they have borrowed from the Polynesians, as 
Polynesian words are found in Malayan, but not vice versd. 


It is hard to believe that the Polynesians, with their clumsy 
canoes and without a compass, should have migrated all the way 
from India to the Pacific. Nevertheless, in many of the islands 
traditions exist both of migrations and of an origin from the 
“ setting sun.” In Samoa this distant unknown land is called 


Pulo-tu, “ towhich the spirits of the dead returned to join 
their ancestors, ” 


Whatever the origin of the Samoans may have been, they 
certainly at present rank higher than the ordinary savage. 
Their outward appearance is striking ; the men are tall and well 
built, and have handsome, regular features. Their complexion 
is copper-brown, their hair black, but they have a habit of 
dyeing it a reddish yellow colour, by the application of lime. 
The women are of smaller stature than the men, very graceful 
and remarkably erect and dignified in their bearing. They re- 
mind one of the Japanese women, but their individuality is 
stronger. They are generally good-looking, except that their 
noses are slightly flat—they consider it asa mark of beauty, and 
children of both sexes have their noses artificially flattened 
when quite young. 
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The clothing of the Samoansis very simple. As a rule, both 
men and women wear round their loins a girdle of red leaves 
or a piece of “ tapa,” the native cloth, whichis made of the 
paper mulberry leaf. On festive occasions they adorn them- 
selves with shells, beads and all sorts of finery, and wear their 
fine mats. These mats are thin and flexible, take a long time 
to make and are of great value. They form the principal ar- 
ticles of property and merchandise, and the wealth of a Sa- 
moan is estimated according to the quantity of fine mats 
he possesses, 

The men tattoo their bodies, especially their knees, in a fash- 
ion that at a distance gives them the appearance of kneebreeches, 
The tattooing is avery painful process and lasts sometimes, 
several weeks. The young Samoan who wishes to be tattooed 
goes out into the woods with the tattooer and remains there 
during the operation, and foodis brought out to him. The 
instrument used is a piece of human bone. When he returns 
to the village, after the tattooing is done, a feast is given in his 
honour, Tattooing was formerly looked upon as an essential 
mark of dignity and manhood, but is now falling into disuse, 
since the natives have learnt from the missionaries to cover 
their knees and bodies with European cloth. 


The natives live in round open huts with an enormous slant- 
ing, thatched roof like a beehive resting on wooden pillars. 
The floor is generally covered with mats, made out of the co- 
coanut leaf, and is kept very neat and clean. 


Cleanliness is one of the virtues of the Samoans. They 
bathe every day, wash their heads with lime-juice and anoint 
their bodies with cocoanut oil. 


The food consists of taro, yams, cocoanuts and bananas, 
and, since the advent of Europeans, of pigs and fowls. The 
cooking is mostly done with heated stones, under which the 
food is laid, covered with leaves, which gives it a slightly 
aromatic taste. As everything grows almost without cultiva- 
tion, there is not much need for labour in the islands, and the 
women do all that is necessary, looking after the taro patches 
and performing the genefal household duties. The men havea 
natural aversion to manual labour, the chief reason of 
which is, perhaps, that property is held in common and an 
individual hardly has anything which belongs to him exclusive- 
ly. The people in the villages are divided up into clans, At 
the head of each clan stands a chief who is looked up to with 
reverence by the others, and who has the direction of the 
common property of the family. Ifamanearns anything by 
working in plantations or otherwise, his relations are sure to 
come and share it with him, 
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Besides this, the thorough-bred Samoan considers all work, 
except boating and fishing or going to war, beneath his dignity, 
and, when not thus occupied, he spends his time in social 
duties and pleasure. The Samoans love feasts, and hold them 
on every possible occasion. Each epoch of a man’s life is 
celebrated by a feast ; his birth, when he is big enough to run 
about, when he reaches manhood, and when he marries. This 
last event of his career is considered the most important. All 
friends and relations, near and far, join together and make 
merry, and receive their share of pigs and cocoanuts. With 
the bride follows a considerable dowry, consisting of fine mats, 
and very often marriages are contracted merely for the sake 
of this dowry. Love matches are also made, and if the parents 
are loath to consent, an elopement takes place. Divorces are 
not infrequent, but a wife cannot marry again while her first 
husband is alive. A chief may have several wives, but poly- 
samy is of rare occurrence, especially since the natives have 
embraced Christianity. 

The Samoans are a very sociable people, and the inhabitants 
of one village often troop off to pay visits—so-called malangas— 
to their friends in another village, when they are hospitably 
entertained by the latter—hospitality is a virtue practised by all 
Polynesians, These visits occasion the full display of all the 
minute ceremonies which are so characteristic of Samoan life, 

Both men and women are very polite in their manners, both 
among each other and to strangers, and are always showing 
one another all sorts of delicate attentions, which one finds 
only among well-bred people in our parts of the world. The 
Samoan is also a very aristocratic being, and thinks a great 
deal of rank and pedigree—some of the Samoan chiefs trace 
their ancestors back to forty or fifty generations - , and uses all 
kinds of ceremonies in daily life, which to us appear stiff and 
formal. For instance, when several Samoans are out for a 
stroll, they never think of walking side by side, but march 
solemnly one after the other, according to rank. When visiting 
each other, the visiting party walk inside the hut, shake hands 
all round, and sit down cross-legged \they have a curious inimit- 
able way of placing the right leg over the knee of the left, 
while the right knee touches the ground). Then, after a pause, 
the host, or one of his friends, begins a long speech of welcome, 
listened to with solemn attention by the guests, now and then 
interrupting the speaker by a grunt, something like: “It is 
too much,” “I am highly flattered,’ and so on. Then one of 
the guests has to answer, and the host sits with downcast eyes 
and takes in the compliments. These are the inevitable open- 
ing ceremonies for a visit, and are of daily occurrence. I have 
seen two old men all alone in a hut making speeches to each 
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other. Behind the host are grouped his family and servants. 
In the meanwhile a young girl is called in (if the guest is a 
high chief, the “ taupo”, or village maiden) to make kawa, the 
national beverage. It is made out of a root, and is either 
ground, beaten or chewed by the young lady herself (the 
Samoan girls have beautiful white teeth) who prepares it. 
The natives prefer it made by the last method; she chews it 
for a few minutes, then mixes it with water in a big bowl and 
cleanses it till only the fluid is left. Now it is ready, she claps 
her hands, and another girl or servant brings it round in a cup, 
made out of the cocoanut, handing it round, describing a 
ceremonious circle with her arm to each one according to his 
rank, the higher the rank the wider the circle. A special man, 
the butler, or village master of ceremonies, calls out whose 
turn it is. The receiver bows his head, pours out a little out- 
side the hut as an offering to the gods, says “ manuia” (the 
American “ how ”) and drinks it all in one draught. It tastes 
toa new-comer rather like soap-water ; but, having once got 
accustomed to it, one finds it delicious, stimulating but not 
intoxicating, the best beverage imaginable in a hot climate. 
The natives indulge in it very frequently without feeling any 
the worse. If taken to excess it is said to have a paralysing 
effect on the legs, but I never saw such a case. After the 
kawa, more speeches follow, or merely gossip and more kawa, 
and finally the visitors take their departure. Having got used 
to these ceremonies, which at first are rather trying, especially 
sitting cross-legged for hours, one finds the Samoans a kind- 
hearted, sociable people; rather lazy, but then thereis not 
much to be done. It is agreeable to be among people with 
whom one feels perfectly safe, and who are always polite and 
courteous ; but then they expect the same in return, else they 
show their disgust in various ways. 

I made an interesting tour around the principal island, 
Upolo, with the Chief Justice, who is a countryman of mine, 
and was sent out to restore peace and order in Samoa. We 
travelled in grand style, accompanied by three “ faipules” 
(members of the Samoan Government), the “ Secretary of 
State,” a Samoan who spoke English and acted as interpreter, 
and two men of the native police force in full uniform, consist- 
ing of a red and white cap, ditto jacket, and a lava-lava, or 
girdle made of “tapa.” As there are no roads in Samoa, we 
went by water in a large canoe, paddled by natives, following 
the coast inside the reefs. The Samoans are first-rate oarsmen, 
and pulled us swiftly along, while an old chief sat aft by the 
rudder. Sometimes we got into the surf, where it was difficult 
to keep the balance. At one place when the canoe came near 
upsetting, all the Samoans jumped into the water and carried 
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the canoe, with the Chief Justice and myself, on their shoulders, 
right through the breakers. 


While pulling they sang their quaint melodious songs, some 
of which are still ringing in my ears. The natives havea 
store of old romantic legends, describing heroic exploits of 
their forefathers and themes of love, chanted verse after verse 
in the same strain, They also improvise a good deal, singing 
the praises of some beloved chief. Their language lends itself 
admirably to improvising: it is soft and full of vowels, and 
teems with flowery figures of speech. I remember a young 
Samoan, the bard of our crew, who described our tour in a 
very poetical high-flown style. The songs are, as the words, 
melodious, and the sense of harmony is still more developed ; 
it is often wild, like the Hungarian music, but notharsh, They 
generally sing in chorus, or in antiphony, and the assortments 
of the parts fall quite naturally. A tenor begins with a 
melody ; then the others fall in, while the solo singer continues 
with his strain, but soon his voice is drowned, or melts in with 
the others, and the effect is indescribable. Imagine the sur- 
roundings: a lovely night, and the moon shining with a 
peculiar intense light which I have seen nowhere save in the 
islands of the tropics ; and the natives paddling in tempo with 
their songs. There is a curious kind of vagueness in the 
modulations and accompanying trills; the melodies are hard 
to catch: it is like a sea of melody with the waves rising and 
falling one on top of the other. The modulations are fine and 
soft, and softness is perhaps the best expression of the Samoan 
character. They are soft, and it is a true softness, with no 
sudden outbursts of passion, and therein lies the charm of the 
people. 


For a savage race, their morality stands high, They have 
an institution resembling that of the Rosiere in France, In 
each village there is a maiden, called the faupo, who is honour- 
ed beyond all others. She leads the ¢a/o/os, native feasts, and 
the siwa, native dance, and ranks highest next to the chief. 
She is elected by the female community, who generally choose 
the noblest and prettiest girl of the village. She must bea 
pure virgin, otherwise she is driven away from the village and 
none of her own people will speak to her again. It is every 
girl’s ambition to become a taupo, not only for the sake of the 
honour and glory, but also because a taupo generally marries 
a high chief, when she, of course, ceases to be taupo. 


At every village we came to we were received with great 
ovations, We lived in the hut of the principal chief, in which 
a partition was arranged for our benefit. We slept on their 
mats, which they placed in thick layers, and used a piece of 
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tapa as pillow. The Samoan pillow consists of a_ thick 
bamboo-cane, but that was rather too hard for our necks, We 
shared in their food, taking it with the chief and his wife. We 
grew to be rather sick of Samoan eatables ; they were brought 
to us in every village in great profusion, at the talolos that were 
given in honour of the Chief Justice, generally a short while 
after we had gone through the usual speeches and kawa-drink- 
ing in the chief’s hut. All the people in the neighbourhood 
used to assemble. A distant rumbling of voices notified their 
approach ; first the taupo appeared, clad in all her finery, 
beads and flowers innumerable, a handsome girdle of leaves 
round her waist, her body shining with cocoanut-oil, her head 
covered with a tremendous peruque made of human hair with 
a little mirror in the middle, and a big stick in her hand, which 
the threw up in the air and caught again. She was accompani- 
ed by two or three men (one of them often a hunchback), the 
village drolics ; some with their faces painted black—a sign of 
war—and making the most unearthly yells, springing at people 
with war cries and then suddenly collapsing with a grin. After 
the taupo came the chiefs, also in gala, followed by the rest of 
the people. All went up to the Chief Justice, laying their 
eatables at his feet, each chief holding a cocoanut, yam, or even 
a pig,as a mark of respect. The taupo threw a wreath of 
flowers round his neck and the biggest chiefs shook hands with 
her. They then squatted round at a respectful distance, and 
after a short interval of silence, supposed to bring on the mood, 
a chief stood up, leaning on a long staff, and holding a kind 
of fly whisk in his hand—the emblems of a chief—began a long 
speech, full of compliments, in his native tongue. The Chief 
Justice then made his political speech in English, which the 
“ Secretary of State” translated word for word—with what 
degree of exactness I was not able to judge. Then followed 
other speeches, and finally the parties dispersed. 

In the evening we used to sit in the chief's hut and watch 
the siwa-dance, which is very pretty. It is danced sitting, by 
half-a-dozen young maidens, with the taupo in the middle. 
They move their hands and arms ina graceful, rather languid 
manner, singing or chanting, with a kind of drumstick to beat 
the time and an accompanying chorus behind. After a while 
the taupo gets up and continues the dance standing, or per- 
forms a pantomime with one of the village drolics, represent- 
ing the stealing of a child or a pig, or a love scene. The 
dancing gradually gets wilder and the singing quicker, till 
the dancers have to stop for breath and sit down exhausted. 
The scenes enacted are often witty and amusing, seldom 
objectionable, although perhaps not always in accordance 
with the more refined tastes of civilised countries. Our host 
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gives the sign for breaking up, and we say good night and 
retire to continue our happy existence in dreamland. 

Thus we passed a week, travelling from village to village, 
never encountering a single “ white”, except a few mission- 
aries,and at the end ofour tour we wondered why such a thing 
as civilization should ever have been invented, when we could 
exist so well without it. 

Once back to Apia, we leave all the primitive island life 
behind us and enter into quite a different atmosphere. 

Apia is the centre of activity, of all the political intrigues 
and strifes that have been going on in Samoa for the last ten 
years. The town is built half in European, half in native 
style, and numbers two or three thousand inhabitants. The 
most curious assemblage of people is that one meets on the 
principal street, or road, of Apia. Merchants of every des- 
cription and nationality with their clerks, sailors, from the 
men-of-war, out on a spree, “civilized” natives and half- 
castes, women of questionable fame and the so called deech- 
combers—mysterious individuals that are always found in the 
ports of the Pacific, with no ostensible occupation, a kind of 
vagabond of the Pacific. These classes of people are usually 
found in the grog-shops, of which there are a good many in 
Apia, and there one is sure to hear the latest news or political 
scandal of the day. Gossip is very common in Apia, and 
any rumour, whether true or false, always spreads with the 
quickness of lightning. 

There are two parties among the Europeans of Apia, with 
opposed interests, the Germans and_ the Anglo-Americans. 
The latter even has its own organ, the Samoan Times, edited 
by an ex-carpenter, and this paper has ever been a source of 
offence to the Germans, although its tone, on the whole, is 
moderate. 

For the last ten years Samoa, and especially Apia, has been 
the scene of constant trouble, and there has been no order or 
peace in the islands during this time. The whole story has 
been admirably told by Mr. R. L. Stevenson, in his “ Eight 
Years of Trouble in Samoa.” The origin of the evil lies 
probably with the first planters. The Samoans have but 
vague ideas of money-making and business, and when Europeans 
came to the islands and planted acres of cocoanuts, the natives 
looked on with astonishment. With their social system of com- 
munism, they had some difficulty in understanding that they were 
not allowed to pick the cocoanuts at the plantations. One of 
these plantations, belonging to a German firm, grew to a consider- 
able size, and perpetual quarrels took place concerning thefts of 
cocoanuts,and the German merchants with their abrupt manners, 
did not make themselves much beloved by the natives. The 
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Samoans, on their side, had cause for annoyance. The Germans 
imported Kanakas, natives of the Solomon Island: and New 
Hebrides, a race much inferior to the Samoans. They were 
employed as labourers on the plantations, but used te run away 
to the bush, where they were suspected of all kindsof crimes, 
even of cannibalism. 

The Germans appealed to the King of Samoa to get redress 
against the cocoanut thieves ; the king, Malietoa Liupepa, is 
an amiable but rather weak man, and besides, he is ‘ar from 
being an autocrat over his subjects. He tried for same time 
to come to terms with the Germans, but at last, in despair, 
threw himself into the arms of the English party, offe-ing the 
whole of Samoa to Queen Victoria. The Germars then 
deposed him as a “ traitor,” and put up in his stead another 
chief, Tamasese, supported by a German prime minister. A 
war ensued between the two kings, waged in Samoan fashion, 
with high shouts and much firing, but the damage done on 
either side was very small. Finally Laupepa, to make peace 
with the Germans, who were threatening severely, gave himself 
up to them asa prisoner of war, and was sent as an exile on 
a German man-of-war, far away to the Cameroons, where he 
seems to have had a bad time of it. Tamasese was now king, 
and his prime minister tried with much energy and ability to 
restore order and peace in the country, but their reign was 
short. The discontented Samoans elected another chief, 
Mataafa, to replace Laupepa during his exile. This Mataafa 
is a strong and intelligent man and soon gained a complete 
victory over the puppet king Tamasese. 

When a party of German sailors landed to rescue Tamasese, 
fifty of them were shot down in ambush by Mataafa’s men. 
This was a serious matter; all the prestige of the invinci- 
bility of “ whites” was gone, and the Germans and their 
infuriated consul began shelling Samoan villages and contem- 
plated further revenge. But the consuls of England and 
the United States interfered, and it looked as if the men-of-war 
of the different countries were going to fire on each other, 
when the great hurriéane of March 1890 terminated these 
dissensions in a wholly unexpected manner. Three American 
and three German men-of-war were washed on the reef ; only 
one vessel, the English Kalliope, braved the storm. The 
number of people drowned was considerable and would have 
been still greater but for the Samoans. Mataafa’s men, forget- 
ting their feuds, fought a brave battle against the elements, 
going out in the water among the waves with ropes, which 
they threw out to the wrecked, and pulled them ashore, thus 
rescuing friends and foes alike. Such noble behaviour on the 
part of natives who are-looked upon as our inferiors, may well 
serve to increase our admiration for them. 
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After tke storm, there came a lull in Samoan politics, and 
it was deaded to settle the difficulties in an amicable manner, 
The Corgress of Berlin then arose, and Samoa was there 
acknowledged as an independent State, but, to keep the equili- 
brium between the rival powers, it was agreed to name an 
impartia Chief Justice from some country which had no interest 
in Samca, to be final authority in all disputes. The King of 
Sweder was asked to elect one of his subjects to this important 
appoin:ment. 

Meaiwhile, the exiled Laupepa was sent back to Apia, 
where he was received with open arms by Mataafa, who 
magninimously offered to draw back and leave the benefit of 
all his newly-won honours and glory to Laupepa ; but the latter 
woulc not hear of this, and so they decided to share the 
Government between them, or rather to both govern together, 
while Laupepa retained the title of king, the third king 
Tamasese, having died of a broken heart during the war. 

The joint government went on smoothly for a time, but there 
were many difficulties tobe solved, and the Chief Justice delayed 
in coming. The worst of these was the land question, Many 
acres of land had been acquired from the natives by the 
merchants for their plantations, but during these troublous 
times many of these landowners had left, and the Samoans, 
ignorant as they were asto the rights of ownership, had sold 
the same pieces of land over again to other merchants, and 
more land is said to have been bought and sold in Upolo than 
the area of the whole island contained. In Apia itself there were 
several claimants to the same property, and altogether immense 
confusion existed. 

Native intrigue, bolstered up by the “ whites,” gradually 
worked up the people and helped to keep the flame of dissen- 
sion alive. Mataafa was growing discontented, and, when at 
last the Chief Justice appeared on the scene, it was just in time 
to prevent a new feud breaking out. 

The Chief Justice was hailed with delight and was immediately 
expected to put everything to rights ; but this was hardly 
possible with so many clashing interests, and, when he deter- 
mined first to study the situation before acting, everybody 
felt more or less disappointed. Although not responsible for 
his actions to any Samoan court, he was tied by the Berlin 
Treaty, which had gone into details and established several 
institutions of European pattern in primitive Samoa, such as 
different law courts {one for natives against whites, and 
another for whites against natives), and a special municipal 
council for the semi-white town, Apia, the president of which 
was also chief adviser to the king. This office was held by 
a German. To settle the land question, a committee of three 
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commissioners had been appointed, each one representing 
one of the three Powers, Germany, England, and the United 
States. The Chief Justice was accompanied by a secretary 
and an officer of the Swedish army, who was styled “ chief of 
police ” and whose business it was to establish a Samoan army 
after our European pattern, especially a life-guard to the king. 
I was astonished to see how quickly Samoans could be turned 
into first-rate soldiers. They took to drilling quite naturally, 
and in a few month’s time their commander had quite a 
respectable little troop at his disposal. 

Thus there were a good many new Officials in Samoa, and as 
they all, with the exception of the land commissioners, were 
to be paid by the natives, there was not much left for the king 
himself, 

He was lodged in an ordinary native hut of mean appearance, 
his dwelling presenting a remarkable contrast to the—at least 
to Samoan eyes—-splendid mansions where the Chief Justice and 
president resided. Not even the ground on which the king 
lived was his own ; it belonged to the German firm, and right 
outside his hut stood a monument, raised by the Germans, as a 
memento to the sailors who had been slain in the struggle 
against Mataafa. 

This worthy had now taken up his abode at Malie, about 
six miles from Apia, and, refusing to acknowledge Laupepa’s 
supremacy, called himself Mataafa Malietoa, and gave himself 
all the airs of a king, but otherwise was quite peacefully 
inclined. -Popular-as he- was, he had many followers, both 
open and secret, and one of the greatest difficulties the Chief 
Justice had to contend with, was to uphold the position of 
Laupepa, who had never been quite acknowledged by the 
natives. In the Berlin Treaty it had been especially decided 
that Laupepa should be king of Samoa, I suppose on account 
of the grudge the Germans owed Mataafa. When the Chief 
Justice made his tour around the islands, he had everywhere 
to remind the people that Laupepa was their king, In his 
footsteps followed some agitators of the Mataafa party. I 
remember well, one day, we went back to a village where two 
of these agitators were holding forth. The Chief Justice 
scolded them awhile, and then suddenly left the assembly 
without waiting for their reply, a sure way to produce conster- 
nation among the natives. Some time after two or three 
old chiefs of the same villagecame upto the Chief Justice 
with tears in their eyes, asking if he was very angry with them, 
because they had listened to Mataafa’s men. 

Such are the Samoans, ready to listen to the last speaker, 
cheering or jeering, just as the mood takes them ; unreliable 
as children, easily won by kindness, but never by brutality, 
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From the beginning of his career the Chief Justice won the 
confidence of the natives by such qualities as the first named, 
although they never quite understood the reason of his being 
sent out to them. A patent sign of their friendly attitude 
towards him was, that no sooner had he taken up his abode on 
the historic peninsula Mulinuu, the battle field of Mataafa 
and Tamasese, than a number of high chiefs began building 
their huts in the neighbourhood of his house. 

With the “ whites” the Chief Justice did mot get on 
nearly as well as with the natives. When he arrived, the differ. 
ent parties both sought help from him against the rival enemy, 
and his position between these contending parties was not ex- 
actly a bed of roses. That he positively set himself against 
any attempts of “ whites” to “do” the natives, gained him 
many bitter opponents. His final decisions, in cases where 
parties disagreed, were also matter of much comment. The 
judgments of the municipal council of Apia, which included 
some of the most influential merchants, were generally appeal- 
ed against by the consuls ; then the case went to the Chief 
Justice, and, whichever way he decided, he was sure to have the 
whole wrath of the antagonistic party poured on him, and _ thus 
the prediction that he would be the best abused man in the 
Pacific came true. But the Chief Justice still persisted in the 
battle, in spite of his health suffering from the heat, until the 
end of his three years term, which has recently expired. 

His aim and object was to better the condition of the natives, 
to raise them intellectually and to give them self-government, 
thus making them more independent of white officials, For 
this purpose he tried to introduce native jurisdiction in the 
country villages, with the high chiefs as judges ; but, with the 
native love for litigation, and especially for petty intrigues and 
squabbles, this plan did not work as we!l as could be wished. 

A great source of trouble among the natives was the taxes. 
The currency of Samoa consists of Chilian dollars, mostly of 
antique date. It appears that, many years ago, some merchants 
introduced a quantity of this coinage, interspersed with Mexi- 
can and other dollars of precarious value. As there has been 
no rational method of getting rid of them, they are still passed 
in the islands, although both English and German gold is 
taken. To cover the high salaries of the officials, a tax of one 
dollar per capita was laidon the Samoans ; but, as money is 
scarce among the natives, and they have a natural dislike to 
paying it out, the dollars were slow in forthcoming, and the 
Chief Justice had repeatedly to remind them to pay their 
taxes. When I was leaving Samoa, he was contemplating a 
wise measure, namely, to let the natives pay their dues in 
kind, especially in cocoanuts, which should be valued ata 
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certain rate. The merchants strongly objected to this scheme, 
as the additional amount of copra (the oil pressed out of the 
cocoanut) would compete with their own. The German firms, 
not very brilliant affairs, especially objected. All attempts at 
reform met with the same difficulties, indifference from the 
natives and opposition from the “ whites.” 

It is a relief to turn away from the wretched quarrels of 
Apia to the interior of the country, where one can roam about 
undisturbed and wonder why nature should be so beautiful and 
man so vile. Following a lonely path, we arrive at a house 
right in the forest, where a man lives whom it is both a privilege 
and a pleasure to meet. He is the English novelist, R. L. 
Stevenson, who has made himself a home, like a forest dweller 
in the solitude of nature, far from civilization and the disquiet- 
ing influences of Apia. Failing health having necessitated his 
seeking a warmer climate, he has travelled far and wide over 
the Pacific and seen many of the most lovely islands, but has at 
last settled down for good in Samoa, in a most romantic spot in 
the forest. An open space has been cleared and a two storey- 
ed house built, very commodious and comfortable. He is 
surrounded by his wife and family, who form quite a colony 
together. In the rainy season they all live exclusively in the 
upper storey of the house, to be away from the intense damp- 
ness arising from the ground. For the same reason, one 
member of the family has built himself a small hut up ina tree, 
where he lives like a bird in its nest. The family have to rely 
very much on themselves for everything. The Samoans make 
bad servants, and the cooking in Samoa is monopolised by 
about a dozen Chinese, who dress in fine clothes and take 
high wages, but their cooking is not the very best. The day I 
was invited to luncheon at Mr. Stevenson’s, their Chinese 
gentleman-cook had taken himself off in the early morning, 
and, when IJ arrived, they were all busy getting luncheon pre- 
pared, each contributing with a dish of his own making. 
It was a delightful luncheon in every way, and Mr. Stevenson 
showed that his talents even extended to the culinary depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Stevenson naturally takes a great interest in the natives, 
and is much concerned about their future Hethinks that the 
present regime of united protection is disastrous to the natives, 
and that the islands ought either to be annexed to some Power, 
or left alone. It appears to me that the only rule under which 
the Samoans have any chance at all of surviving, or of being 
allowed to exist in any decent manner, is the English, In Fiji, 
under the excellent administration of Sir J. Thurston, the 
natives are in a highly prosperous condition, and in travelling 
through different countries it seems evident to me that England 
is the only nation that thoroughly understands the art of 
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governing savage races. The Samoans must have felt this 
instinctively, when they proposed to the English Government 
to annex the islands. 

But, even if the conditions were favourable, it is very pro- 
blematical whether the Samoans could be raised to a more 
civilized standard without at the same time falling victims to 
vices and diseases of which they formerly were in happy 
ignorance. The missionaries have now laboured many years 
in Samoa, with the result that all the Samoans are Christian- 
ized, and in the principal villages there are schools, where 
natives are taught and even trained to become teachers them- 
selves, Many Samoans at present go out as Missionaries to 
preach in other less civilized islands, The English Missionaries 
belong mostly to the London Mission, and have introduced a 
somewhat stiff form of Christianity. 

In the evenings the huts resound with attempts at hymns in 
a not very musical key, and the Sundays are kept in strict 
Presbyterian style. I doubt whether the natives think much 
for themselves, and, from what I could gather by conversing 
with them, it was rather fear of displeasing the “ papalangi ” 
(white) God, than love, that dictated their religious observances, 

The Catholic Missionaries seem more to reach the heart 
of the people. They live in a less pretentious manner than the 
Protestants, build cottages for themselves, and work heart and 
soul for their cause. At Apia they have a convent, where 
young girls receive an excellent education. When I visited 
Samoa, they were building a large Church not far from Apia. 
Mataafa is a Catholic, and they naturally take a great interest 
in his claims. It is a pity that the Missionaries should mix 
themselves up in political intrigues, but [ doubt whether even 
an angel could remain unmoved by the political rage in Samoa. 

The diseases that everywhere follow in white men’s footsteps 
have already decimated the Samoans to some extent, and it 
seems improbable that they will escape the law of evolution, 
that, wherever the white race meets with inferior coloured 
races (except perhaps the Chinese), the latter generally suc- 
cumb, It is Darwin’s “ survival of the fittest,’ a most unjust 
law, as it is the strongest in intellect and physical endurance, 
not in morality or spirituality who survive, The Samoans, 
their faults notwithstanding, are being literally pushed out of 
existence by a handful of grasping merchants and amateur 
politicians ; and this is a sad spectacle and unfortunately charac- 
teristic of the age we live in. Too gentle to compete with the 
stronger white races, these people will gradually disappear, and 
one day the soul of Samoa will flit away westward to the ‘ un- 
known land,” perhaps to reappear again, when another law 
reigns on this earth, not of strife and envy, but of intelligent 


harmony. 


AXEL WACHTMEISTER. 











ART. IX.—THE NAIR AS WARRIOR—I. 


F the many interesting races of Southern India, there is 
() perhaps none so peculiarly interesting as the Nairs, 
Not only in their social and marriage customs, their favawad 
(joint-family) system and laws of inheritance must they appears 
singularly strange to a foreigner; but also in their ancient 
civil and military organizations, their complex feudal tenures, 
their functions in the body politic, and the not insignificant 
part they played in many a curious episode of Malabar history. 
Asa race of traditional fighters,, too, they are of no less note, 
From early times, long before Marco Polo beheld the court o° 
Kubla Khan, or the traveller from St. Albans stood before the 
gates of Pekin, to our own day, when the formation of a 
purely Nair battalion has engaged the attention of Government, 
and the late Sir James Dormer visited Malabar to study the 
question zz sztu, the warlike tastes and pursuits of the Nair 
have evoked general admiration. 

Not many centuries have elapsed since the fighting qualities 
of the Nair inspired the muse of the great Camoens. The 
soldier-poet of Portugal who accompanied Cabral to India in 
1553, and was aprincipal actor in the scenes of fighting on 
the west coast, describes them in verse :— 

‘** Poliar the labouring lower clans are named : 

By the proud Wayrs the noble rank is claimed ; 

The toils of culture and of art they scorn: 

The shining faulchion brandished in the right— 

Their left arm wields the target in the fight,”’ 
Jonathan Duncan, President of the first Malabar Commission 
and afterwards Governor of Bombay, who, as Commissioner 
sent out by Lord Cornwallis, first visited Malabar in 1793, 
after quoting the above lines from Mickle’s Camoens, goes on 
to observe :—“ These® lines, and especially the two last contain 
a good description of a Nayr, who walks along holding up his 
naked sword with the same kind of unconcern as travellers in 
other countries carry in their hands a cane or waiking-staff. 
I have observed others of them have it fastened to their back 
the hilt being struck in the waist-band and the blade rising 
up and glittering between their shoulders.” La Bourdonnais,+ 
who distinguished himself in the storming of the ‘little town 
of Maihi’ in 1725—according to Colonel Malleson the first 
brilliant essay of arms in India—pays them similar homage. 





* Asiatic Researches, Vol. V., p. 10, 18. 
+t M. Esquer’s “ Essai Sur les Castes dans l’ Inde,’ p. 181, quotation. 
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His success, accordingly, gave the settlement* its present 
French name of Mahe, the first name of that celebrated French 
soldier, who bore the brunt of many a Nair onset, and had 
opportunities of forming a just estimate of their worth. Major 
Munro, famous afterwards as the hero of Buxar, who was 
mainly instrumental in the reduction of Mahe in 1761, and 
who in the subsequent operations encountered Nair troops in 
the field, writes of their modes of fighting :—“ One + may as 
well look for a needle in a bottle of hay asany of them in 
the day time, they being lurking behind sand banks and 
bushes, except when we are marching towards the Fort, and 
tien they appear like bees out in the month of June, .... Be- 
ddes which they point their guns well and fire them well also.” 
Again, Dr. Francis Buchanan, who, under the orders of Lord 
Wellesley, the Governor-General journeyed through Mysore, 
Malabar, and Canara at the dawn of the present century, ex- 
presses himself in a similar strain :—“ Both} Mazrs and inland 
Moplays pretend to be soldiers by birth and disdain all industry. 
Their chief delight is in parading up and down fully armed, 
Each man _ has a firelock, and at least one sword ; but all those 
who wish to be thought men of extraordinary courage carry two 
sabres.” And lastly, Colonel Mark Wilks who, adverting to 
Hyder Ali’s invasion of Malabar in 1766, bore witness to the 
terrible havoc wrought on the Mysoreans by Nair troops, 
depicts in relief the pluck and agility they displayed in sweep- 
ing on the enemies’ columns of march. “The Nairs,§_ or 
military class of Malabar’ he writes, “are, perhaps, not ex- 
ceeded by any nation on earth in a high spirit of independence 
and military honour ; but like all persons stimulated by that 
spirit without the direction of discipline, their efforts are un- 
certain, capricious, and desultory.” 

Here, then, is but another illustration of the adage—“ nature 
makes men.” For Malabar is essentially a ‘land of the mountain 
and the flood,’ and its local and climatic condition has, as it 
were, cast in its own mould the life and habits of the people. 
The position of the country, fenced and cut off by nature’s 
barriers—for do not here, as in Attica, 

“The mountains look on Jfalabar 

As Malabar \ooks on the sea” ?—— 
joined to the fact that the people, rent by caste and goaded 
by faction, led a life of petty perennial warfare, made them a 
nation of warriors. As in other parts of India, so here, the 





* Malleson— Zhe French in India. 

+ Zellicherry Factory Déary quoted in Logan’s Manual, 
t Buchanan’s Mysore, Malabar, and Canara. 

§ Historical Sketches of the South of India. 
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highest place in and privileges of society—with the excep- 
tion, of course, of the priestly Brahmin class—appertained to 
the soldier. Thus the Nairs, strictly speaking, were only 
Sidras, Yet they constituted the protective guild of Malabar, 
They wielded, in the body politic, the sword. They have 
mostly composed the landed aristocracy of the country ; and 
until 1759 A. D,—the date of Hyder Ali’s conquest of the 
province—the reigning Rajahs, too generally, belonged to this 
caste, 

Mr. Lewis Rice’s description of the system of feudal tenure 
in Coorg might, word for word, be written d propos of Malabar. 
For, like the Coorgs, the Nairs, too, no doubt, had a more or 
less perfect system of military organization, The militia of 
Malabar was purely feudal, and was—not unlike its Coorg proto- 
type—‘a singular institution’ which ‘had the appearance of 


being coeval with a remote antiquity.’ There was, indeed, no 
regular or standing army : 


“An active * and warlike peasantry supplied the place of disci- 
plined troops. Each ryot was a soldier, not here merely in the defence 
of his possessions, but in the constant practice of his duties. .... 
They held their lands by a military tenure, and in return for the im- 
munities they enjoyed, personal services, to any extent that might be 
required, became and were equally enjoined and admitted as one of 


the first and mest imperious obligations.” 
Land-tax in the early days there was none. The Rajahs 
had only the right to call on their vassals for military service ; 
and every district and village accordingly, was determined by 
the quota of Nairs it was obliged to put on the battle-field, 


The territorial unit or parish was the désam presided over by. 


the désavali. A congeries of désams constituted the xéd or 
country. This again was partitioned into easy gradations of 
military service, from the commandant of the ndd to the com- 
mandant of the désam, who were hereditary noblemen and 
gentlemen, and who may, perhaps, though loosely, be likened 
to the barons and esquires of the Middle Ages. The former 
(the Maduvdlis) maintained from 200 to 3,000 men, for which 
proportionally they had Jands given them. Seldom in attend- 
ance on the Rajah’s person, they might at any time be called 
out for actual service, offensive or defensive. The defence of 
the country rested in the hands of those (and those only) who 
received arms from the king. When each Nair + was of age to 
bear arms, he presented the Rajah with a gift or nuzszer, and the 
Rajah in return gave him weapons. The men, while on actual 
service, earned, if at all, a certain small subsistence, . Tribu- 
taries on extraordinary occasions not only brcught men. into 
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the field—they had to pay contributions for the exigencies of 
defence against foreign enemies, for example, the Portuguese, 
They acknowledged the Zamorin as suzerain, and swore to 
stand steadfast by him. In other respects they were free— 
they were soi-disant Rajahs who wielded (or attempted to 
wield) absolute local jurisdiction. 

Like the Spartan youth of old, every Nair lad underwent 
from early boyhood a course of severe bodily discipline. Each 
village had its public class or gymnasium (Ka/arz), presided 
over by its Panntkar, or fencing master. Here they learned 
to fence, box, and wrestle. They were also taught the skilful 
use of arms. Nothing, in short, was left undone to give them 
a sound training. In jumping, archery, and swordsmanship 
they simply excelled. On gala-days (such as during the great 
Onam festival) exhibitions were held, in the opén, of feats of 
arms or of bodily skill. “It is strange to see,” says Johnston 
in his ‘ Relations of the most famous Kingdom in the World,’ 
1611, “how ready the Souldiour of this country is at his 
weapons: they are all gentile men and termed Naires. At 
seven years of age, they are put to school to learn the Use of 
their Weapons, where, to make them nimble and active their 
Sinews and Joints are stretched by skilful Fellows and anointed 
with the Oyle Sesamus : By this anointing they become so light 
and nimble that they will winde and turn their bodies as if 
they had no Bones, casting them forward, backward, high and 
low, even to the astonishment of the Beholders. Their con- 
tinual delight is in their Weapon, perswading themselves that 
no nation goeth beyond them in Skill and Dexterity.” This 
delineation of a Nair, however, might (as Captain Heber Drury 
aptly remarks*) more fittingly represent a Parthian horse- 
man, or Roman athlete, than the worn-out, modern-day speci- 
men of this once manly race. Their system and methods of 
warfare were such as have always obtained in an infant and rudi- 
mental state of society. They were innocent of castrametation, 
tactics or discipline Of what rigour of discipline—the key- 
stone of an army—might accomplish ; of the value of order 
and arrangement in the disposition of troops; of the skill 
which sets large numbers of men in motion or aids the evolution 
of cavalry ; of sieges, convoys, or pitched engagements, they 
knew next to nothing. Their first wars, therefore, were rather 
of the petty skirmishing type and, indeed, consisted of the 
combats of chiefs ; of ambuscades and surprises ; of forays at 
harvest time, ravaging the enemy’s country and racking the 
inhabitants till they gave up their hoards ; of burning, pillage, 
and rapine.f No sooner did the rival parties meet than they 








© Madras Journal of Literature and Science, vol. 19, p. 205. 
t Vide Abbe Dubois’ People of Indéa. 
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fell to reproaches and bravado. Pikes, swords, and spears ; 
helmets, shields, and mail armour; musquets and matchlock 
guns—these, especially amongst the chiefs—were their weapons 
in war, 


“The military* dress of the Nair is a pair of short drawers, and 
his peculiar weapon is an instrument with a thin but very broad 
blade, hooked towards the edge like a bill-hook or gardener’s knife, 
and about the length of a Roman sword; which the weapon of the 
chiefs often exactly resembles. This hooked instrument, the insepar- 
able companion of the Nair whenever he quits his dwelling on business, 
for pleasure, or for war, has no scabbard, and is usually grasped by 
the right hand, as an ornamental appendage in peace, and for des- 
truction in war. When the Nair employs his musquet or his bow, 
the weapon which has been described is fixed in an instant by means 
of a catch in the waist belt, with the flat part of the blade diagonally 
across his back, and is disengaged as quickly whenever he drops his 
musquet in the wood, or slings it across his shoulders for the purpose 
of rushing to close encounter with this terrible instrument.” 


Rockets and hand grenades probably were not unknown. 
Elephants were used with advantage in battle. Those on the 
animal's back, comfortably supplied with arrows and missiles 
of all sorts, shot them off with telling effect—and no less evil 
glee—on the enemy. 
‘* This, all this was in the olden 
Times, long ago!”’ 

The advent of the Portuguese about the close of the fifteenth 
century heralded the arrival, one after another, of other 
European nations, This led—at first (by the introduction of 
foreigners into the native armies, who thus began to gain a 
knowledge of Western tactics and skill) to great and sweeping 
changes in the old-world order of things: for all that, it only 
contributed eventually to ring the knell of their old martial 
spirit. 

Nevertheless, even after Tippu’s Malabar possessions were 
finally ceded to the British in 1792, the warlike spirit of the 
people, fostered by three centuries of fighting and ingrained by 
such desperate enterprises as that of the Cidver Nairs, was, in 
no wise, easily curbed. The famous, though ill-fated rebellion 
of the Pychi (Palassé) Rajah—the most untractable and un- 
reasonable of all the Rajahs, as the Joint Commissioners called 
him—broke out in 1797. The Palassi family, it may be men- 
tioned, traced their descent from the Kurumbernad Rajahs, 
The latter became extinct about 1778 A.D., and the former 
now laid claim to the country which belonged to their kinsmen. 
Meantime, the three eldest members of the house had fled to 
Travancore to escape the unheard-of atrocities of Tippu’s 





* Wilk’s Afysore, vol. 1, p 470, 
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soldiery. The fourth, Kerala Vurma, however, had remained 
behind. He defied the Mysorean—“ at times being forced to 
retire into the woods, and again at times issuing foith with a 
band of determined Vazrs, overthrowing the troops of the 
Sultan, and levying contributions to a great extent.” Witha 
considerable body of Nairs, he joined the English army on its 
arrival, He not improbably expected that the Hon’ble Company 
would extend to him the same consideration as was shown his 
neighbour, the Coorg Rajah. In this he was disappointed. To 
his excessive chagrin, the senior Palassi Rajahs returned to 
Kurumbernad after the British conquest, and were accordingly 
put in immediate possession thereof. This naturally greatly 
incensed Kerala Vurma, who now rose in open rebellion. He 
resolved to hold his own against the English, with the same 
envenomed vigour with which, but yesterday, he had faced the 
hosts of Tippu. A general commotion set in, which lit the 
whole country in one blaze of revolt. It lasted nine years. 
British blood and money flowed like running water. One of 
England’s greatest soldiers (none other than Col. the 
Hon’ble Arthur Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington) 
was in the field. His genius and heroism, great as they indis- 
putably were, could not, in what may be called this guerilla 
hide-and-seek, make the least head ayainst the enemy. The 
stability and security of the Government were jeopardised : their 
resources drained to the last penny. Yet, in the end, British 
arms prevailed. The modus operandt of the energetic Mr. 
Baber bore fruit. His plan of operations was so far successful 
that it reduced the rebels to want. The recalcitrant Rajah was 
chased beyond the hills and jungles of the Wynad. At length, 
on the forenoon of the 30th November, 1805, Mr. Baber, with 
the assistance of Captain Clapham and 50 sepoys, ‘after having 
been out 15 hours,’ came upon the rebels in Mysore territory. 
A desperate sortie followed. The rebels made the most frantic 
resistance. They fought to the death, but were all cut to 
pieces. One of the first who fell was the Rajah, whose 
‘natural restlessness and ferocity of disposition’ (it is recorded) 
not even his death-throes could subdue. England in the end, 
like Aaron’s serpent, swallowed up the petty chiefships of 
Malabar. A century of peaceful, beneficent British rule 
followed. It wrought visible changes in the people’s mind. It 
acted as a solvent on old ideas of society. Altered circum- 
stances arose out of the political change. It rung in an era of 
peace. It dissolved their wild warlike dreams. Descended 
from a race who revelled in athletic games and military exer- 
cises, comparatively few of them now take to hunting or even 
field sports! Thus, as in the case of his neighbours, the Coorgs, 
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or the Sikhs and Rajputs of the North and North-West, the 
martial spirit of the Nair has slowly, yet surely, died out for 
want of exercise, 

That the Nair has a good deal degenerated from his former 
high estate as a soldier is, indeed, true Captain Heber Drury, 
writing in 1858, contrasts his half-effeminate disposition with 
the martial valour of his fathers, so justly celebrated by earlier 
writers. He does not, it is said, stand transplantation. . The 
author of the Land of the Perumauls dilates in pretty much 
the same strain on his constitutional sluggishness. * Indolence,’ 
writes Francis Day, ‘ constitutes the acme of his happiness ’— 
he prefers a quiet swing in the verandah or a lounge under a 
tree, chewing betel. And Mr. Logan, who, not many years 
past, published his Malabar Manual, uses very similar language. 
‘The Nayar,’ unlike his ancestors, ‘is* more and more becom- 
ing a family man. With a large increase in their numbers, and 
with comparative poverty for the large body of them, the 
race is fast degenerating.’ In these ‘ piping times of peace,’ 
albeit the Nair has won for himself the character of an ex- 
tremely peaceful citizen, the old frenzy of the chdvers, 
forsooth, has had a new birth. Is not, one may ask, the 
fanaticism of the Moplah (Mdppzla) wont to assert itself on 
the slightest provocation now-a-days—as witness their many 
frantic onsets on British bayonets within the past decade or 
two—the newest development of this ancient custom of the 
chavers ? The last scene in the drama of Moplah outrages was 
enacted only last April at Mannarghat in the South Malabar 
District. -A band of enthusiasts, thirty-five in number, barri- 
caded themselves ina Hindu temple. The temple they des- 
ecrated, and they had to be dislodged therefrom by a shell from 
the howitzer, on which they rushed out and, making a desperate 
charge, were received on the bayonet and greeted with a fine 
volley of magazine rifle bullets. 

What then was the custom of these desperadoes of yore, the 
chavers ? Weshail here transcribe 2” extenso what Hamilton 
has to say on the matter :— 


“It was an ancient custom for the Samorin to reign but tweive 
years and no longer. If he died before his Term was Expired it saved 
hima troublesome Ceremony of cutting his own Throat on a public 
Scaffold erected for that purpose. He first made a Feast for all his 
Nobility and Gentry, who are very numerous, After the Feast he 
saluted his guests and went on the Scaffold, and very decently cut his 
own Throat in the view of the Assembly, and his Body was a little 
while after burned with great Pomp and Ceremony, and the Grandees 
elected a new Samorin. Whether that custom was a civil or religious 
Ceremony I know not, but it is now laid aside. 

* And a new Custom is followed by the modern Samorins, that 


* Voi. I, p. 138. 
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Jubilee is proclaimed throughout his dominions at the End of twelve 
Years, and a Tent is pitched for him in a spacious Plain, and a great 
Feast is celebrated for ten or twelve days with Mirth and Joility, 
Guns firing Night and Day ; so at the End of the Feast any four of the 
guests that have a mind to gain a Crown by a desperate Action in 
fighting their Way through thirty or forty thousand of his Guards and 
kills the Samorin in his Tent, he that kills him succeeds him in his 
Empire. 

“In Anno 1695 one of these Jubilees happened, and the Tent 
pitched near Pennany (Ponnani), a Sea Port of his, about fifteen 
Leagues to the Southward of Calicut. There were but three Men that 
would venture on that desperate Action, who fell in with Sword and 
Target among the Guards, and, after they had killed and wounded 
many, were themselves killed. One of the Desperadoes had a 
Nephew of fifteen or sixteen Years of Age, that kept close by his 
Uncle in the attack onthe Guards, and when he saw him fall the 
Youth got through the Guards into the Tent and made a stroke at _ his 
Majesty's Head, and had certainly despatched him if a large Brass 
Lamp which was burning over his-Head had not marred the Blow; 
but before he could make another he was killed by the Guards: and I 
believe the same Samorin reigns yet. I chanced to come that time 
along the Coast, and heard the Guns fortwo or three Days and 
Nights successively.”—(New Account of the East Indies, Edinburgh 
1727; by Captain Alexander Hamilton.) 


A somewhat similar custom is mentioned by the Arab chroni- 
cler Zeirreddien* Mukhdom, who had exceptional opportunities 
of observing facts and who visited Malabar during the middle 
years of the sixteenth century. If a ruler was slain in battle, 
his army became desperate. They attacked and pressed upon 
the enemy and doggedly persisted in paying off new and old 
scores, by massacring them wholesale. Brimful, indeed, of the 
same savage infatuation is another strange custom described 
by two Muhammadans of the ninth century, whose work 
Renaudot translated. It reflects, as in a mirror, the fiery spirit 
of the people. A quantity of cooked rice was brought and 
placed before the king. Forward, of their own will, came a 
few hundreds of devoted adherents. They received each a 
handful or so of rice from the king, himself having eaten some. 
By eating this rice they vowed themselves to the death to him, 
and punctually burned themselves if the king died. 


U. BALA KRISHNAN NAIR: 








* Asiatic Researches, Vol. V, p. 11. 














ArT. X.—INDIAN UNIVERSITIES—IDEAL AND 
ACTUAL—I. 


E are not given, most of us, in busy, work-a-day India, to 
indulge in idle wonder. We have our work to do, official 
and other, and the routine of life, if not always stirring, is 
plainly absorbing. Also it is too hot for the luxury of thought 
during the greater part of the year ; and in the brief months that 
are cool, we are too thankful to be physically at ease, too eager 
to extract some passing enjoyment from existence while the 
tyranny of the sun is for a little while abated, to find time to 
speculate on ourselves and our surroundings. Nevertheless, 
if we happen to think about the matter, the changes now 
rapidly going forward about us here in the slow-changing East 
are strange enough, and most significant of all, perhaps, is that 
development and extension of an educational system on 
western lines, which finds substantial embodiment in the 
University of Calcutta and the sister institutions in the other 
great divisions of the Indian Empire. The Indian University 
system is, indeed, rightly considered, a passing strange pheno- 
menon, a well-spring of perennial wonder, a portent, pregnant 
of results, of which no man knoweth the end. The wonder 
of it helps not, indeed, to settle any one of the many problems 
with which the subject bristles, yet it might awaken interest, 
and it does justify. the attempt to sift and: meditate the pro- 
blems, and, with the help of time and patience, to grope a way 
towards a happy solution. 

This—in other words, the real vastness and interest of the 
subject—is the best excuse I can find for the task here attempt- 
ed, which to some may appear a useless waste of time, to 
others a_ gratuitous impertinence. In-what sense may one 
venture to name the ideal in connection with Indian Univer- 
sities ? The ideal University, doubtfully possible of. attainment 
anywhere, is least of all likely to realize itself through so crude 
and obstinate a material as offers itself to the western innovator 
in Hindustan, I fear lest this invocation of the ideal may 
savour of rank. sacrilege, and, if it merit notice at all, deserve 
to be convicted of folly and presumption. But, in choosing 
the title of this paper, I do not meditate any such profane and 
scandalous attempt upon supreme perfection as might be 
likened to the sin of Ixion and deserve to end in clouds as 
empty. There is, I am persuaded, a more modest sense in 
which it is possible to discuss an ideal in relation to Indian 
Universities, with some hope of profit. It is acknowledged 
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—at least I do not think this will be disputed—that the Indian 
University, as it is, is not a completely satisfactory institution ; 
that it might conceivably be better; that there is even an 
indefinitely wide possibility of its betterment. It is allowable, 
therefore, and even expedient, to use all diligence in canvassing 
the University as z¢zs, with a view of arriving in time at the 
University as tt might be. Now it is this merely practical and, 
as I claim, reasonably modest aim, which I have set before 
myself, and if my title still seems too high-sounding, all I can 
say, by way of further apology is, that I did not well see how 
otherwise to express my purpose. In advancing from the 
University as it isto the University as it might be, one must 
necessarily frame some image or conception of what the 
University might become ; of some standard to be set up ; of 
some end to be attained ; and it seems to me that this con- 
ception of the University as it might be, and as, within the 
limits of the possible, we would have it, may serve as a working 
ideal, and may, without misuse of terms, be called the practical 
ideal for us. : 

With this end in view, and always in subordination to the 
ultimate aim of discovering what is practically possible, it 
seems to me that the most useful light might be shed 
upon the University as it might be by slightly altering 
the formula and throwing it into the past “the Univer- 
sity as zt might have been.” In other words, I wish to go 
back to the beginning, and try to discuss the problem of 
liberal education in India afresh, in the light of the lessons 
which sixty years of more or less well meaning, and more or less 
successful, attempts to grapple with its intricacies have brought. 

The University as it is is the offspring largely of occasion 
and chance—it is a luxuriant growth which, from a small 
seed, has grown and extended its branches and_ spread 
abroad its roots hither and thither, rather as the blind forces 
of nature permitted, than according to the skill and forethought 
of open-eyed intelligence. English education began in an 
obscure and humble way with only the dimmest consciousness 
of its end and purpose, and has grown and grown, till we have 
a system whose ramifications extend from Ceylon to the 
Himalayas, from Rangoon to Lahore. We are only now 
beginning to conceive of the inner meaning and scope of 


‘this great movement, and to forecast the ultimate end to 


which it all tends. Not but what the founders of English 
education in India were inspired by a true perception of the 
ends of liberal education, and joined to their practical zeal an 
enthusiastic hope for its future effects in India. The end 
which they proposed in justifying their first modest attempts 
after better things is the true end, beyond which the most 
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extensive and far-reaching schemes cannot go. But from 
the then conditions of the problem, though they attained in 
a moment of inspiration to the true vision of the end, it 
was scarcely possible to hold it very vividly in view in the 
first crude tentatives made for its realization. They necessarily 
walked by faith and not by sight. We, however much 
we may fall short in other respects, at all events see this 
education as a great fact ; we see its achievements, we sce its 
deficiences, we see its dangers; and we may also learn how some 
things might have been better done and some inconveniences 
avoided. We may hope to be able to form a better idea both of 
what was possible and what desirable. We can without pre- 
sumption lay our finger on mistakes and shortcomings ; we can 
Carry ourselves back to the point where ways diverge, and 
estimate better from the standpoint of to-day, whether the 
right or the wrong path was chosen. 

The task, then, which I propose, is briefly this : to throw our- 
selves back in thought to the point at which it is first resolved 
to intreduce into India the knowledge and culture of our own 
time—this so-called English education—and to attempt to recon- 
struct the whole scheme in a spirit becoming the vastness and 
importance of the problem. We suppose the conditions to be those 
then given, and, within the limits imposed, we endeavour to build 
up, freely, but conformably to reason, the system best 
calculated to realize the great ends set before us. If we can 
succeed in this task, and attain to a satisfactory conception 
of the University as it might have been, I think there is hope 
that our conclusions will be pregnant with instruction for our 
present real problem of dealing with the University as it is, 
We can compare the actual and the ideal with a fair expectation 
of ultimately finding means to bring the University as it 
is into nearer accordance with the University as it should 
be.’ Having so far justified our method of procedure, we may 
now yield ourselves up to the luxury of free speculation in the 
medium proposed. But in order to do so to the best advantage, 
it will be well first to try and realize clearly the end of our 
speculative reconstruction, and secondly, to review carefully what 
the conditions are under which it is assumed to take place. 

The end, as I have hinted, we may already find in 
the spirit which animated the first institutors of English 
education. However much that end may have been obscured 
since, itis clearly enough indicated by the pioneers of English 
education in 1835. Why was there need of a new departure? 
Why was it proposed toteach English? What was the reason 
for interfering at all with the venerable and leisurely methods of 
knowledge handed down in India from primitive antiquity ? 
The end proposed was-no less than to give knowledge for 
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ignorance, light for darkness, culture for superstition, strength 
of mind for intellectual imbecility. Briefly, the way of. 
knowledge had been lost in India; it had been found in Europe, 
The lamp of knowledge burned low and dim in India for 
want of trimming ; the wick was smoky, the pane through 
which it shone obscured by accretions due to time and to 
neglect. It was to light the lamp afresh, to trim the smoky 
wick, to cleanse the glass from the obstructions which made 
the light so feeble and murky. If India was tohave any true 
intellectual life at all, it had become necessary that that know- 
ledge which had once been given by the East to the West, should 
now be brought back fromthe West tothe East. This was 
but paying back an old debt ; but it was paying back with 
interest, with compound interest. For knowledge, and the 
methods of acquiring and using knowledge, had made immense 
strides in Europe since the beginnings of science and 
philosophy were transmitted by Phoenician traders, refugee 
chieftains, and peripatetic savants to the far West. It was 
this wider knowledge, this ampler power, this more masculine 
and reasonable investigation of the true and of the right, which 
it was proposed by the believers in English education to make 
possible for the peoples of India. The first steps actually 
taken towards the execution of this grand purpose were of a 
sufficiently humble and unpretentious description. But if we 
look beneath the limited and even humourous actuality of 
the new departure to the spirit which inspired it, we need seek 
no further for our guiding end, for we find there latent a 
great and mighty force, the faith in ideas and knowledge for 
the regeneration of men. Our end, then, is the noblest of 
ends, the intellectual and moral enlightenment of a people— 
nay of many peoples. We are making a free and uncon- 
strained offer of the noblest of all gifts—the fair heritage of 
the best product of the human mind—; we are conferring 
a boon more glorious than the citizenship of imperial Rome— 
the boon of the free citizenship of the empire of mind. 

This great gift is one which a private individual would, in 
face of the peculiar circumstances of India, however excellent 
his intentions, have little hope of making effective. But the 
conditions of our problem permit us to arrogate to ourselves 
a good deal. We are supposing that a great and benevolent 
despotism has realized that its subjects are sunk in a kind of 
ignorance and darkness, and has resolved in a moment of ex- 
pansion to put forth its great strength for their enlightenment. 
How shall it set about the task? Crudely stated, the task is 
the introduction into India of European literature and science, 
—not necessarily the diffusion of the alien culture of the West, 
but the rendering accessible to the thinking few the best results 
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of European thought and the pursuit of knowledge in ac- 
cordance with the method of modern science. Now, doubtless, 
this would require for its accomplishment other things be- 
sides purely academic training; but, in so far as it depended 
on the formal art of teaching and learning, which is all that 
I am concerned with here, there is plainly in starting one 
important choice to be made. There are two possible ways 
in which this new learning might be communicated, and we 
have to choose between them. The one way is by means 
of the native Indian languages, by text-books written in the 
vernacular and translations of European books. The other 
way is by making English the medium and communicating 
the thought of the West through the teaching of English 
and the teaching of literature and science in English. The 
latter alternative has been adopted, and probably few would 
question now that it was rightly adopted. In any case the 
step once taken is irrevocable, and there is but little profit 
in discussing so completely foregone a conclusion. 

I will content myself by briefly reviewing the more obvious 
considerations, which seem to justify the choice of English. Eng- 
lish is one; the languages of Hindustan are many. English is 
an instrument of thought, well adjusted to the expression of 
modern ideas; the fitness of the Indian vernaculars to cope 
with these ideas has not yet been tested. Further, the transla- 
tions of the books of the world into a dozen or-so Indian 
vernaculars is a gigantic task, which might well stagger the 
most sanguine, even supposing a sufficiently numerous group of 
trained scholars were to be found ready for the concerted 
undertaking. English itself possesses a first-class literature, 
and it is the original language of much of the best and most 
stimulative thought of the modern world, while through trans- 
lations it is a key to all the best literary master-pieces of all 
time and a great deal of the most advanced science. There 
are, besides, political and practical reasons for the adoption of 
English as the means of higher instruction. English being the 
recognized language of the paramount power, it would in the 
long run be politically useful to extend the knowledge of 
English among the educated classes. English, when familiarity 
with, and perhaps love of it, was extended to the ablest minds 
of the land, might form a bond of union between the ruling 
and the ruled, the Aryans of the land and the Aryans from over 
the sea. And not only so, but, from a standpoint better than 
political, English might be in time a bond of moral and spiritual 
Sympathy between subjects of one empire who are as yet, 
unhappily, too widely severed by differences of race, religion, 
language, social custom and habits of thought, 

On the other hand; there will be an immense difficulty to 
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be faced, in that English is a foreign tongue and a peculiarly 
difficult foreign tongue to the peoples of India. Before a 
knowledge of ideas can be taught and learnt in English, there 
is needed a severe course of preliminary training, in order 
that the instrument of thought may be acquired. For, as the 
English student cannot study profitably in a German University 
without a pretty thorough mastery of German, neither can the 
Indian student come to his English classes with any prospect 
of advantage, unless he has received such a grounding in the 
Engiish language as shall enable him to understand English 
readily and write it with facility. It may, then, I think, be 
confidently concluded, that if we are to carry out a great in- 
tellectual and moral reform in India by means of English, the 
corner-stone of our hypothetical University system must be 
a thorough preliminary teaching of the English language to 
our intended students. Now, the learning of a language other 
than our mother tongue isto all of us rather a difficult matter— 
learning it to such a point that we can by its aid grapple with 
literature, philosophy and the sciences is a yet more difficult 
accomplishment than learning it for the purpose of ordinary 
life. How, then, can we attempt to secure an adequate English 
scholarship in our students, in order to give our experiment 
some chance of success? The Russians are famous as linguists, 
The gift of tongues is, no doubt, partly one of Nature’s 
bounties. Nevertheless, some part of the Russian’s fame is not 
less doubtfully due to a wise contrivance. The Russian owes 
part of his facility in languages to his French governess, his 
German nurse, his English tutor. Similar luxuries are cer- 
tainly out of the question in India; but we must, at all events, 
accept the principle involved, if we wish for any measure of 
success. That is to say, a foreign language must be taught 


| comparatively early in life, aud taught by those to whom it is 


a mother tongue. 

Now we are supposing a benevolently-minded and powerful 
Government to be setting its hand to this great task of 
a revival of learning in the Indian empire, and we _ have 
to enquire in what degree and manner it would be conceivably 
possible to use these principles effectively. We want to impart 
the greatest thought of the greatest minds in our colleges 
through the English language. In what way can we prepare 
our student for so momentous a reception? Now, plainly, if 
our University purports to be an English-speaking University, 
if it teaches and examines in English, no part of this essential 
training should take place during the University course of in- 
struction itself. It must have been accomplished previously, 
But how accomplished? Of course the answer is—failing an 
adequate private training, which we know does not exist and 
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ship may be imparted, followed by a sufficiently strict test befor 
admission to our College, or Colleges, to ensure the necessar 
proficiency in the English language. 

Now here we are brought up by very solid practical considera- 
tions, which we must by no means shirk—the consideration 
of the financially practicable. A system of this sort, under- 
taken by an imperial Government on any extensive scale, is 
alarmingly suggestive of vast—indefinitely vast—expenditure. 
‘Schools with a staff of qualified English masters, colleges with 
an adequate staft of tutors and lecturers, a University 
with professorships and endowments, all these are plainly 
froeshadowed in an ideal system, of which the foundations 
are to be carefully laid by one of the proudest and 
most extensive sovereignties the world has yet seen. 
It is true that we do aim at all these things, and must 
aim at them, if we possess any self-respect, any familiarity with 
the meaning and nature of liberal education, any perception 
of the adaptation of means to ends, Yet our scheme shall 
not be altogether destitute of modesty, as I had best at once 
proceed to show. It will soon become apparent that we have 
to make a momentous choice. We can make our University 
system little and good, or we can make it big and less good, 
We can ensure the little we have of it being of the best possible 
quality by a judicious prodigality—or we can have a great 
deal of it by rigidly stinting the quality. We can diffuse 
an emptily pretentious show of education among many, or we 
can impart an education as thorough as we can make it toa 
few. Now, I have no hesitation in insisting with all vehemence 
that, if we are a-benevolently-minded and mightily-empowered 
despotism, as aforesaid, it does not matter how restricted 
is the range of our organization, but, be its extent great or 
limited, it must be good, even the best of its kind. If w 
have only one School and one College in the whole length and 
breadth of India, we are working soundly and profitably, pro- 
vided always that School and College are good after their kind. 
If we have five hundred colleges, five thousand schools, that 
are indifferent or bad, ‘we are working unsoundly and unpro- 
fitably. For, as an enlightened ruling power, our work is Zo 
make a beginning and to set up a pattern ; and the one essential 
of our work must therefore be that our beginning ts sound and 
our pattern the best. 

Let us suppose, then, that we are determined to make our 
English education—what we have of it—the best possible, and 
that to this end we are agreed that we must, in the first in 
stance, establish a school where the mere teaching of English 
shall be carried out on a sound and thorough system. But our 


cannot be expected—by schools in which a sound English beter 
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school will be an expensive one for frugal India, where a 
spontaneous demand fora luxury of the kind has not yet 
been created. How are we to provide it with students and 
students of the right kind. Here I think an illustration from 
the history of English public schools will come to our aid, not 
a little appositely. Winchester, Eton, Westminster and other 
of the great English schools were originally foundations called 
Colleges, and the main constituent of the College was a fixed 
number of scholars, whose education was nearly or wholly free. 
Not only did these boys receive freely the best education of their 
time, but their whole future was practically provided for by 
the prevalent educational organization. When their school 
days were done, there were scholarships to take them to the 
University and provide for them there; and if they were 
willing to restrict their ambition within the bounds of the 
clerical life, there were fellowships and ultimately quiet country 
livings to carry them peacefully to the end of their days. 
The Colleger at Eton, for instance, spent a number of years 
amongst those beautiful surroundings on the banks of the 
Thames ; then, if successful, went to King’s College, Cambridge, 
and ultimately became a Fellow. The Queen’s Scholar at 
Westminster, scarcely less fortunate, enjoyed the privileges of 
the ancient College of St. Peter for four or five years, and then 
had the chance of winning a studentship at the Ch. Ch. Oxford, 
which was in many cases secured to him in perpetual enjoyment, 
so long as he chose to remain celibate, and might in (Christ 
Church) the end be exchanged for an excellent College living, if 
he fell away to the married state. Even now the English system 
secures to a clever boy a practically free education, from the day 
he wins an open exhibition at a public school, till he takes his 
University degree, with the chance, if he has real ability, of a 
Fellowship and a learned career. Now these Colleges, which 
were of the nature of a benefaction to learning and an en- 
couragement to the poor scholar, have formed the nucleus of 
our public schools. At Eton the whole school numbers to-day 
a full thousand ; the College is still 7o only. At Winchester 
and Westminster the contrast is only less remarkable. The 
history has been in each case the same. The statutes 
of the school contained a provision that a certain number of 
boys, presumably the sons of wealthy parents, might share 
the advantages of the school as Oppidani, Commoners, or Town 
Boys, without being on the foundation itself. The value of 
this privilege was so well recognized, that, while the number 
of foundationers remained stationary, the number of Town 
Boys was constantly increasing, until at last the foundation 
formed only one small (and select) portion of a great school, 
and, from being a small and unprivileged adjunct to the 
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school proper in some cases, the Town Boys have come to be 
looked upon as the school par excellence, and the foundation 
scholars as a kind of accessories on an inferior footing. 

I only cite these facts in the hope of their affording an 
analogy not without instruction for Indian educational pro- 
blems. Those old pious benefactors have worked a good 
work and borne abundant fruit beyond the most sanguine expec- 
tation in England. Is the East so unlike the West that no 
hope of similar success might be laid up for a like piety in 
India? But common-sense here cries out, ‘“ What sublime 
folly! The whole state of things in India is dissimilar ; all 
the conditions are different; the requisite machinery does not. 
exist; the desire to do good works after that kind is wholly 
wanting.” Yet it is at this very point that light seems to me 
to dawn in our difficult problem. In India a well-meaning 
and highly-enlightened ruling power stands in the stead of 
those pious founders and benefactors, who did such good work 
in England. No doubt such work ‘is better done by the spon- 
taneous benevolence of private citizens than as part of the 
routine of governmental administration, however enlightened. 
But, dealing with India as it is, we wish to be practical, to face 
the facts in the spirit of the Aristotelian Ethic «@ tév vzapxovtwy 
7a KdXNLoTA mpdttev, Maybe we cannot to-day have the glory of a 
Wykeham, a Henry VI, a Colet ; but we may have, nevertheless, 
the glory of a truly enlightened and far-seeing State-education, 
Only, again, we fall back on our watch-word : this State edu- 
cation must be ¢he dest possible. It need not be vast of scale ; 
it need not be extravagantly costly : but it #us¢ be good; it must 
be a pattern anda model. 

What I would conclude as to the organization which is to 
prepare the ground for our Indian University is something 
like this. In every Presidency of the Empire there should be 
one or more schools, to which admission is in the first instance 
gained by Government scholarship only. The age of admission 
might be from 13 to 15 by open examination. The preparation 
for these examinations would in itself be a considerable stimulus 
to education up to a certainstandard. The schools should num- 
ber not less than 50 suth scholars—and it would be a further 
question how soon other pupils should be admitted on the pay- 
ment of adequate fees. These schools should be entirely under 
English control and should be modelled, as far as possible, on the 
type of English public schools. No pains, nor (within limits) 
expense, must be spared to make these schools thoroughly 
efficient, and the principle that intellectual training is but a 
small part of education, will be fully recognized, It will be our 
endeavour to set up a high moral tone and to foster manliness 
of character by all available means : physical exercise will form 
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part of the regular school discipline. The school course should 
be not less than four, and not more than six years, and should 
end with an examination, something like the Oxford and 
Cambridge School examinations, to be conducted (ultimately) 
by the University. At this examination a certain number of 
university scholarships should be offered for competition— 
the scholarships, again, being of sufficient value to provide a 
fitting maintenance for the student during his University 
career. 

The main business of these. schools would be the 
thorough teaching of English; but the concluding examination 
would also provide a test of reasonable proficiency in other 
studies. The successful competitors for scholarships would 
proceed, as a matter of course, to, and would form the nucleus of, 
the Government College of the Imperial Indian University. 
Special pains would be teken that the test in English wasa 
thorough one ; to ensure that no successful candidate might fail 
to profit by the more advanced teaching of the University. The 
university scholarships should, at all events at first, be a close 
competition for the Government schools only ; but there would 
be no reason why other pupils of the schools than exhibitioners 
should not compete for them (if such existed). Whether a 

xed number of scholarships should be offered to each school 
separately, or all scholarships be thrown open to all the schools 
generally, would be a matter for later consideration. Probably, 
in view of racial and other differences, close scholarships for 
individual schools would be the more expedient plan. 

As to the important matter of the teaching staff, it would not 
perhaps be necessary that the English masters should be of 
that superfine and expensive type turned out by the English 
Universities. Their principle work would be literally the teaching 
of English ; and that work would probably be best, as well 
as most economically, done by men whose training education 

ad been less strictly classical. ‘The training colleges 
which feed the Primary Schools of Great Britain are now 
producing a thoroughly efficient class of teachers, and it is 
conceivable that the best men for our work might be obtained 


'by a careful selection among these, They would form a 
separate educational service, of which the prizes would be the 
' Head-masterships of the various schools, with a_ possibility 


of higher prospects in exceptional cases. Yet, seeing that it will 
be our desire to produce something like a public school spirit 
in our schools, I only advance this suggestion with hesitation, 
and as a concession to economical necessity. In so delicate 
a task as ours, the most refined and even expensive instruments 
cannot really be too good for the work. 

Now, let us see what hopesthere are for our Universities on this 
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basis. First, let us lay down one or two indispensable conditions 
of a general character. It shall be ome University for all India. 
It shall be founded in some favourable climate, where both 
teachers and scholars shall have a chance of doing good work, 
free from the depressing enervation of extreme heat. Its 
buildings will be as architecturally pleasing as we can make 
them, on an adequate scale, desagned to meet their proper 
purpose, and fitted up with all necessary appliances, They 
will be liberally kept up ; for, mindful of the subtle influence of 
surroundings on the mind, we shall take sedulous care that 
order, proportion, decency, seemliness, and, as far as possible 
beauty, shall characterize our visible University as a whole and 
in all its parts. These buildings will stand in grounds of a 
convenient spaciousness, which, whether as gardens or playing- 
fields, shall be kept in such good order as to form a graceful 
setting to the University and please and relieve the eye at 
every season of the year. Weshall accept the principle that a 
healthy University system requires one long break in the year, 
during which students may pursue their private studies 
without the distraction of lectures, and lecturers may have an 
opportunity of writing and revising their lectures, and keeping 
abreast of the times. We shall provide therefore a long 
vacation of at least four months duration. This will be all the| 
more necessary in India, in that it will be desirable to give 





our teaching staff an opportunity of returning frequently to 
Europe, and not only because this will be the only means of 
‘seening their knowledge up to date, but also because it will be 
desirable for them to keep thoroughly in touch with English life 
and thought. 7hey, above all Englishmenin India, must be English, 
and not Anglo Indian. There will also be a large amount 
of literary work to be done in connection with our University, in 
providing text-books, annotations and other such like aid for our 
students, which cannot be efficiently carried out without 
access to better libraries than are as yet to be found in India, 
It would be worth considering whether the semester system in 
vogue at Scotch Universities (z.¢. a single session of approximately 
six months duration) would not really meet the conditions of 
life in India. In either case, one aspect of the matter which 
ought not to be left out of account is that, for stimulating 
teaching of an advanced order, a certain freshness of mind is 
needed, and this freshness is best promoted by complete 
and thorough change, and a renewal of contact with the chief 
sources of ideas. 

Further, the dignitaries of our University and the members 
of the teaching staff must not, in character and acquirements, 
fall far short. of the English standard, and must certainly not 
be below that of other portions of the British Empire—the 
VOL. C ] 26 
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universities of Australia and Canada. And, again, the 
qualifications secured by its degrees must bear comparison 
with the degrees of other Universities of high standing. 

Now, by reason of our school system, we shall have ready 
to hand a limited number of qualified students, say forty or 
fifty, annually, to form the nucleus of our classes. We shall 
require no entrance examination for these—our scholarship 
examination serving as an amply sufficient test. The 
courses of study and the number of alternative courses are 
matters of detail to be settled afterwards, if the general 
outlines of our scheme find acceptance.. But, keeping to the 
somewhat airy region in which we are disporting, I should 
say that the ideal University would provide two successive 
courses, one general, one special. The general course, 
Carrying with it the ordinary B. A. degree, might consist of 
two sides, a mathematical and a literary, much in the way of the 
A. and B. courses of the existing Universities. After this there 
should be one optional course of at least two full years in some 
special subject, qualifying for the M. A. or other corresponding 
degree, The subjects would include any one of a select 
group of languages, or some branch of Science, Philosophy, 
Indian History, and such special faculties as it was expedient 
to recognize. There should be, again, a limited number of 
scholarships. enabling deserving students to continue their 
Studies to this culminating stage. The College at which all 
these scholarships would be held should be called the Imperial 
Government College, or by some other title indicative of its 
constitution and origin. Its special characteristic should be, 
that it is supported by the Imperial Government, and that its 
teaching staff are mainly English. 

This College should be the germ of the University of all India. 
But it would be not only permissible, but desirable and to be 
hoped for—nay the very end and aim underlying our whole 
scheme, the realization of which should be sought for and 
promoted by every available means—that other Colleges should 
be founded by private munificence, the imitators and friendly 
rivals of the Imperial Government College. Among these it is 
to be expected that the English College would long maintain 
an easy primacy, and always, it is to be hoped, an honourable 
position, and so remain to all time as the type and model of 
what a well-regulated College should be, 

As regards internal management, a cardinal principle with 
our University, whether in its teaching or its examining 
capacity, will be that it shall possess @ /arge autonomy ;—shall 
form, in fact, subject only in extreme cases to the controlling 
voice of the Supreme Government, @ self-governing corporation. 
We are able to premise so much because careful reflection 
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convinces us that sodelicate a task as this education, with 
its moral and social, as well as its peculiarly difficult intellectual 
sides, can only have a fair chance of success,if a certain 
independence and free initiative is ungrudgingly conceded to 
those on whom the task of the practical working of the 
system is laid. College and University must therefore 
be so far endowed that a Jimited fixed revenue will be 
placed at the disposal of the respective Governing Bodies, 
which they will administer in such ways as they see fit, for the 
advancement of learning and the promotion of a liberal culture, 
and the general well-being of the University. Strict account 
shall, of course, be rendered of all monies expended, and, since 
Government is paymaster, may be rendered to Government 
as such, even to that ‘dread name of Demogorgon,’ name so 
sinister to sanguine schemers and projectors, whose palace 
is very properly located in India, where it is better known to 
mortal man as the Office of the Accountant-General. 

If so much is conceded, we may go on to attempt to sketch 
the constitution of the teaching staff and of the governing 
organization of both College and University. The first is 
for us the more difficult and important task. The incorpora- 
tion of Universities is a business which has been already 
carried out in India with sufficient facility and success, Here 
we May recur once more to our cardinal maxim, and remem- 
ber that, however small our College is, tt is to be good of its 
kind and as well calculated as our diligence and contrivance 
can make it to effect the objects for which it is instituted— 
the production in tts members of a truly liberal culture, Now, 
considering the gravity of the issues and the supreme difficulty 
of the work we have taken in hand, which is as much an 
education of character as anything ; considering also the mani- 
fold perils with which the undertaking is beset, by reason of 
which we had better have refrained from meddling with so 
intricate matter at all than have been content to doit badly— 
considering all this and much more which due reflection suggests 
to the attentive, though it would lead us from our immediate 
purpose to follow the matter further here—we should surely 
adopt that among existing systems which has been proved in 
experience, and is by general consent acknowledged to have 
had most real influence on character. I allude to the ¢utorial 
system of the two ancient English Universities, and more 
especially Oxford. 

Every one of our students must be assigned, body and soul, 
to the keeping of a tutor, who shall be, for the period 
of his University career and as much longer as may 
fall out, his guide, philosopher and friend, who shall be 
responsible for his good behaviour, shall help him in all diffi- 
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culties, and give him advice in his work. Now I take it that 

| the largest number of pupils that a tutor could effectually 

| deal with would be at the outside twenty, though this, again, 

is a matter of detail on which it is not necessary to pronounce 

| definitely. A greater number would scarcely be possible, 

| because, to keep in touch with all his pupils, a tutor must 

' devote, on the average, an hour a week to each of them :—and, 

considering that our tutor will have to be also a lecturer. and 

has other multifarious functions to discharge, this will bea 

| sufficiently heavy tax upon his resources, If our College consists 

at first of about two hundred students, we shall require a 

tutorial staff of ten, who will form also our junior College 

lecturers, On them will fall the burden and heat of the day 

in the practical working of our College. They would divide 

the University course between them in whatever way seemed 

best. Above these, for the encouragement of more advanced 

| study, and to give our University some dignity and status as a 

| learned body, should be a small number of Professors, who 

should also act as senior lecturers in the more advanced courses. 

It weuld be a matter for subsequent decision whether these 

should not form part of the University, rather than the College ; 

| but so long as our one College was co-extensive with the 

University, they should forma principal part of its Governing 

Body. Over all should be one supreme head, or chief of our 

' College,— Principal, Provost, President, Warden, whatever we like 

| to call him—whose function should be wholly, or almost wholly, 

administrative. It would be in his hands more especially that 

care should be taken to leave an ample initiative. He should 

be assisted in his work by two officers, called at discretion, 

; Canons, or Deans, or Proctors, chosen out of the tutorial staff, 

| on whom should rest, in a special degree, the responsibility 

for the moral and material well-being of the general body of 
students. 

In the general organization and control of our College and 

University there will be one aim which, before all and above all, 
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those responsible for its administration will set before them- 
| selves and strenuously keep in view. It will be their main object 

to make our University, not a routine of lectures, a mere 

‘ machine for accumulation and disgorging knowledge, but a 


life. Every regulation we adopt, every institution we set up, 
every custom we sanction, will have for its end the fostering and 
developing of the fullest and freest University life, intellectual, 
moral, social, physical. Nothing less will content us than 
to see sucha life flourishing vigorously; nothing less will meet the 
needs of the case and the rationale cf the University’s existence. 

We shall unhesitatingly regard physical training as part of the 
informal business of a University, and to that end encourage 
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friendly rivalry among our Colleges (when there are more than 
one) and give to athletic clubs and societies a recognized 
status and privileges. We shall do our best to promote friend- 
ly relations between our University and the outside world, 
and especially the Anglo-[ndian community, by means of 
athletic rivalry and any other available. All forms of wholesome 
intellectual activity will equally receive active promotion and 
encouragement—not excluding politics and social science : for 
we shall believe that a free discussion of all such topics is 
much more likely to produce sound opinions in such matters 
than half-hearted repression. It will be our desire, at the 
same time, to foster pleasantsocial relations among our students, 
and all possible facilities will be given for frequent and 
friendly intercourse between students and the teaching staff. 
It will be matter of hope that a large recognition of the social 
side of their duties will become a tradition with all concerned 
in the administration of College and University. It is the 
development and results of this collegiate life to which we shall 
look for the noblest and best fruit of our scheme. 

Such in extremely rough outline would be, I conceive, the 
model of an ideal College for the University of India, as zt 
might have been. The details must be left almost wholly 
untouched—since this paper has already run to too consider- 
able a length. Some of them, more especially those which 
concern the housing and supervising of students, the definition 
of courses of study, the differentiation of Pass and Honour 
Schools, the arrangement of text-books and examinations, will 
come partly under review in discussing the existing University 
system, its merits, and its possible shortcomings. This, together 
with the possibility of practical advance, | hope to be allowed to 
consider in a further-paper. —To the views which IL have here 
ventured to put forward, whatever else may be thought of them, 
it will probably be objected by any one in India who takes the 
trouble to read them, that they are fantastic and hopelessly 
impracticable, even if they be allowed to contain any desirable 
element at all—an arrant mixture of academic romancing and 
pedantry. That there is small hope of anything of the kind being 
seriously taken in hand, I readily admit. That in the existing 
state of human opinion’ and practice sucha project is virtually 
impracticable, I reluctantly acknowledge. But that it is in the 
nature of things, and in the truest sense, zmposstble,1 altogether 
deny, and do hereby engage to maintain, unflinchingly, the con- 
trary. The initial expense of a College, truly imperial, would 
doubtless be great, but not greater than the importance of the 
work it might do for India and the Empire. And, if the results 
I anticipate should follow, the expense would tend to diminish, 
while the substantial gain to Indian and English administra- 
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tion would steadily increase. I will briefly point out in con- 
clusion in what ways I believe that this would be so. 

The first effect of such a system as I have sketched, if worked 
effectually, would be, I conceive, to gather to itself most of the 
best intellectual material in the country. Its preliminary tests 
would be sufficiently strict to exclude all but men of decided 
ability ; its prizes sufficiently great to attract talent. There 
would be a tendency to form in India a bedy of highly educat- 
ed men, held together by subtle links of association, analogous 
to the ties which unite the old alumni of a great Public School, 
the sympathies of a common culture, and the memories of a life 
shared in pleasant companionship ; who would acknowledge a 
certain brotherhood of sentiment and tradition wherever they 
met, and take pride in reflecting credit on their common ‘ alma 
mater’ wherever their calling in life took them. Such men 
would tend to furnish a large proportion of the select body of 
natives of India employed in the higher branches of the 
public service. Our College might, indeed, play asomewhat 
similar part in India to that of Haileybury in regard to the 
older generations of Indian Civil Servants. Whether these men, 
practically drawn from the same class as those now filling 
similar positions, would be the better or worse for this more 
special training, I leave to the judgment of the discerning, It 
might be objected that the bond of union thus formed would be 
too close, and tend to create a narrow official clique, to the 
detriment of the general interest. I do not think there would 
be much immediate danger of such a result, and any tendency 
that way would be counteracted by the subsequent growth of 
the University. Much would depend on the direction given 
to these traditions and sympathies by the influences of the 
University itself. Moreover, this work, important and salutary 
as I believe it might prove, would be only a part, and eventually 
a small part, of the work to be done by the Imperial Univer- 
sity of India. 

For, if the results suggested were to follow, our College and 
University would acquire a prestige, which would gradually 
extend theirinfluence. It might be a long time before any con- 
siderable number of young men of birth and fortune joined our 
University for the sake of the social advantages of its training ; 
but sooner or later they would come, I think, and would, by 
their coming and the independent revenues brought in by their 
fees, strengthen its position and influence in many ways. UI- 
timately, I see no reason why it should not become as much a 
matter of course for the well-born and well-to-do in India, to 
qualify themselves for their position in society, by passing 
through the training ofthe Imperial University of India, as it is 
in England for the young Englishman to spend a certain 
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number of years at Oxford or Cambridge. If this should come 
about, as I think it surely would come about at last, if our 
policy were persisted in with sufficient constancy, our Univer- 
sity would advance apace. Although to-day there is a deplor- 
able backwardness on the part of men of wealth and position 
to spend money on educational endowments on any large scale; 
though the readiness of the well-to-do to accept gratuitous, or 
partly gratuitous, education at the public expense, and their 
unreadiness to open their purses to contribute to educational 
ends themselves, is at present a byword anda scandal, I am 
fain to believe that, with proper example and direction, a very 
different spirit might in time be created in this land. We 
might look forward confidently to the time, not within the next 
ten years, certainly, but perhaps within the next hundred, 
when as splendid examples of individual munificence in the 
endowment of schools and colleges, of professorships, scholar- 
ships and prizes, should be found in India, as either now or 
formerly, in any part of Europe or America. 

These things are largely a matter of a particular era and even 
of temporary fashion. Some beginning has already been made in 
India, and, when the appropriate environment has been created, 
there will one day comea goldenage of the foundation of schools 
and colleges. As regards our Imperial University, first one and 
then another College would be founded and endowed either for 
the benefit of some particular community, as once in Oxford 
and Cambridge, or out of general zeal for education. Enthu- 
siasts would arise to encourage particular branches of research, 
especially Oriental languages and archzology, by the endow- 
ment of professorships, the institution of prizes, fellowships and 
other such things. If this be doubted, I can only express my 
conviction that thé affirmative is at least as probable as the 
negative, and z¢ zs our duty to hope. When men stand fast to 
their principles and persevere in honest courses, the tide turns 
just when the outlook seems most depressing and achievement 
most disappointing. There is no reason why it should not be so 
in India. Each decade will make a difference, and the forces at 
work gather strength in an accelerated ratio. In the end there 
would be good hopes of accomplishing @ ¢rue Renatssance in 
India, which would be as astonishing tous of the present day, 
as the results already achieved would surely have been to the 
founders of English education sixty years ago. 

But there would be other influences at work in our University, 
tending to bring about these results and other results yet more 
admirable than these. Our teaching staff would be sufficiently 
numerous toform a small English society into which our students 
would not only be encouraged to enter, but in which it would 


be a tradition to promote good feeling and sympathy with the 
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alumni of the College in all kindly ways, as one of those 
duties which no man can claim to impose upon another, but 
which it is permissible for any whosees fit to take upon them- 
selves. These young men would thus gain an insight into the 
best side of English home life, without crossing the seas, and 
learn, perhaps, to appreciate the nobler types of English 
womanhood—a lesson fraught with a greater number of desira- 
ble consequences than it is here convenient to set down. Even 
short of this more difficult intimacy, there would be fostered by 
our professors and tutors a real University life, which it would 
be the first aim of all concerned in the regulation of College 
and University to raise to a high level. For the length ofthe 
University term the tutor would live for the College and for 
nothing else. The University being an institution complete in 
itself, and toa great extent cut off from the rest of the world by 
its situation, he would be distracted by no rival claims ; and, 
the University terms occupying but a part of the year, he 
would devote himself body and soul to its life without much 
danger of undue warping and narrowing. The year’s work 
over, he would be free to go his way and refresh his mind by 
change of scene, and converse with other classes of men. This 
whole-hearted devotion of the tutorial staff to their work, would 
do more than anything else to promote healthy sociai life at the 
University, and be the most potent influence in bringing about 
the results hoped for. 

More than that; out of this common life and through 
the fair bonds of union forged between teacher and scholar, 
which should be not less real, if somewhat more modern 
in garb, than the ties that bound the disciple to his guru 
in ancient India, there should come about by degrees a 
softening of the differences which alienate Englishmen and 
natives of this country, and foster, instead,a real communion . 
of sympathy and culture among men of broad minds and 
sound hearts, irrespective of race. Hereby would be laid the 
foundation of that future Imperial nationality, which is far off, 
indeed, yet for India the fairest of dreams. If such a dream 
should ever find a partial realisation, then, in the unanimity, 
the loyalty, the public spirit, the fair-mindedness and large- 
heartedness of this new class, neither Hindu, nor Mahomedan, 
nor Parsee, nor English, but drawing to itself the better spirits 
of these and every other race or community in India—in their 
fair serviceto the State and their steadying and moderating 
influence on public opinion, the thankless labour of to-day 
would be compensated and the costly outlay of to-day be 
justified. Educationists in India must not build for to-day, but 


for the future, and to the future must they look for their justifi- 
cation. 
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To sum up : the results hoped for from the foundation of our 
Imperial College are : firstly, the education of a body of efficient 
public servants ; secondly, the expansion of our Collegeinto a 
University, which should fulfil a similar function in India to that 
of Oxford and Cambridge in the United Kingdom ; thirdly, the 
ultimate lightening of the burden of public education by pri- 
vate munificence ; and lastly, the gradual formation of ties of 
intellectual and moral sympathy between the various races of 
India, and more especially between those races collectively and 
educated Englishmen. A College so designed and worked is 
an ideal. The ideal may be, as 1 have acknowledged, some- 
what visionary ; but at all events its aim would be worthy of the 
sreatness of this mighty Imperial system, worthy of Eng- 
lish traditions, and of the reason of educated and thinking men. 


H.R. J. 
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ArT. XI.—RABBI BEN EZRA. 


Y own knowledge of Rabbi Ben Ezra and of his doc. 
trines is entirely derived from what Robert Brownin 

has been pleased to reveal to us. I have looked the name 
out in Biographical Dictionaries and Encyclopedias, but with- 
out success.* There is a Browning Dictionary, indeed ; but what 
true lover of the poet could stoop to using a dictionary as a 
help to understanding him? Moreover, it is one of the chief 
charms of much of his writings, that each reader can take his 
own meaning from them. He is like the wind which he loved 
so much and of which he has written so well. For to some 
persons the wind seems to say nothing at all; to others its 
voice is harsh or uncertain ; while to some, who can hear, ‘the 
tumult of its mighty harmonies’ speaks in ‘a deep autumnal 
tone, sweet though in sadness.’ 

Robert Browning is, however, essentially a dramatic poet, 
and the words which he puts into the mouths of ‘ Karshish, 
Cleon, Norbert and the fifty,’ are not to be regarded as the views 
of the poet, but as the sentiments the fifty might have ex- 
pressed if they had had the poet’s gift of expression. So 
that, if, from my possibly imperfect interpretation of Rabbi 
Ben Ezra, any imputation should arise as to the soundness of 
the poet’s doctrine, he is no more to be blamed for this than 
Shakspeare is to be blamed for the gluttony and lewdness of 


Falstaff, or for the treachery of Iago. 
I must confess, however, to some dissatisfaction at the 


Rabbi Ben Ezra who is mentioned in ‘ Holy Cross Day.’ This 
poem was written in blame of a certain practice by which 
the Jews in Rome were driven to Church on what, in England, 
is called ‘ Maunday Thursday.’ In this it is said that Rabbi 
Ben Ezra delivered a certain song of death on his deathbed. 
This song is an invocation to Christ that He should have pity 
on His people, even if they did mistake who He was when He 


came :-— 
“ Thou ! if Thou wast He who at mid-watch came 
By the starlight, naming a dubious name ! 





* Our contributor is not, perhaps, altogether serious. But, if he is, his 
want of success in his guest is probably due to the variety of forms assum- 
ed by the name of the famous scholar of Toledo. It is hardly open to doubt 
that Browning’s Ken Ezrais Ibn Ezra (Abraham Ben Meir), the father of 
Biblical criticism, one of the most learned men of the Middle Ages, who, 
besides a treatise on Hebrew Grammar, a Commentary on the Bible, and 
a work on Hebrew philosophy, wrote a large number of Hebrew poems, 
many of which are still used.in Jewish Synagogues. —Ed. “ C. R.” 
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And if, too heavy with sleep,—too rash 
With fear—O Thou, if that martyr-gash 
Fell on Thee, coming to take thine own, 
And we gave the Cross when we owed the Throne.” 


This song is conceived ina very different spirit from the 
poem called ° Rabbi Ben Ezra,’ which gives the more robust 
teaching of the Rabbi, if, indeed, it is the same Rabbi. Here, 
as teacher, he appears to be addressing a younger man, a pupil 
perhaps: Oh fortunate pupil ! 


‘© Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life for which the first was made : 
Our times are in his hand 
Who saith : ‘A whole I planned, ° 
Youth shows but half; trust God: see all, nor be afraid! ” 
Not that, amassing flowers, 
Youth said which rose make ours, 
Which lily leave, and then as best recall ? 
Not that, admiring stars, 
It yearned “ nor Jove nor Mars ; 
Mine be some figured flame which blends, transcends them all”— 


Not for these does he remonstrate, and this means that, 
though age is better than youth, yet youth is more energetic 
because of its ambitions, It can see its way to picking and 
choosing like the maids of Lea. The lily and the rose are 
ready now to be plucked, or ready to wait till our young man 
returns for them. The stars will change their colours at his 
bidding. Jupiter will signal to him, as well as Mars, who 
signals to every one in the dull season. But all the progress 
of the world is dependent on ambition of this sort, and so 
Rabbi Ben Ezra does not remonstrate against it, but ‘ prizes 

the doubt low kinds exist without.’ He then says that it 
would be a poor thing if there were ‘nought better than to 
enjoy, and that we should rejoice, because ‘ it is.more blessed 
to give than to receive,’ and should welcome ‘each rebuff that 
turns earth’s smoothness rough.’ 


And so we come to what is the key of the poem :— 


“For thence a paradox, 
Which comforts while it mocks, 
Still life succeeds in that it seems to fail. 

That which I could not be, 
And was not, comforts me. ” 
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The meaning of these lires becomes clearer later on. Our 
aspirations are the higher part of us. What we do, is of use 
in the world and is valued by the world. But what we desire 
to do and cannot do, is the part of God. So that‘what is a 
failure here, is but a triumph’s evidence, for the fulness of the 
days,’ or, in the words which immediately precede these in ‘Abt 
Vogler :’— 

“ The high that proved too high. the heroic for earth too hard, 
The passion that left the earth to lose itself in the sky, 
Are music sent up to God by the lover and the bard, 
Enough that he heard it once ; we shall hear it bye and-bye.” 


And so the argument goes on that, had it not been for these 
aspirations, we might have been no. better than the beasts 
that perish? For how can he be distinguished from a beast 
‘whose spirit works, lest arms and legs want play?’ But no 
sooner have we arrived at this conclusion, than we are carried 
forward to another and a different one. Why is this flesh 
given tous? It alsois the gift of God. Therefore, it is, no 
doubt, intended to help the soul, and we should trust that this 


is so, and say— 


“ All good things 
Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more now, than flesh helps soul.” 


This principle having been established, the Rabbi considers 
that he has left the brute stage behind, and, being approved as 
a man, he has become ‘a god though in the germ,’ Having 
arrived at this stage, he thinks it best to germinate. He knows 
now ‘what weapons to select, what armour to endue!’ He 
knows, too, that ‘young, all lay in dispute, he shall know 
being old.’ 

Then he compares the change from youth to age, which is so 
gradual and yet so sudden, to the approach of evening :— 


“ For note when evening shuts, 
A certain moment cuts 
The deed off, calls the glory from the grey ; 
A whisper from the west 
Shoots ‘ add this to the rest, 
Take it and try its worth ere dies another day.’ ” 


We cannot tell, while we are looking at a sunset, the moment 
when the glory has faded out of the grey sky, but we are aware 
some time that it was and is not. Even so we cannot tell toa 
year, or a day, the exact time when the enthusiasm and the 
hopefulness, and the confidence of youth have died out of our 
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lives, but the time comes when we admit that they were and 
are not :— 

“‘ What, though the radiance which was once so bright, 

Be now for ever taken from our sight, 

Though nothing can bring back the hour 

Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower ; 

We will grieve not, rather find strength in what remains behind, 

In the primal sympathy which having been, must ever be, 

In the faith, which looks through death, 

In years that bring the philosophic mind.” 


In‘ James Lee’s Wife ’ there is a contrast of the same sort, - 
and, curiously enough, the poet there uses the change, equally 
sudden, though perhaps less often seen, from dusk to dawn, to 
illustrate the change from the self-confidence of youth to the 
God-confidence of age, James Lee’s wife has been saying of the 
young man :— 


“Oh ! he knows what defeat means and the rest, 
Himself, the undefeated that shall be, 

Failure, disgrace, he flings them you to test, 

His triumph in eternity 

Too plainly manifest.” 


And so how can he know what the wind means by it 
moaning in the quiet, prompt, instinctive way of youth ? But 
kind, calm years, exacting their accompt of pain, mature the 
mind :— 

‘ And, some midsummer morning, at the lull 
Just about daybreak, as he looks across 
A sparkling foreign country, wonderful 
To the sea’s edge, for gloom and gloss, 
Next minute must annul, 
Then, when the wind begins among the vines, 
So low ! so low ! what should it say but this : 
* Here is the change beginning ; here the lines 
Circumscribe beauty, set to bliss 
The limit time assigns ai 


When this period, whether it be regarded, as the poet may 
have regarded it, as the end of the beginning, or the beginning 
of the end of our lives, comes, we are in a position to judge of the 
past. Perhaps we have been angry, and have regretted being 
angry, and found that after all we ‘ did well to be angry ; ’ or, 
perhaps, we gave way in some matter when we should have 


borne testimony. 
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Then follows what is perhaps the most difficult stanza in the 
poem :— 
“ For more is not reserved 

To man with soul just nerved 

To act to-morrow what he learns to-day : 

Here, work enough to watch 

The master work and catch 

Hints of the proper craft, tricks of the tool’s true play.” 


But this seems to mean that we cannot expect to decide with 
so much confidence after we have become old. Our action to- 
morrow, or in another state, depends on what we learn here. We 
must learn now and use our learning hereafter, It has been seen 
to be “ better for youth to strive through acts uncouth towards 
making, than to repose on aught found made.” So isit better 
for age to collect its knowledge rather than to seek to know 
more. It is enough for age to be satisfied about what is “ the 
right and good and infinite,” which, indeed, ought to be 
enough for any one. 

But is itenough ? How many people are agreed as to what 
is the right and good and infinite? Who is to decide? Ten 
men love what the poet hates, shun what he follows, slight 
what he receives. How is the controversy to be decided ? 

And having reached: this point, it is decided not by reason 
but by imagination :-- 


** But here is the finger of God, a flash of the will that can, 
Existent behind all laws, that made them, and lo ! they are,” 


The answers to the questions are stated, not by the other ten, 
but by the poet :-— 


“ Not on the vulgar mass 
Called ‘ work’ must sentence pass, 
Things done, that took the eye and had the price’; 
O’er which from level stand, 
The low world laid its hand, 
Found straightway to its mind could value in a trice. 
* All instincts immature, 
All purposes unsure, 
That weighed not as his work, yet swelled the man’s amount.’ 
* All I could never be, 
All men ignored in me, 
That I was worth to God whose wheel the pitcher shaped.” 


Here is the development of the idea that what we do is for 
the world, and what we fail to do is for God. 
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The rest of the poem merely continues the idea of the pot- 
ter’s wheel. Each of us is, as it were, a vessel formed by the 
potter and placed on the wheel—some vessels to honour and 
some to dishonour. We are whirled round and round ‘ in this 
dance of plastic circumstance !’ But, even so, we are to perform 
our duty in such place :— 


* What though the earlier grooves 
Which ran the laughing loves 
Around the base, no longer pause and press ? 
What though, about thy rim, 
Scull-things in order grim 
Grow out in graver mood, obey the sterner stress ? ” 


We are not to consider what is happening to ourselves, we 
are to feel that we are created to carry.out God’s purposes 
and to await his will. We are to look, not ‘down, but u 
to uses of a cup, the festal board, lamp’s flash and trumpet’s 
peal.’ And to consider ourselves as a ‘ void capacity ’ for the will 
of God. 


And so the poem ends with the words— 
“ Let age approve of youth, and death complete the same.” 


The most important problem which has to be considered in 
life is the origin of evil. With this subject Robert Browning does 
not here directly deal. He ignores it. The pupil is not sup- 
posed to have any aspirations which are not good. But, what- 
ever our aspirations and efforts may be, we cannot always 
hope to succeed in them, and Rabbi Ben Ezra seems to have 
been trying to support his pupil against the failure which must 
some time overcome him, Did he succeed ornot? Who 
knows ? I only know that in many failures the teaching of 
this poem has never failed to help and strengthen me, and I 
have written this in the hope that others too may find— 


Sweet solace there as we have found.” 


H. F. T, MAGUIRE. 
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—ommnrtnseayn taste eh tagttaptagttas 


eee re-assembled on the 5th February, and 
the Session can scarcely be said to have opened very 
brilliantly for the Government. 

The Queen’s speech, which was read by Commission, states 
that relations with Foreign Powers are friendly, and refers 
with satisfaction to the agreement concluded with France 
for the settlement of the frontier of Sierra Leone. After 
expressing regret at the war between China and Japan, the 
speech goes on to say that the Government have maintained 
a close and cordial extente with the other European Powers 
interested in those regions, and will lose no favourable oppor- 
tunity of promoting a peaceful termination of the conflict, 
As regards the troubles in Armenia, the speech says that, 
owing to the reports received of excesses committed by 
Turkish troops in Armenia, it has been thought right, con- 
jointly with the other Powers, to make representations to the 
Sultan, who has declared that the guilty will be severely 
punished, and has sent a Commission of enquiry into the 
district to report on the truth of the allegations that have been 
made. 

The measures announced for the Session are the Irish Land 
Bill, the Evicted Tenants Bill, the Welsh Disestablishment 
Bill, which Lord Rosebery had recently declared would be 
the first Bill of the Session, a Local Veto Bill, a Bill for the 
abolition of Plural Voting, a Bill for Payment of the Charges 
of Returning Officers, and Bills for the Conciliation of Labour 
Disputes, the Amendment of the Factory Acts, the Completion 
of Scotch County Government, besides further te ae on 
the Crofter question. 

For a Government with a bare working majority, and that 
rapidly diminishing, the magnitude of the programme is start- 
ling. Indeed, it may be doubted whether any Government 
ever announced such a programme before under equally un- 
favorable circumstances. Nevertheless it omits some _ im- 
portant items which, up toa few days previously, had been 
treated as essential ; and it is not surprising that the absence 
of all reference to Home Rule, or the question of the House 
of Lords, was at once fastened on bythe Opposition. Hardly less 
noteworthy, though of less political interest,—as politics are now 
a-days understood in England—was the silence of the speech 
regarding the progress towards a settlement of the Pamir ques- 
tion with Russia over which Ministers were lately so jubilant. 
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The reply in the House of Lords was voted the same day, 
Lord Rosebery, in the course of the debate, declaring his 
conviction that the Porte was sincerely desirous of ascertain- 
ing the truth regarding the state of affairs in Armenia, but, 
at the same time, stating that if matters were as had been 
alleged, the state of the Christian population of the country 
could not continue. 

In the House of Commons, the debate on the reply, which 
was moved by Sir W. Harcourt, was prolonged for a whole 
fortnight, and then closured. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, after referring to the death of the late Emperor Alex- 
ander of Russia asa calamity for the cause of peace, which, 
though qualified, was a somewhat ma/adroit utterance, repu- 
diated all intention on the part of Government to back out of 
any portion of their naval programme. As regards Home 
Rule, he denied that it had been shelved, and stated that it 
was still the main object of the Liberal Party. Mr. Balfour, 
in reply, criticised the absence of any reference to the Navy 
from the speech, characterised the Government programme as 
the obvious farce it is, and accused Lord Rosebery of declin- 
ing to introduce his Resolution dealing with the House of 
Lords at the beginning of the Session, because he was afraid 
to face the dissolution that must inevitably follow such a 
step. 

on were moved by Mr. Jeffreys, the Member 
for Basingstoke, regretting that, in view of the disastrous 
condition of agriculture and the depression in the textile and 
other industries, Ministers did not appreciate the gravity of 
the situation ; by Mr. Redmond, praying that Parliament be 
dissolved for the purpose of-submitting Home Rule to the 
decision of the country ; by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, in favour 
of Great Britain bearing a fair proportion of the cost of the 
employment of Europeans in India, and of military and _poli- 
tical operations where Imperial interests were concerned ; by 
Mr, Clancy, for an amnesty for the Irish dynamiters, and by 
Mr. Chamberlain, demanding the immediate submission of 
the Government Resolution, dealing with the House of Lords. 
Mr, Jeffrey’s amendment ,was rejected by a majority of 12 
only, and Mr. Redmond’s by a majority of 20. Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji’s amendment was withdrawn on the Secre- 
tary of State admitting that serious difficulties existed between 
the exchequers of the two countries, regarding the pro- 
portion of the expenditure to be borne by each, and stating 
that the Government were desirous of a full and complete 
enquiry, which, he thought, would be best conducted by a small 
Royal Commission; Mr. Clancy’s amendment was rejected 
by a majority of 300to 111, and Mr, Chamberlain’s bya 
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majority of 296 to 282, after which the Closure was moved, 
not altogether unreasonably, and carried by a majority of 8, 
and the Reply was then voted. 

In the course of the debate on Mr. Chamberlain’s amend- 
ment, Mr. Asquith declared that Home Rule was not at present 
a vital question. 

A vigorous agitation has been started in Lancashire against 
the cotton duties, and public meetings have been held in 
London and various places in Lancashire, at which highly 
exaggerated statements have been freely made and strongly 
worded resolutions passed. An important debate on the ques- 
tion took place in the House of Commons on the a2ist 
February, when Sir Henry James moved the adjournment of 
the House to consider the recent fiscal measures, and enquire 
into the effect of the duties on the Lancashire cotton trade. 
Mr. Fowler, in reply, warmly defended the action of the 
Government of India, and repudiated the accusation that they 
had sacrificed the interests of England by the re-imposition 
of the duties. In conclusion, he stated that he did not shrink 
from censure, but reminded the House that it would be 
answerable to the people of India for any adverse decision at 
which it might arrive. Mr. Goschen spoke against the motion, 
which was rejected by 304 to 109, the Opposition supporting 
the Government, Several Radicals, together with Mr. Chap- 
lin and Lord George Hamilton voted with the minority, and 
Mr. Chamberlain abstained from voting. 

The recent speech of Lord Elgin, regarding the conditions 
of Indian legislation, to which we have referred at length 
further on, was the subject of a question put by Mr. Henniker 
Heaton in the House of Commons, on the roth ultimo, when 
Mr. Fowler said, in reply, that he was prepared to maintain 
the course taken by Lord Elgin’s Government, which was 
Strictly in accordance with the Acts of Parliament. At the 
same time, he promised to lay on the table of the House des- 
patches of the Duke of Argyle and Lord Salisbury defining 
the position of the Secretary of State towards the Govern- 
ment of India. 

In the House of Commons, on the 7th February, Sir. W. 
Harcourt announced the intention of the Goverment to ap- 
point a Select Committee to consider the distress arising from 
want of employment in the United Kingdom. 

At a dinner given to Lord Sandhurst at the Northbrook Club, 
on the occasion of his approaching departure for this country, 
to assume the Governorship of Bombay, Mr. Fowler, in pro- 
posing the toast of the evening, spoke confidently of the 
ability of India to surmount the silver difficulty, and ridiculed 
he idea of the country being on the verge of bankruptcy. 
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Extraordinary cold prevailed throughout Great Britain and 
a great part of the Continent of Europe during the first three 
weeks of February, the thermometer in many places falling 
below zero, and the Thames and Scheldt being frozen over. 

A renewed severe drain of gold has reduced the reserve 
of the United States Treasury below fifty million dollars, and 
a new loan has been issued by the Government, bearing interest 
at four per cent., payable in either gold or silver, after Congress 
had rejected a proposal of President Cleveland to issue gold 
bonds instead of coin bonds as heretofore. 

An important debate on the currency question took place 
on the 16th ultimo, in the German Reichstag, which passed 
a resolution, calling on the Government to convene a fresh 
international Monetary Conference, and a strong feeling in 
favour of bi-metallism is said to be springing up in the 
country. 

The agreement between France and England, referred to 
in the Queen’s speech, defines the boundaries of the two 
Powers in Sierra Leone, and concedes reciprocal trading faci- 
lities on the frontier. 

The Egyptian Budget shows a surplus for 1894 of E 
£790,090, and an expected surplus for the current year of 
E £660,000. 

A serious political crisis has occurred in France, and resulted 
not only in the fall of the Dupuy Ministry, but in the 
resignation of the President. The Council of State having 
decided that certain of the Railways, under a convention 
entered into with the Government in 1883, were entitled toa 
permanent guarantee, the Radicals moved a resolution in the 
Chamber, asserting the right-of the State to overrule the 
decision of that tribunal. The resolution was carried against 
the Ministry by a majority of 22, M. Barthon, the Minister 
for Public Works, having previously resigned, rather than be 
concerned in carrying out the decision of the Court. There- 
upon the Ministry resigned, and immediately afterwards M. 
Casimir Périer also sent in his formal resignation of the 
Presidentship to the Chambers, on the ground that a campaign 
of insult was being waged against him. The action of the 
President, in thus abandoning the helm of State in the midst 
of a ministerial crisis, out of what looks like either ill-temper, 
or want of stamina, created a strong feeling of indignation 
throughout the country ; but the world is probably not in a 
position to pronounce a definitive judgment on his conduct, 
which on the surface is in striking contrast with his whole 
previous career, 

In the election for the new President the first ballot gave 
338 votes to M. Brisson, a leading Radical and President 
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of the Chamber of Deputies; 244 to M. Felix Faure, the 
Minister of Marine in M. Dupuy’s Cabinet, and 184 to M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau. Thereupon M. Waldeck-Rousseau retired 
from the contest, and the second ballot resulted in the election 
of M. Faure by a majority of 69 over M. Brisson. 

M. Faure first sent for M. Bourgeois, who, however, after 
several days’ endeavour, failed to form a Ministry. Thereupon 
M. Ribot was sent for, and succeeded ia arranging a moderate 
Republican Cabinet, which will have a very difficult task 
before it 

Lord Harris left Bombay for England, on the expiration 
of his term of office, on the 16th ultimo, and his successor, 
Lord Sandhurst, arrived on the 18th idem. A series of enter- 
tainments were given in the retiring Governor’s honor 
before he left, culminating in a grand banquet at the Byculla 
Club, at which he made an interesting speech, vindicating the 
British Government in India from the charge of being bureau- 
cratic, or wanting in sympathy with the people of the country, 
and paying a warm tribute to the European services. 

The proceedings of the Legislative Council of India have not 
only been of unusual intrinsic importance, but have acquired 
an added interest from the discussion to which they have inci- 
dentally given rise regarding the relative positions of the Home 
and Indian Governments in respect of Indian legislation, and 
the obligations of the official members to support the Govern- 
ment with their votes, 

The Secretary of State, having consented to the imposition 
of a duty on cotton manufactures imported into India, on the 
condition of an equivalent excise duty being levied on the 
corresponding Indian manufactures, two Bills were introduced 
in the Council by Sir James Westland on the 17th December, 
one to enable the Government to impose a duty of five per 
cent. on the former, and at the same time to make certain 
minor amendments in the tariff, and the other to enable the 
Government to levy an excise duty at the same rate on yarns 
manufactured in India of a fineness of 20s. and upwards, 
and to empower it to raise the limit to goods of a fineness of 
24s. thereafter, should it appear, on enquiry, that Manchester 
goods did not contain yarns of coarser counts. 

Both Bills were referred to a Select Committee on the follow- 
ing Thursday, and were passed, after a lengthy discussion, and 
after an amendment, moved by the Hon. Mr Fazulbhai 
Vishram, to substitute 24s. for 20s. in the Cotton Duties Bill, 
had been negatived by a majority of II to Io. 

In the course of the debate on the motion to refer the 
Cotton Duties Bill to a Select Committee, Sir Griffith Evans, 
who, on grounds of convenience, abstained from opposing the 
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motion, maintained that, though the Secretary of State 
might order the introduction of Bills in the Council by the 
Executive Government, the Council was admittedly free to 
reject them wholly or in part. Sir James Westland, after 
repeating a statement made by him in introducing the Bill, 
that he declined to discuss it on its merits, and that the 
decision was that of the Secretary of State, which the Govern- 
ment were bound to obey, went on to object to the terms of a 
protest against the Bill from the Bengal Chamber of Com- 
merce, implying that undue pressure was being exercised on 
the Legislature by the Secretary of State. If, he added, he 
had told the Council that these were the orders of the Secre- 
tary of State, and that they were bound to carry them out, the 
resolution passed by the Chamber of Commerce would have 
been a just one. As regards the position of this Council he 
quite agreed with Sir Griffith Evans, except that all the 
members were not independent, This referred to those who 
were in Goverment service. It had been stated that the Secre- 
tary of State had looked only to the interests of the British 
public, but this was not so. All the circumstances connected 
with this measure had been laid before the Secretary of State, 
who had held the scales fairly and impartially, and after careful- 
ly considering the whole matter, as well as the interests of both 
the Indian and British public, had arrived at the decision he 
had come to. ; 

In the debate on the motion that the Report of the Select 
Committee on the Bill be taken into consideration, Sir James 
Westland again referred to Sir Griffith Evans’ view of the condi- 
tions under which the Council exercised its functions. Sir 
Griffith Evans, he said, had-described the power of the Council 
as free and unfettered, and had called upon members to allow no 
infringement of that procedure. He could not help thinking that 
this attribute of a quite unfettered power arose in some measure 
from the fact that the authority which was the ultimate decid- 
ing power in executive matters, was also that which exercised 
legislative authority. But,as a matter of fact, he did not 
believe there was any Legislative Chamber in the werld that 
was allowed to exercise its functions without regard to some 
other authority. The House of Commons, all powerful as it 
was, had over and over again to frame its legislation with re- 
ference to conditions laid down by the other House. So, 
although the Council might exercise their powers, with reference 
to the instructions which the Secretary of State had given, he 
was merely in the position of a Minister, who comes to the 
House of Commons and, addressing them as practical men, 
asks them to consider in what way they may best attain the 
object which the Legislature stands in need of, and also asks 
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them to subordinate their own views in the matter to the neces. 
sities of the case. The House of Commons did that over and 
over again, and he was not infringing the liberty of the Council 
in asking it to do that which the House of Commons did with- 
out infringement of its liberty or independence. At the close 
of the debate, the Viceroy made a statement on the same sub- 
ject, which is of so much importance, that we give the essential 
parts of it in full :— 


‘€ It is alleged, ’’ he said, ‘‘in certain quarters that, in consenting to introduce 
this Bill in its present form, the Government has made a cowardly surrender, and 
has given way to a pressure which, if not uncon-titutional, is,at any rate, ur.usual 
and oppressive. I wish to take exception to any such statement, and I am pre- 
pared to show that the Government of India has maintained, and intends to 
maintain, firmly and without wavering, a consistent policy in this matter. So 
far as the individual action of my colieagues and myseif is concerned, Sir Henry 
Brackenbury, in the discussions on the last Tariff Bill and again to-day. has said 
that we are bound to obey the orders given by the proper and constitutional autho- 
rity But, for my part, 1 do not think that exhausts the question. It is claimed 
that members must be free to speak and vote in this Council for the measure they 
honestly think best. I can accept that proposition only with the qualification that 

hey duly recognise the responsibility under which they exercise their rights in this 
Council. Only in an entirely irresponsible body can members act entirely accor- 
ding as their inclination leads them. In every Legislative body a man must sit, 
unless he has an hereditary right by what, in modern parlance is called a man- 
date, and that mandate must be given by some authority. I need not remind 
you that ina Parliament a man is not free to act exactly as he pleases ; he is 
distinctly subject to the mandate he has received from his constituents ; and 
practice has shown that even this is not sufficient ; but that to m:ke Parliamen- 
tary Goveroment effective it has been necessary to introduce party management, 
and the bonds of party, in the present day, certainly show nosigns of being 
relaxed. Here we have no election and I am glad to say no party, but every 
man who sits here sits by the authority and sanction of Parliament ; and to say 
that he can refuse to obey the decisions of Parliament would be absurd. But 
that is not all. Parliament has provided for the Government of the Indian 
Empire. ‘Ihe British Raj can be provided for in no other way. Parliament 
has allotted his proper place to the Viceroy, and the head of the Executive in 
* India, and it has given him a Council for the purpose of making Laws and 
Regulations, which cannot have powers in which he does not share. But the 

Viceroy, admittedly, is not invested with supreme authority. That, as I under- 

Stand it, is by distinct enactment entrusted to the Secretary of State and his 

Council ; and to speak of his Council as supreme—if that means that it has 

independent and unfettered authority--is to say whatis not the fact I speak 

with some deference after what fell from the Hon’ble Sir Griffith Evans ; but, 

> with all respect for his legal authority, I think that he is not correct in the 
view he took, that a member of this Council is unfettered in the vote he gives 
here, or that he could “ hand over his responsibility " to the Secretary of State. 

I am inclined to think that the Hon’ble Mr. Mehta took a more correct view of 

the matter, when he said, that he would “leave the responsibility with the 

: Secretary of State, because the responsibility which the Secretary of State 
! would exercise would be the responsibility which belongs to him, 1 feel most 
strongly—as I believe every man who has had even the smallest share in the 
administration of the affairs of this Empire must feel— the paramount impor- 
tance of maintaining the credit of the british rule for justice and impartiality, 
and I have seen, with much regret, some attempts to divert the discussion of 
this and other matters into an attack on the motives which are supposed to 
actuate certain decisions. I, for my part, do not envy the responsibility of the 
man who makes tbat sort of insinuation. I undertake to say that it 1s abso- 
lutely neces-ary that the gauging of Parliamentary opinion should be done in 
England, and cannot be done from here. The Secretary of State interprets 
to us the will of Parliament, to which he'is directly responsible for the proper 
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performance of his duty ; and I protest against the supposition that any man 
of any party, taking upon himseif the great office of Secretary of State for 
India is so unworthy of thetraditions of British statesmen, that he does not do 
his utmost to bring to the discharge of his responsible duties, a spirit ‘of im- 
partiality and fairness ; and if that is so, I also protest against our—I will not 
say Obedience to, but rather acceptance of, his decisions being anything less 


than ungrudging. ” 

Then, after giving an account of the history of the measure 
before the Council, and the considerations by which the Secre- 
tary of State had been guided in his decision, he concluded with 
the following words :— 


‘‘ Now, I cannot conceive a greater calamity than this Council voting against 
this Bill, or adopting an amendment which would be fatal toit. Far be it from 
me to deny that it is within the competence of the Council to throw : ut any 
measure. It would be its duty so to act if the public weal were endangered. But, 
as I have endeavoured to point out, the vote of this Council, and as I maintain 
of every iadividual member of it, is given under the responsibility of doing 
nothing to dislocate the compiicated machinery by which this great Empire is 
governed ; and I agree with the Hon Sir Henry B.ckenbury that, ifthis Coun- 
cil does adopt this amen:iment, it will take upon its shoulders the responsibility 
of losing this Kill, and of losing, perhaps altogether, the financial resources 
which we so much need. Sc far asthe Government of India is concerned, 
it has. in this case, and will,in any other case, fully and fairly consider, and 
forward for consideration, the views which prevail in India, which it is 
their duty to make themselves acquainted with; but the Government of 
India do not now, and I am sure will never, shrink from putting before this 
Council proposals on which, after due conference, a decision has been arrived at 
in the proper and constitutional form, and from asking the Council as we do 
now, to pass the necessary legislation, ” 

We do not propose to discuss here the question how far this 
statement embodies a new view either of the relations of 
Parliament, or the Secretary of State, to the Government of 
India, as regards Legislation, or of the conditions under which 
members of the Legislature vote, or how far the view it em- 
bodies is constitutional or unconstitutional, for it is so extre- 
mely vague and contradictory, that it is impossible to put any 
definite interpretation on it. < 

The fact is the elements of conflict are inherent in the 
arrangements under which India is governed. The statutes 
are perfectly clear both in what they express and in what they 
imply. They confer on the Secretary of State no power of 
initiative in Indian legislation, and they confer no power to 
command the votes of: members of the Legislature on either 
the Secretary of State or the Government of India. But they 
are necessarily silent as to the considerations by which the 
Government of [ndia shall be guided in making motions in the 
Legislature, or by which the members, official or other, shall 
be guided in voting on motions. At the same time, the reia- 
tions of the Secretary of State to the Government of India, on 
the one hand, and of the Government of India to the official 
members of Council, on the other, are such as to place it in the 


power of the one to control the initiative in legislation, and 
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of the other to control the votes of the official members, to 
an extent which, in the last resort, is practically unlimited. 
In both cases a proper use may be made of the power, and an 
improper use may be made of it. What is a proper and what 
an improper use is necessarily a question of degree. The 
whole tenor of the statutes, as well as the provisions which they 
make for safeguarding the authority of the Crown, on the 
one hand, by vesting an unconditional power of veto in the 
Secretary of State, and, on the other, by enabling the Vicero 
to pass ordinances without the consent of the Council, clear| 
indicates it to have been the intention of Parliament that the 
initiative should ordinarily rest with the Local Government, and 
that the members of the Council should enjoy a large measure 
of freedom ; and this is the view which is sanctioned by com. 
mon sense and by the practice of the past. On the other hand, 
it is unquestionable that cases may arise in which it is neces- 
sary, in the interests of good government, that the Secretary 
of State should assume the initiative, or restrain the Local 
Government from introducing measures which he is not prepared 
to sanction. But the power should be sparingly exercised, if the 
spirit of the constitution is not to be violated. The error 
committed by Lord Elgin, in the speech just referred to, seems 
to lie in his treating as a normal and constant condition, what 
should be only an occasional and exceptional incident of 
Indian legislation. 

In view of the economic crisis which is impending in 
England, and the certainty of extreme pressure being brought 
to bear on the Home Government by the British manufacturing 
interest to get it to control Indian legislation for its advantage, 
it is of vital importance tothe people of India that the Local 
Government and public should make a firm stand against the 
growing tendency of the Secretary of State to treat the Viceroy 
and his Council as mere puppets, and the Legislative Council 
as a registering machine. 

It seemed not improbable at one time that the question of 
the obligation of the official members to support measures 
introduced in the Council under instructions from the Secretary 
of State, would be put to the test in connexion with the Canton- 
ment Act Amendment Bill, which was introduced at Simla 
last autumn, and was passed by the Council in a modified form. 

As originally framed, the Bill, which was practically drafted 
in England on lines recommended by the majority of a com- 
mittee appointed by the India Office, contained three sections, 
of which the first was merely formal, the second made it illegal 
for the Government to make rules for the regulation of a 
certain class of women in Cantonments, and the third made 
any servant of the Government, or other person, who subjected 
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any such woman to compulsury examination liable to a fine of 
a hundred rupees, The proposal contained in the third section 
excited widespread indignation, as not only derogatory to the 
Government itself, but casting an unmerited slur on its medical 
officers, and was, it is believed, strongly opposed in the Execu- 
tive Council, The belief is that, had the Bill been persevered 
within its original form, more than one of the official members 
would have voted against it, with the result that, in all pro- 
bability, it would have been rejected. Owing. however, to strong 
representations made to him by the Government of India, the 
Secretary of State ultimately consented to the withdrawal of 
the obnoxious section ; and, the sting having been thus taken 
out of the Bill, it was passed without a division, though 
generally considered superfluous, the Commander-in-Chief 
taking the opportunity of the occasion to repudiate the policy 
of the Resolution of the House of Commons which it was intend- 
ed to enforce, and to show by statistics the disastrous effect on 
the health of the British Army produced by the removal of 
the restrictions imposed under the Contagious Diseases Act. 

On the 14th ultimo the report of the Select Committee on the 
long pending Deccan Ryots Act Amendment Bill was taken 
into consideration, and the Bill passed ; and Sir Charles Elliott, 
after speaking in terms of high appreciation of the measure, 
expressed a hope that the Government of India would see their 
way to extending its principle to other parts of the country, 
including Bengal, where he was convinced its operation would 
be attended by most beneficial results. 

On the same day the Report of the Select Committee on 
Sir Antony MacDonnell’s Bill to amend the Police Act V. 
of 1861 was presented. The Committee have made some 
important amendments in the 4th and 5th sections of the 
Bill, but they are far from completely meeting the very strong 
objections entertained among all sections of the community to 
the powers of exemption which they confer on the Magistrate. 
It is, indeed, explained by the Committee that the power to 
exempt “persons,” as distinguised from “ classes,” has been 
inserted to enable Magistrates to exempt individual holders of 
property in the proclaimed area, and this is satisfactory as far 
as it goes. But the power to exempt classes, which is, politi- 
cally at least, more dangerous, is left untouched. 

The long and important Bill to amend the Merchant Ship- 
ping Act, which was introduced into the Council in October 
1892, was referred to a Select Committee on the 31st January, 
when a proposed new section, which would have placed lascars 
on the same footing as European seamen, as regards the space to 
be allotted to them on ship-board, was severely criticised by 
the Hon’ble Mr. Playfair, and hope was held out on behalf of 
the Government that the section would not be pressed. 
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Among measures of importance which have been under the 
consideration of the Bengal Council, are a Bill to amend the 
Calcutta and Suburban Police Act, so as to enable the police to 
arrest without warrant in certain cases for improper solicitation, 
which was introduced on the 19th January, and referred to a 
Select Committee on the 16th February ;a Bill to provide for 
the segregation of pauper lepersin Municipal areas in, or in the 
neighbourhood of, which a Leper Asylum exists, and to prevent 
lepers in any Municipality from engaging in certain trades, 
which was introduced on the 16th February, and a Bill to pro- 
vide for the maintenance of the Record of Rights in Bengal, 
and for the recovery of the cost of Cadastral Surveys and Set- 
tlements, which was introduced on the 19th January. 

Among noteworthy events of the period under review is the 
meeting of the first Indian Medical Congress, which began its 
sittings on the 24th December, under the Presidency of Dr. 
R. Harvey. The Conference was largely attended by medical 
men from all parts of India, as well as by a sprinkling of repre- 
sentatives of other countries, and many papers of interest, 
though none that contained anything very new or striking, were 
read. Perhaps the most remarkable incident of the gathering 
was the indignant protest passed unanimously at its close 
against the third section of the Cantonment Act Amendment 
Bill already referred to. 

The Waziris having failed to comply with the demands of 
the Government of India, the expeditionary force advanced 
into the country in the middle of December, and have scoured it 
pretty thoroughly, occupying temporarily the principal villages, 
destroying towers and fortifications in all directions, and cap- 
turing considerable quantities of cattle. Though the troops 
have been frequently fired upon by small parties of the enemy, 
no organised resistance has been encountered, and there seems 
to be every probability that the amended terms that have been 
offered them will be fully complied with. In the meantime the 
delimitation is proceeding apace, and it is understood that a 
permanent Cantonment will be established at Wana or in the 
Tochi valley. A great Jirgah was held at Bannu last month, 
at which most of the Chiefs attended and made their submission, 

A revolution has occurred in Chitral, where the late Mehtar 
has been murdered and the Gaddi seized by his brother, 
Amir-ul-Mulk ; and, to complicate matters still further, the 
notorious Umra Khan of Jandola, has since invaded the State, 
and obtained possession of Kila Drosh. No fears are at pre- 
sent entertained for the safety of Lieutenant Gordon, who - is in 
Chitral with a small escort, and Dr. Robertson is believed to be 
hastening to his assistance with reinforcements, 

The improvement in the Amir’s health continues, but nothing 
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fresh has transpired in connexion with the question of his 

visitto England. Sir Salter Pyne has again arrived in India 

from Kabul for the purpose, it is understood, of making fresh 
urchases of machinery for His Majesty. 

The Japanese have fcllowed up their success at Port Arthur 
by a still more brilliant achievement at Wei-hai Wei, resulting 
in the capture of that place and the destruction or surrender of 
the entire Chinese fleet, which is said to have consisted of 
twenty-five vessels, including several iron-clads, The land 
force engaged in the undertaking appear to have landed at 
Tungching and Ninghai, and invested the place in the middle 
of January. Towards the end of the month some of the forts 
on the land side were carried by assault ; but the Chinese fleet 
and the island of Liukungtaoheld out about a fortnight longer. 
On the 5th and 6th Febiuary the Japanese made night attacks 
on the enemy’s fleet, in the course of which they succeeded in 
sinking four of their largest vessels with their torpedoes, and 
also in destroying the greater portion of the Chinese torpedo- 
boats. The subsequent course of events is obscure, but it 
seems certain that, about a week later, the remainder of the 
fleet and the island of Liukungtao surrendered, and the whole 
place is in undisputed possession of the Japanese. 

In the north, the Japanese occupied Fuchow without oppo- 
sition, early in December. Inthe middle of the same month, 
they captured Haiching, after defeating a Chinese army, said 
to have been 10,000 strong, in a severe engagement ; and on 
the 9th February they occupied Hai-phing. It is also report- 
ed that they have bombarded the Treaty Port of Chefoo. 

A further attempt has been made by the Chinese to open 
negotiations for peace ; but the Japanese again refused to 
recognise the delegates sent from Pekin to the Court of the 
Mikado for the purpose, and it is now stated that Li Hung 
Chang, whose honours have all been restored to him, is to be 
despatched to Japan with full powers to effect a settlement. 

A partial revulsion of popular feeling in England against the 
Japanese has been caused by a series of atrocities which are 
ascertained to have been perpetrated by their troops on de- 
fenceless Chinese, on the occasion of the capture of Port Ar- 
thur ; but there seems to be no doubt that they acted under 
severe provocation. 

The obituary of the quarter includes the names of Lord 
Randolph Churchill, Marshall Canrobert, Marshall Pavia, Mr. 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Professor Seeley, Miss Christina 
Rosetti, Mr. Reginald Stuart Poole, Mr. Thomas Gordon 
Hake, Sir James Thomson, M. de Giers, Mr, Edward Solomon, 
the Revd. James Atlay, Bishop of Hereford, General Barwell, 
Lieut.-Col. R. C. Sterndale, and the Maharaja of Mysore. 


March 1, 1895. 
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Report of the Administration of the Madras Presidency during 
the year 1893-94. 


ORD WENLOCK is understood to pride himself on his 
active habits. The story of his governorship, during 
the year of report, appropriately commences with mention of 
three long tours, undertaken by him in the course of 1893-94, 
in the course of which twenty-four addresses were presented, 
dealing with railway extension, drainage, and water-supply of 
the chief towns, revenue settlements, the operation of the 
Arms Act, educational matters, and the formation of a Native 
Volunteer Corps. It would appear, therefore, that the popular 
mind was not wholly occupied with the aims of the approach- 
ing National Congress, but had room to spare for practical 
matters. It may be that Lord Wenlock’s vigorous activities 
have re-acted on the people he has ruled over for the last 
three years; some good influence has indubitably infected 
them with an itch for progress; the epithet, ‘ benighted,” can 
no longer with justice be attached to, at any rate, the people of 
the Southern Presidency. 

In that connection it is noteworthy to what a large extent 
the Native States have assimilated English ideas of progress 
and liberal-mindedness, The strides taken in railway develop- 
ment throughout the Presidency afford practical proof of the 
Government’s desire to be progressive. The public health was 
good, Climatically considered the year was a favourable one 
for agriculturists, except in Nellore, the adjoining taluks of 
Kurnul and the sub-division of Cuddapah. In most districts 
the rainfall was fairly distributed in both monsoons, and 
though there were floods and breaches in irrigation works in 
many places, no great damage was caused except in Nellore. 
The people had everywhere enough to eat, and the average 
wages of skilled and unskilled labour remained much the same 
as they had been in the previous year. The total loss of 
cattle from disease was 25°7 percent. less than the average 
of the past five years, and the Superintendent of the Civil 
Veterinary Department was able to devote his time to teach- 
ing veterinary science at the College of Agriculture. Pony- 
breeding operations continued to work satisfactorily. 

Trade flourished. The total value of the sea-borne trade of 
the Presidency, excluding treasure and transactions on account 
of Government, amounted to 29 crores and 29 lakhs; against 28 
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crores and 45 lakhs, in the preceding year. The increase of 84 
lakhs is made up of 2734 lakhs under exports and 56% lakhs 
under imports. 

The total value of the external trade, #.¢., trade with foreign 
countries, with Indian ports not British, and with British ports in 
other Presidencies, amounted to 25 crores and 353% lakhs or 1 
crore and 68% lakhs more than in 1892-93. Exports contributed 
14 crores and 7734 lakhs or 58°28 per cent. of the total value of 
this trade, and imports Io crores and 58 lakhs or 41°72 per 
cent. Compared with 1892-93, the exports increased by 71% 
lakhs or 5°09 per cent. and the imports by 97 lakhs or 10°06 
per cent. The increase under exports was chiefly in the trade 
with the United Kingdom and Bengal; and that under im- 
ports was chiefly in the trade with the United Kingdom and 
Burma. The exports of Indian produce and manufactures 
increased by 70% lakhs or 5°06 per cent. and those of foreign 
merchandise by 1 lakh or 7°42 per cent. The more important 
Indian articles of export, the annual value of which exceeded 
50 lakhs. were hides and skins, coffee, raw cotton, indigo, seeds, 
sugar, grain and pulse, spices, cotton, piece goods and oils, 
which together contributed 80 per cent. of the total exports of 
Indian produce. There were increases under sugar (27 lakhs), 
seeds (22 lakhs), hides and skins (19 lakhs), grain and pulse 
(12 lakhs), raw cotton (10 lakhs), cotton piece-goods (5 lakhs), 
spices (5 lakhs), and tea (3 lakhs) ; and decreases under indigo 
(12 lakhs), coffee (8 lakhs), coir, yarn and rope (5 lakhs), and 
tobacco (2 lakhs). 

Compared with 1892-93, the imports of Indian produce in- 
creased by 13 lakhs, or 4°25- per cent. and those of foreign 
merchandise by 84 lakhs, or 12°70 per cent. The largest items 
of import were cotton piece-goods, grain and pulse, cotton 
twist and yarn and metals. Cotton piece-goods amounted to 
2 crores and 4034 lakhs (92°77 per cent. of the total imports), 
grain and pulse to £ crore and 53 lakhs (14°46 per cent.), twist 
and yarn to t crore and 39 lakhs (13°14 per cent.) and metals 
to 7034 lakhs (6°70 per cent.) 

The total value of the trade with foreign countries amounted 
to 17 crores and 71% lakhs, or 1 crore and 34 lakhs (8°20 per 
cent.) more than in 1892-93. The total expenditure in the 
Irrigation Branch of the Public Works Department was 
Rs. 61,46,356 or Rs. 5,83,743 less than in 1892-93. The total 
length of railways under the control of the Madras Govern- 
ment at the close of the official year was—broad guage 86044 
miles open and 10% miles under construction. Metre guage 
1,042 miles open and 70% miles under construction. 

The East Coast Raiiway, both open and under construction, 
was transferred to the control of the Director-General of 
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Railways in June 1893. A section of the line from Rajah- 
mundry to Vizianagram, including the Cocanada and Vizaga. 
patam branches, 174% miles in length, was opened for traffic 
in August, The open section of the metre-gauge railway, 
from Bangalore to Guntakal was transferred to the Southern 
Mahratta Railway in April. The lines under construction, 
during the year, were the East Coast, standard gauge 250 miles, 
Vizianagram to Cuttack ; the Mdayavaram-Muttupet, metre. 
gauge 54 miles, and the Kolar Gold Fields branch from 
Bowringpet on the Madras Railway, standard gauge 10% 
miles; the two latter were practically ready at the close of 
the official year. The Nilgiri Railway, 16% miles metre- 
gauge, was in partial progress throughout the year. The lines 
under survey were—Bezwada-Madras, 291 miles standard 
gauge, which included the Madras-Ennor section of 10 miles, 
the project for which was submitted during the year, and the 
extension of the Nilgiri Railway from Coonoor to Ootacamund, 
Projects were brought forward during the year for railways 
between the following places :—Calicut-Cannanore, Shoranur- 
Cochin, Bezwada Masulipatam, Madura-Pamban and Colombo, 
Peralam-Karikal, Mangalore-Arsikere and Tinnevelly-Quilon, 
but no surveys were made. All the lines yielded a fair interest 
on capital outlay, 106 miles of telegraph lines were during the 
year added to the 6,608 previously worked. 


* Asto Finance, we are told that the receipts from Land Revenue rose from 
§05 lakhsin 1892 93 to 543% lakhs in 1893-94, due chiefly to an increase in 
the demand consequent on a very favourable season, and to the withdrawal by 
credit to Imperial revenues under this head of the usual Government contri- 
bution to Village Service funds rendered necessary in consequence of certain 
administrative changes adopted with a view to exhaust the balances of those 
funds. The charges also rose from 503 lakhs to near y 51% lakhs, owing to 
a large excess under Survey and Settlement, partly counterbalanced by short 
expenditure under charges of district administration. 

Land and Village Service cesses were, for the first time, ordered to be levied 
on salt pans, both in excise and Government factories. The quantity of salt 
manufactured and received into store fell froma little less than 9g million 
maunds in 1892-93 to a little over 74% million maunds. The issues stood 
at nearly 8§ million maunds, or a little less than in the previous year. The 
revenue from salt fell froma littte over 172 lakhs in 1892-93 to 63 lakhs in 
the year under review, owing chiefly to an increase of sales under the credit 
system and a diminution of cash sales, as regards Madras salt, while the failure 
of local manufacture and the temporary suspension of sales of some stocks of 
excise salt occasioned the decrease in Orissa salt receipts. The charges were 
1934 lakhs against a little over 19 lakhs in the year before. 

The Stamp revenue and expenditure of the year under review amounted 
toa little over 74% and 34% lakhs, respectively, and exceeded the actua's of 
1892 93, the highest figure previously reached, by a little over a half anda 
quarter lakh respectively. The increase in revenue was due to the introduction 
of stamped copy papers into every Revenue office in the mufassal and to the 
increase in litigation, which was, no doubt, partly due to the opening of addi- 
tional civil courts. The increase in charges represents the cost of the addi- 
tional stamped paper required for issue from the central stores, 

The receipts from Excise and Abkari amounted to nearly 125% lakhs, or 
a little over 8 lakhs more than in 1892-93, an improvement which is buted 
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chiefly to the favourable season and to administrative improvements. The 
charges also rose from 53 lakhs in 1892-93 to 6 lakhs, owing mainly to the 
further expansion of departinental operations. 

Opium receipts rose from 4 lakhs in 1892-93 to 44 lakhs in the year under 
review, 

Sea cuustoms contributed a little over 16$ lakhs to the revenue, against 
16 lakhs in the previous year. The increase was entirely due to the favour- 
able season which stimulated export trade, especially that in rice. The 
charges were a little over 134 lakhs, as in the previous year. Land customs 
receipts rose from % lakh toa little over it in the year under review. The 
charges were, as usual, inconsiderable in amount. 

Income-tax receipts rose from 18's lakhs in 1892-93 toa little over 20} 
lakhs in 1893-94. owing chiefly to a closer supervision of the work of assessing 
officers. The charges were, as in the previous year, less than a quarter of a 
lakh 

The net result of the transactions of the Forest Department showed a surplus 
of 64 lakhs againist only 24 lakhs in 1892-93 The large increase was due 
partly to the re-action from effects of the scarcity which prevailed in the pre- 
vious year and partly to large supplies of sal sleepers to the East Coast Rail- 
way and increased receipts from grazing and fodder grass and other minor 
produce. 

Registation receipts fell off by a lakh and a quarter, postal department re- 
ceipts rose by half a lakh, agricultural loans outstanding on the 31st March 
1894, amounted to 73% lakhs against 69% lakhs on the corresponding date in 
the previous year. The circulation of currency notes of the Madras and Calicut 
circles, excluding those held in the Branch Reserve Treasury was 275 lakhs 
at the beginning of the year, and 289 lakhs at its close. The coin reserve 
held at the Presidency was 213 lakhs at the beginning, and 355 lakhs at the 
close of the year. 


The total population for which returns of births and deaths 
were furnished, was 33,733,121. The birth-rate was 270 per 
mille, as against 25°9 per mille, in 1892. Deaths from small- 
pox fell from 43,757 in 1892 to 27,289. Only twelve Muni- 
cipalities were quite free from cholera throughout the year, 
A commencement of Sanitary engineering, in the shape of 
surveys anc plans, was made. 

Six ships, with 1,847 emigrants, and one ship, with 115 emi- 
grants, left for Natal and Mauritius, respectively, in 1893. The 
numbers of emigrants that returned were 328 from Natal and 
805 from Mauritius, and their savings amounted to Rs. 45,181 
and Rs. 8,098, respectively. There was no emigration to French 
colonies, but three of them (Martinique, Guadeloupe and Re- 
union) repatriated 628 emigrants, with savings, amounting to 
Rs. 20,049. 2,300 indentured emigrants embarked for the 
Straits Settlements from Nagapatam, while the number of 
free emigrants was 16,043. 763 emigrants to Assam were 
registered in Ganjam and 54,574 persons emigrated to Burma, 
These came chiefly from Ganjam and Godavari and Tanjore. 
For Ceylon 91,021 persons embarked, chiefly from Madura and 
Tinnevelly. The total number of emigrants from the various 
colonies and other parts of British India was 203,032 of whom 
42,535 and 87,989, respectively, came from Burma and Ceylon. 

Re Education, the Government Technical examinations were 


held under the revised- notification of January 1893, and 709 
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candidates were successful out of 1,631 entrants. There were 
in the Presidency 15 industrial schools with 1,048 pupils, 
Private and indigenous schools rose from 3,455 with 65 894 
pupils, to 4030 with 77,062 pupils. The number of publica. 
tions registered during the year fell from 982 to 806, of 
which 187 were in English and other European languages, and 
about 20 per cent. were educational in their aim. 

Meteorological observations were recorded at seventeen 
stations as against nineteen in the previous year, Inthe course 
of the year two stations were abolished and one was reduced by 
one class. Four observatories were inspected and found to be 
generally satisfactory. The observations taken at 8 A.M. were 
regularly telegraphed to Simla, Bengal and Bombay, from all 
the observatories, for which they were required for the daily 
weather charts, or storm-warning services. A daily weather 
report for the Madras Presidency was published from the Ist 
October 1893. The daily rainfall was registered at 321 Reve- 
nue Board rain stations, and the results published in the Fort 
St. George Gazette. 

There were 24 English newspapers and 83 vernacular news- 
papers and magazines in circulation throughout the year, Of 
the latter 25 were in Tamil, 11 in Telugu, 4 in Canarese, 21 in 
Malayalam, 1 in Sanskrit, 5 in Hindustani and 16 in more 
than one language. The vernacular paper of largest circula- 
tion was the Gnadnadayamu, a Telugu general newspaper. 

As in previous years, fifty-five municipalities were adminis- 
tered under Act IV of 1884, and the municipal councils con- | 
sisted of 852 members against 860 in 1892-93. Of these 55 
were ex-officio members, 426 were nominated by Government, 
and 371 were elected by the rate-payers, the corresponding 
numbers for the previous year being 55, 425 and 383. Includ- 
ing those elected, the official members numbered 183 and the 
non-official members 669, against 195 and 668, respectively, in 
1892-93, and, classed according to race, there were 143 Euro- 
peans and Eurasians and 709 natives, against 150 and 713, 
respectively, in the previous year. Each council held, on an 
average, 27 meetings, against 28 in 1892-93, but the average 
attendance at each meeting was the same as in that year, 
namely, 85. The elective system of appointing councillors 
was in force in 34 municipalities, against 33 in the previous 
year, it having been newly introduced into the town of Bezwada. 
The privilege of electing its own chairman was withdrawn 
from the Municipal Council of Cocanada and restored to 
that of Tanjore, so that the number of municipal councils 
which enjoyed this right was the same as in the previous 
year, namely, 36. The opening balance of the year amounted 


to Rs, 5,63,500, against Rs. 6,65,433, in 1892-93, and the current 
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receipts were Rs, 26,14,984, against Rs. 25,85,335. The in- 
crease in the latter case appears chiefly under taxation, loans 
and advances, and is partially counterbalanced by a fall under 
srants from Government and other sources. The average 
incidence of municipal taxation was As. 13-3, including and 
As. 9-10, excluding tolls, against As 12-7 and As, 9-3, rese 
pectively, in the previous year. 





Report on the Administration of Bengal, 1893-94. 


HE Report on the Administration of Bengal, 1893-94, is in 
bulk half as large again as that for the Madras Presi- 
dency. The year was one of divided responsibilities, Sir Charles 
Elliott and Sir Antony MacDonnell having each held the reins 
of Government for six months. With both Sir Charles and his 
locum tenens Survey and Settlement work with a view to the 
establishment of sounder relations between landlords and their 
tenants, and avoidance of agrarian disturbances, was a promi- 
nent concern. 

Both Lieutenant-Governors visited Behar, and in concert with 
the local officials, the indigo planters, influential zemindars, and 
representative ryots, heedfully studied and reviewed the situa- 
tion, and helped to assuage the prevalent strained relations, 
Sir Charles brought to bear on the subject that fondness for and 
mastery of detail for which his tenure of the Public Works 
portfolio was famous, Sir Antony’s varied experiences, as an 
executive officer in different parts of Behar, rendered him an 
able co-adjutor. It—is too -soon yet to predicate the eventual 
outcome of their joint endeavours. It suffices to suggest that 
everyone does not hold the same views as the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor concerning the panaceal efficacies of Surveys and Settle- 
ments, 

The Khonds, for instance, strongly object to anything of the 
sort, and it is admitted in the State paper before us, that their 
character and temper “ render the task difficult, and necessitate 
the exercise of considerable caution.” 

We note with satisfaction that, next in importance to the 
claims of Surveys and Settlements on the attention of his 
Government, he ranks those of a strict and vigilant economy, 
A reform is doubly pleasing to His Honor, when it can be carried 
through without involving the State in any extra expenditure. 

In response to the tirades of the native press, statistics were 
compiled during the year of report. showing the strength of the 
Indian Civil Service, and the non-Regulation Commission, the 
Provincial Civil Service, and the Subordinate Civil Service, 
and the number and percentage of natives of India employed 
therein on the Ist July in the years 1870, 1879, 1881, and 1893. 
VOL. C. | 28 
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The figures elicited show clearly that pure natives of India have 
not the slightest ground for the assertion that they do not get 
their fair share of the offices and emoluments the Ben- 
gal Government has at its disposal. Facts may be stub- 
born, but we fear they will not overcome greed. Much has 
been done towards the betterment of the pay and _ prospects 
of subordinate officers of the Bengal and village police 
forces, of the Public Works Department and of the Forest 
Department. Here are two paragraphs from the ‘ General 
Summary,’ which correct pupular misapprehensions :— 


‘* Instances having come to notice in which executive or adininistrative officers 
have, in official reports or other documents intended for publication or likety to 
be published, made reflections on the judicial decisions, or acts of Magistrates, 
or other courts of law, it was deemed necessary to draw- attention to the incon- 
venience and impropriety of such remarks. It was pointed out to these officers 
that it was not open to them to give publicity to reflections on the judicial tri- 
bunals, or to adopt any action, which may havea tendency to shake public 
confidence in the decisions of courts of justice. 1f, in the opinion of an execu- 
tive or administrative officer, there has been a jucicial error or irregularity, it is 
always open to them to move for its correction in the manner prescribed by law 
or practice ; but there should be no disparaging criticisms of judicial acts in 
departmental reports or other similar documents which, according to existing 
practice, are or may be published for general information. 

‘* In view of the prevalence in some quarters of an impression that a police 
officer is judged efficient, or otherwise, accurding as the percentage of convictions 
secured by him in cases sent up for trial in A Form is high or low, the officiat- 
ing Lieutenant-Governor, Sir A, Macdonuell, took the opportunity of pointing 
out in a general circular that the impression rested on no good foundation, and 
that it was inconsistent with the instructions of the Lnspectur-General of 
Police, and the repeated declarations and assurances of Government on the 
subject. Ii was explained that, although statistics are essential to the main- 
tenance of due control and supervision over police work, they should be used, 
not as a standard to be worked up to, but as a test fur. indicating where defect 
in work is to be looked for. In this way they serve the purpose of a “ danger 
signal’ on a railway, and afford an indication to the controling officer of the 
probable existence of mistakes which should be corrected.” 


No new lights are thrown on the anti-kine killing agitation in 
Behar, or the tree-daubing mystery. 

Sir Charles Elliott especially plumes himself on the “ assi- 
duous attention” he has paid to prisons and prison management 
and sanitation, and he cites instances in point. During his visit 
to Kuch Behar’ His Honor was impressed with the fact that the 
jail there is one of the healthiest in Bengal. Yet it is an 
“ absolutely insanitary” jail according to modern ideas, consist- 
ing as it does of low thatched houses on mud plinths, and more 
nearly resembling the abode of the free native population than 
anything ever seen in a Government jail. Is sanitation, after all, 
a blunder ? His Honor seems inferentia!ly to ask. Has he not lost 
sight somewhat of differing climatic conditions? Apropos, he 
attributes the mortality among the pilgrims at Puri—firstly, to 
the state of exhaustion in which they arrive at that place; se- 
condly, to the impurity of the water of the sacred tanks, En- 
eavours were made to secure transfer of the proprietory rights 
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in them to the Municipal Commissioners of the town, but 
without success. As a modicum of reform it has been arranged 
to empty and re-excavate the Swet Ganga tank. Last year 
water-works were opened at Arrah, and fifteen lakhs of rupees 
were lent to the Municipality of Howrah to carry out a water 
supply scheme. In other places, too, Sir Charles Elliott has 
given proof of his hearty interest in the cause of sanitary re- 
form. He hopes much from Municipal Boards in this and other 
changings of the old order, and says handsomely :-— 


“The Lieutenant-Governor observes with pleasure that many of the sugges- 
tions made in previous years have been cordially adopted ; in places where 
medical expenditure was insufficient, it has been increased ; a broader view has 
been taken of the duty of municivalities in respect of elementary education ; 
something has been done towards improving drainage and water-supply ; and 
increased activity has been shown in the preparation of schemes for the execu- 
tion of these important reforms. It is likely that still greater progress would 
have been made alony these lines, had not the counsels of the Commissioners 
been clouded by the shadow of impending elections ; but when it is remembered 
that municipal business throughout the province, is conducted by gentlemen who, 
with few exceptions, give gratuitously time and troub'e which they can often iil 
spare, the Lieutenant-Governor recognises that a great measure of success has 
been attained, and that, as'a whole, the ‘‘ommissioners have deserved well of 
their fellow-countrymen, At the present moment a vista of sti'l futher use- 
fulness opens before them. The amendments of the Municipal Act have been 
designed to improve their position, aud the new body of Commissioners enter 
upon their period of office with larger opportunities and a fairer horizon than 
their predecessors.”’ 


Again, under the heading, Local Self-Government, we find 
His Honor writing :-— 


‘* A perusal of the divisional reports on the working of District Boards in 
Bengal has left the impression of important duties harmoniously and unosten- 
tatiously dischargeds- The crudities which, as was inevitable, marked the ad- 
ministration of the earlier years during which the Local Self-Government Act 
was in force, have largely disappeared under the ripening influence of time : in 
parts of the province there is a tendency to favour one or more branches of the 
administration at the expense of others ; but year by year mistakes are corrected 
and improvements introduced ; year by year va iations in administration, as 
between district and district disappear, and year by year the working of the 
machine grows smoother as those who control it become more familiar with its 
capabiiities and their own duties. In all this Sir Charies Elliot detects, not 
an approach to a dull level of mediocrity. but an emuious struggie towards the 
highest standards available, and he cordially congratulates all members of 
District Boards in these provinces that the year 1893-94 has been marked by 
such steady progress and such general good work.” 


Revision of the Famine Code, establishment of the Bengal- 
Veterinary Institution, proppings up of the decaying silk indus- 
try, are some of the objects of utility to which attention was 
given in 1893-94. In this connection it may be mentioned that— 


“ At theinstance of the Secretary of State, and under the instructions of the 
Government of India, the Lieutenant-Governor caused a m-morandam to be 
drawn up towards the cose} f1t92 >y Me F. H. B. Skrine I C.S yon the 
* Material Condition of the Lower Orders in Bengal” during the ten years, from 
1881-8: to 1891-92. The memorandum was required for inc'usion, in the 
** Decennial Report on the Moral and Material Progress of India,” since sub- 
mitted to Parliament, and little time was allowed for its preparation. Is was 
impossible, therefore, that it should give complete information on the large sub- 
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ject ot which it treats, Similar memoranda were supplied by all the 

and in a Kesolution recorded upon them by the Government of India. it was 

observed that in Bengal. except in Behar, the material condition of all Sinenin is 
greatly improving, and in many districts has reached a very high standard.” 

Having already dealt in detail with the separate reports in 

the tome before us, it would be a work of supererogation, and a 


weariness to our readers to write about them again in this place, 


Provinces, 





Notes on the Administration of the Registration Department in 


Bengal for the year 1893-94. By NawaB SYUD AMEER 
HossEIN, C.IE., Officiating Inspector-General of Registra- 
tion. Calcutta: The Bengal Secretariat Press. 1894. 


AWAB SYUD AMEeR HoOssEtn, C.LE., in submitting his 
Notes on the Registration Department in Bengal for the 
year 1893-94, writes :— 


The chief noticeable feature of the year’s operations is the reduc- 
tion in receipts. There has been an increase both in compulsory 
and optional registrations, but the receipts have fallen off from 
Rs. 14,35,54t in 1892-93 to Rs. 13,88,184 in 1893-94. The decrease 
is due to the operation o the orders of Government reducing the 
minimum ada-valorem fee from annas 12 to annas 8, which took effect 
from the Ist July 1893. When Mr. Holmwood proposed the reduc- 
tion of the fee, he anticipated an increase in the receipts of the 
Department, but it has proved otherwise. It is, however, premature 
to pass any opinion until another year has expired and the public 
have had ample notice of the change which has been made in their 
favour. The reduction of the minimum fee to & annas has resulted 
in an increase in the number of registrations. In 1892 93 the number 
of registrations in which an ad-valorem fee of 12 annas was realised 
were 837,610. In 189394 the number of registrations in which 
aa-valorem fees of 8 annas and 12 annas were paid amounted to 
887,792, or an increase of 50182 registrations, This increase has 
taken place in nine months It is, therefore, very likely that during 
the current year there will be a further increase, and the loss will 
be recouped, 

Turning to details of this statement, it appears that there was 
increase in all the principal heads showing compulsory registrations 
affecting immoveable property except perpetual leases, There was 
aslight falling off in this class of documents, the number being 
90,728 in 1893-94, against 90,989 in 1892-93. Tunis confirms my view 
expressed in the last triennial report that the year 1892-93 may be 
taken as the normal year, there being an abnormal increase in the 
two preceding years. The optional registrations show an increase 
under all the heads except instruments of sale of value less than 
Rs. 100 in the Sonthal Parganas and miscellaneous registrations, 
but the difference is too small to call for any rematks. Under regis- 
trations affecting moveable property, instruments of sale only show 
a slight decrease of 191. The obligations for the payment of money 
have increased from 108,403 to 115,583, or an increase of 7,180. 
The increase was marked in the districts of Jessore, Backergunge, 
Khulna, and Bogra. The largest increase was in the Jessore district — 
4,958. It is explained that a large proportion of this number were 
instalment-bonds for payment of arrears of rent executed by tenants in 
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favour of their landlords. There was also a large number of renewals 
of old money bonds. In the districtst:of Backergunge and Khulna, 
the reason assigned is the high price of food-grains which compelled 
the lower classes to borrow money. Bogra gives a different reason, 
which is, that people have no faith in unregistered documents. 


There was only an increase of 152 in the number of wills registered 
which does not require any explanation. The number of refusals 
also show an increase, indicating vigilance on the part of register- 
ing officers. There is a deciease of 190 in the number of powers- 
of-attorney authenticated under section 33 of the Registration Act. 
No special reason is assigned for this decrease, except that Chitta- 
gong explains that during the preceding year, 1892-93, the number 
was higher, owing to the fact that fresh powers had to be executed 
under a ruling of the Board of Revenue that distinct powers cannot 
be given to distinct persons in one power without additional stamp duty, 


A large increase has taken place in the number of searches and 
applications for copies, which is no doubt due to the facilities afforded 
to the public by better arrangements for search noticed in Mr, 
Holmwood’s Report for 1891-92. 





Progress Report of Forest Administration in the Lower Provin- 
ces of Bengal for the year 1592-93. By E. P. DANSEY, 
Conservator of Forests, Bengal. Calcutta: The Bengal 
Secretariat Press, 1893. 


N his Progress Report of Forest Administration in 

Bengal for the year 1892-93 we find Mr. E. P. Dansey, 
a propos of the new or fourth edition of the Forest Code, 
bewailing a new return (No. 49) called ‘* Statement of 
forest areas surveyed and under survey during the year, ” 
which he says neither the-writer of this Report, nor any 
one of his officers, have been able to quite understand, He 
goes on to say that to them it does not seem to be a very 
necessary statement, and that the work of both Conservator 
and Divisional officers in his Circle is already so heavy, that 
the creation of new returns in respect of any matter which 
can be equally well shown in the body of the Report, or in 
a separate report, as necessity arises, is—work of superero- 
gation and exceedingly vexatious. That is not his official 
style of putting the grievance, of course. We have taken the 
of translating his ¢pstssima verba into the vulgar tongue. 
Receipts for 1892-93 were not so heavy,by Rs 44,671, 
as those for the previous year, although, owing to a much 
smaller expenditure during the year under review, the surplus 
itself did not vary greatly, having been Rs. 3,63,274 as 
compared with Rs, 3,66,623 in 1891-92. But Mr. Dansey 
maintains that the protection of the forests was more 
efficient, and the progress made under every description 
of work greater than has been the case in recent years. 
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The total area of reserved forests at the commencement 
of the year was 5,211 square miles, and at the end of the 
year 5,703 square miles, showing an increase of 492 square 


miles, 
A recalculation of the areas of the reserved forests in the 


Sundarbans from the latest published maps gave the following 
results, which seem to indicate, that previous calculations 
had not taken into account the water area, besides being 
inaccurate in other respects :— 





























A TOTAL 
rea 0 
Forest. Area of land. ane. 
Now. Before 
Square miles, | ‘quare miles./Square miles.|Square miles, 
Satkhira... oon 387 101 548 382 
Khulna ... ons 606 240 846 699 
Bagirhat... on 566 132 698 494 
Totals oe 1,559 533 2,092 1,575 











In more than one sense the addition to the Sundarbans 
area is, therefore, not of the solid nature that we usually 
like to see ; and there is still less reason for congratulation, 
if it be borne in mind that, owing to the existence of numer- 
ous minor water channels not shown on the printed maps, 
the land area is in reality less than that given above. 

No important Survey work was undertaken during the year 
of report. 

The total outturn of timber from all sources during the 
period under report (15 months) was nearly 81 lacs of cubic 
feet, against 72% lacs during the preceding 12 months ; the 
outturn of fuel was nearly 147 lacs of cubic feet, excluding 
the unreliable estimates of removals by privileged villagers, 
against 144 lacs, and of bamboos 177, lacs against 162 
lacs, The value of minor produce other than bamboos was» 
Rs, 1,23,207, against Rs. 1,00.740 during the 12 months of 
the year 1891-92. If the figures for the 15 months covered 
by the Report are proportionately reduced, so as to give 
corresponding results for one year, the outturn of timber would 
show a decrease amounting to about II per cent., fuel a 
decrease amounting to about 18 per cent., and bamboos a 
decrease amounting to 13 percent. The decrease was con- 
spicuous in the Sundarbans Division, where§the enhanced rates 
introduced during the year met with much opposition from 
the Calcutta traders, who held aloof and declined to deal 
with the Forest Department for some months, Of the total 
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quantity of Forest produce, only ‘28 per cent. of timber, 
‘89 per cent. of fuel, and ‘026 per cent. of bamboos were 
removed by departmental agency, the rest being removed 
by purchasers, 





Administration Report of the Madras Government Museum 
for the year 1893-94. Madras: The Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Press. 1894, 


ROM ‘the Administration Report of the Madras Govern- 

ment Museum for 1893-94, we gather that the Institu- 

tion is not a very popular educational instrument. By way 

of excusing a falling off in the number of last year’s visitors 

to its treasure houses, the aid of the Madras Government is 
invoked ; and its response is :— 


“The number of persons who visit a public institution like a 
Museum depends on a variety of causes, and naturally fluctu- 
ates from year to year.” 

The number of gosha ladies who visited the Museum on 
the days set apart for them was 433 less than in the preceding 
year. 

We are told that a start has been made with the systematic 
arrangement of the economic products of Southern India 
in alphabetical sequence, to correspond with the official 
‘ Dictionary of the Economic Products of India.’ 

Also that the Technical Sub-Director of the Imperial 
Institute having reported that the fibre of Agave Americana 
acquired in the.Coimbatore Bazar, “had been very well 
reported on, and is considered to be nearly as good as 
Manilla hemp.” the Musemn Herbarium-keeper was deputed 
to visit Coimbatore and investigate the conditions of growth 
of the plant, method of preparation, &c. The results of his 
enquiries have been published in Bulletin No. 30 of the 
Department of Land Records and Agriculture, Madras, and 
further samples of the fibre, and scrapers used in its prepara- 
tion, sent to the Imperial Institute. 


In connection with-the Art Gallery it appears that some 
good examples of sandal-wood carving by the Gudigars of 
Mysore (who are now, Mr. Thurston is informed, working 
for European firms .from patterns sent from Europe) were 
exhibited in a table-case. 


No important find of coins in Southern India during the 
year has to be recorded. The Museum was, as usual, indebt- 
ed to the Asiatic Society of Bengal for a large number 
of coins of Northern India, which included coins of the 
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Andhra and Kalachuri dynasties, the Pathan Sultans of Delhi, 
the Moghul Emperors, and the Independent Sultans of 
Bengal. 

The Museum collection of coins of the East India Company 
was enriched by the purchase of a small collection, which 
includes a dollar counter-struck with the die of a double 
Arcot rupee; leaden double pice, Bombay ; copper pice; 
leaden two cash and silver fanam of Charles II; and silver 
three fanam and double fanam of George I. 

A report on a further examination of the area in which 
phosphatic nodules are to be found in the Trichinopoly 
district was submitted to Government by Dr. Warth, and 
recorded in Resolution, Miscellaneous, No. 4856, dated 14th 
August, 1893. Dr. Warth states that his original estimate of the 
amount (4.000 tons) of the nodules to be found on the surface 
in the area concerned, is confirmed by his more recent detailed 
examination. He has also, by means of a series of trial pits 
sunk across the field, arrived at the conclusion that, in the 
beds on which nodules may be found at the surface, they are 
to be found diffused to the amount of 28 lb. per roo cubic 
feet, The area of the field is about 10 square miles, in which 
the nodule-bearing beds are exposed; and, at the above rate, 
the quantity obtainable within 200 feet of the surface would 
be 7 million tons. The quantity available is, therefore, very 
large ; and, if it could be worked out at an economical rate, 
the deposit would become very valuable. The main question 
at present to consider is, therefore, the cost at which the nodules 
could be raised and delivered at Trichinopoly, or any other 
large centre, Dr. Warth thinks that the cost would be very 
high—about Rs. 20 a ton. 

Specimens of hercynite (iron-spinel) were received through 
the Collector of Coimbatore, from the Erode taluk of the 
Coimbatore district. The occurrence of hercynite in India has, 
Mr. Thurston believes, not been previously recorded. 

Naturalists may like to know that a series of brightly-color- 
ed fishes, which were preserved at Pamban by Mr. A. Haly’s 
glycerine process in 1888 still retain their colours so perfectly 
that a very good idea can be formed of their colouration 
during life, 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Sra SL Sed TR Py tO HU a BUFR Ahn sta PU ng tag Fa gtagstrereeemne 


The National Review, Edited by L. J. MAXSE, January 1895. 
EDWARD ARNOLD, Publisher to the India Office. 


She. National Review opens the year with several topics 
of naticnal interest and importance, 

On the subject of OLD AGE PENSIONS AND FRIENDLY So- 
CIETIES, we have the substance of an address delivered by Mr. 
Chamberlain to Members of Friendly Societies. He meets the 
question, “ Why can’t you let it alone?” in his usual clear and 
forcible way, by showing its pressing importance and the danger 
of letting it alone. Taking old age to be age over 65 years, 
he shows that in 1892 no less than 401,904 old men were 
relieved under the poor-law. The total population over that 
age appeared by the census of 1891 to be 1,372,601 
persons, from which it followed that the proportion of old 
paupers to the whole population of old men in England 
and Wales was 29'28 per cent., or about one in three and 
a half. Deducting, from the total population over 65 years 
of age, what may be called the well-to-do classes, or those who 
are never likely to need parish relief, the proportion would 
be about one in two and a quarter. Applying these figures 
to his audience, he says :— 


** Here is alarge meeting. I suppose that probably the average of age of 
those whom I see before me would be something between thirty and thirty-five. 
The expectation of life is that out of that number of men of that age rather 
more than one in two will live to be sixty-five. Half, therefore, of this meeting 
may live to be sixty-five, and of those, unless a change is made, one in two 
has as his only prospect in his declining years, a resort to the tender mercies 
of the Poor-law. Is not that the answer to the question, “ Why can’t you 
leave it alone?” 

From a classification of the different ages of paupers, he 
argues, we think, successfully, that pauperism, among old men, 
is mainly due, not to misconduct, but to the failing of their 
faculties, and that the conditions of our civilization are very 
hard upon the old, and aré getting harder. 

Mr. Chamberlain considers State aid in sucha matter both 
legitimate and necessary; and much of-his address is taken 
up with meeting the objections to State interference: What 
he advocates is State aid only, and aid where it is shown to 
be needed, in spite of endeavours to avert it. This need is 
made manifest by the failure of Friendly Societies, during the 
last ten or fifteen years, notwithstanding the most laudable 
efforts to grapple with the difficulty of superannuation, 
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They have failed, by common consent, because of the expense 
of introducing superannuation benefits, and the unwillingness 
of members to add to their contributions the sums necessary 
to secure the additional benefit. His proposal is that Govern. 
ment should enter into partnership with them, only in the 
department of superannuation and no further, and where the 
Society could provide no larger pension than one of halfa 
crown a week, the Government should contribute enough to 
secure another half crown, and so raise it to five shillings, The 
precedent he cites is that of Savings Banks which were assisted 
with a privileged rate of interest, until the people had learnt 
thrift and the importance of saving, when a special rate became 
no longer necessary. Should such a result be attained by the 
proposed State aid, and people be induced to provide for their 
Own superannuation without aid a@d extra, the State assist- 
ance might be withdrawn. 

Certainly the measure seems by no means heroic or un- 
reasonable, and is a remedy worth trying. 

The next article is a sympathetic sketch of the classic Ar- 
cheologist, Sir Charles Newton, written by one who knew 
him well and appreciated his character and work. 

The paper on “ Amateur Acting” looks to the amateur world 
as the recruiting ground of the theatre. The failure of amateurs, 
where they have attempted professional life, the writer ascribes 
to the absence of genuine talent. Where this is not lacking, 
and the young artist keeps his own interest fresh and alive, and 
regards his business as a pleasure, success will generally come. 

Professor Foxwell’s reply to Lord Farrer’s article on the 
“ Monetary Standard” is an able paper. Professor Foxwell 
dwells on the fact that on several occasions, since 1873, when 
the change in the course of prices set in, the gold-value of 
silver has fluctuated more within a single year, than it previous- 
ly did over two centuries, and on the whole has fallen in twenty 
years by more than 50 per cent.—an event unparalleled in the 
previous monetary history of the world. In order, therefore, 
to secure stability in the value of money, economists of Pro- 
fessor Foxwell’s school advocate the restoration of bi-metallism. 
Admitting, however, that a shock has been given to the 
position of silver by the hostile legislation of so many Govern- 
ments, they propose that restored bi-metallism shall be founded 
on a broad international basis, They are agreed that sudden 
monetary changes should be avoided, and that the great 
object to be kept in view is the securing of such a supply 
of metallic money as may reasonably be expected to keep 

pace with the demand, so as to preserve the constancy 
of the purchasing-power of money. The movement of city 
opinion, Mr. Foxwell assures us, has been in this  direc- 
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tion, and quotes the language used by the President of the 
Institute of Bankers, to the effect, ‘that a large number of 

ersons, Of undoubted standing in the city, have become con- 
verts to the bi-metallic faith.” 

The article goes into many side issues,and is well worth perusal. 

The article on the “ Royal Navy” deals with the question of 
modernizing old but serviceable war ships, and undertaking new 
constructions. It goes into details, and is, perhaps, too technical 
for the general reader. It deals also with the education of 
Naval officers. 

The “ Literature of Cookery” is likely to be read with 
relish by gourmands and gourmets. The culinary art is fast 
becoming a practical branch of chemical science, 

The Constitutional Question is the heading of three papers, 
all relating to the question of the abolition of the House of 
Lords. The first is a paper by Sir Stafford Northcote, 
entitled, “An Analysis of the Agitation.” ‘It describes the 
situation of the Ministerialists as that of those who desire to 
retain a Home rule majority in the next Parliament, not by 
the merits of its own administration, but by picking a quarrel 
with the House of Lords. The second paper is by Professor 
A. V. Dicey, “ The Unionists and the House of Lords.” 
The Unionists desire firstly to maintain the supreme authority of 
the nation, and secondly to maintain the Union with Ireland, 
The three principles to which Unionists should adhere are des- 
cribed in these words: Fzrst,no measure should be tolerated which 
diminishes the authority of the House of Lords as Protector of 
the rights of the nation _; Secondly, Unionists must be prepared, 
when the unity of the nation is saved, to reform and strengthen 
the Upper House ; 7/zrdly, Unionists must secure and safe- 
guard the supremacy of the nation. The third paper, by 
Mr. Haldane, Q. C., and M. P., is superscribed, “ Lord Salisbury 
and the House of Lords.” Mr. Haldane regards Lord Salisbury 
as putting the alternatives of a Second Chamber or no Chamber 
at all—in other words, that the abolition of the Veto would 
be “a thinly disguised form” of having only one Chamber. 
Mr. Haldane gives a sketch of constitutional history, describes 
vital changes in the relations of King, Lords, and Commons, 
and pleads for the new principle that the House of Commons 
should in future be sole judges of the will of the constituencies, 
leaving the Upper House “to suggest revision, as well as to 
initiate legislation, and to intervene in cases of obvious mistake, 
but not to set up a right of independent judgment as to 
whether a Bill should pass, or not.’ Does not this last omit 
to provide against the danger felt to be so real in India, of a 
snatch vote carried by a temporary majority ? Indeed, a 
majority of the House of Commons, as is too obvious, need not 
be a true representative of the national will, 
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The Diary and Consultation Book of the Agent, Governor, and 
Council of Fort St. George, 1653. Edited by ARTHUR T. 
PRINGLE. First Series, Vol. II. Madras: Printed 5 
the Superintendent, Government Printing Press, A, J, 


1894. 

E are glad to see Mr. Pringle continuing his series. These 
Diaries, more than two centuries old, are curiosities 

in their way. This one of 1683 is preceded by an introduc. 
tion, relative tothe state of political affairs about that time, 
throwing light on the consultations of the Governor and his 
Council. Here and therea glimpse is afforded us of a condi- 
tion of things which unscrupulous critics of British rule 
find it convenient toforget. The effects of a Munghal (Magul) 
raid on the Concan are described as fodder and corn carried 
off, cattle driven away, bazaars swept clear, and hamlets left 
“reeking ” in their ashes. Indeed, the historians of the day 
thought it unnecessary to give particulars, the methods of the 


- Moghul cavalry having been so uniform. These were probably 


reprisals on Mahratta territory, and of course quite as much 
marauding as the visits of those free-booters, Oxly that Moghul 
cavalry were the forces of the paramount power in. the days 
of Moghul sovereignty ! What would have been said if British 
rule ever signalized itself by such ravages, and, after driving 
poor villagers into the woods for shelter, the forces of the 
sircar set fire to that miserable shelter. It might be possible for 
even the native press, in contrast to such modes of putting 
down insurrection, to allow that the rule of John Company 
was paternal. 

No small part of the proceedings of the Madras Council 
was taken up with contests with the interlopers with whom 
they were constantly in hot-water. In 1682 seven interloping 
vessels had sailed for India ; and on their returning with varied 
and novel goods, which sold at a high profit, the Chartered Com- 
pany was sorely exercised as to how this kind of thing should be 
put a stop to. After considering several methods of doing so, 
it was determined to sue the owners for damages, and according- 
ly “the great case for monopolies ”’ was instituted against 
Thomas Sandys, owner of the Expectation, for trading to Achin, 
Masulipatam and Porto Novo. The case was argued at 
great length by lawyers with many of whose names Macaulay 
has made us familiar ; Holt, Finch and Sawyer being for the 
plaintiffs, and Treby, Pollexfen and Williams for the defence. 
The Chief Justice, no other than the notorious Jeffreys, gave 
judgment. Both the arguments, and the style in which they 
were put, are calculated to provoke a smile in our days. 
Holt’s leading argument on behalf of the king’s power to 
prohibit trade with the Indies, was that the people of that 
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country were infidels, and as such, perpetuz inimict. Treby 
retorted that this was “ a conceit, absurd, monkish, phantastical 
and phanatical. ” The contention, however, was admitted by the 
Judges, and the suit was decreed on grounds derived from the 
law of nations as overriding common law. Against the owners 
of another interloping vessel, Zhe Crown, other tactics were 
adopted ; criminal proceedings being taken for infringement 
of the Company’s Charter—a misdemeanour punishable by fine. 
And after the accused had been kept in custody some days, 
they were dismissed on giving heavy security to appear when 
called on. 


As to proceedings against the interlopers in India itself, 


the following extract will give a sufficiently clear idea of their 
nature :— 


‘* Rumours of the intention of the interlopers to establish trade at 
one place or another now became the order of the day. Virampatta- 
nam, Covelon, Armegon, Ramapattanam, Krishnapattanam, and 
Gangapattanam were in turn named as the chosen site. Fear began 
to magnify the numbers of the interlopers ‘many French, Dutch, 
and interluping ships’ had, the Council wrote, ‘ arrived or were expect- 
ed on the Coramandel coast. Expedient after expedient for defeating 
or seeming to defeat Captain Aliey and his fellows suggested itself, 
Every native official was approached, besought, bribed, threatened, 
loans were offered, interest was excused: nothing was left untried 
which might induce support of the Company. Polyglot declarations 
against interlopers were set up and circulated. Special rewards and 
special punishments were devised for any inhabitants of* Madras- 
pattanam, who might have any correspondence, or dealing with them, 
Such persons, so the declaration ran, were to be immediately and 
disgracefully expelled with all their families and concerns, from the 
town and its liberties: theirhouses were to be confiscated and sold 
for the use of the Company: the informers were to receive a third 
of the profits. To these precise threats, vague warnings were 
added.’ 

*“ About Covelon the contest with the free-traders was waged hotly. 
There a small rocky promontory, jutting out into the surf, acted as a 
natural breakwater, and afforded a smooth landing place in the 
spring and summer months of the year. Captain Alley was appa- 
rently impressed with the facilities for shipping and unshipping goods 
offered by the little headland, and made enquiries in regard to the 
trade in the neighbourhood. On hearing of this, Gyfford ordered 
the merchants to write to the havaldar of Covelon, The havaldar in 
replying suggested the establishment of a factory, and Gyfford deter- 
mined to send an_ Englishman to reside at Covelon, ‘ the better to 
secure it from the Interlopers.’ Whether this was done or not, does 
not appear; but as Alley and his friends carried it off with a high 
hand, wherever they went, and as not three months before the Agent and 
Council at Conimere had been so hard pressed that they were com- 
pelled to beg for a vessel to fetch away the goods in their godown 
to prevent the free-traders from taking them, the adequacy of Gyfford's 
device for securing Covelon was questionable, 

On 11th July word came that the interlopers had been swagger- 
ing about the place, abusing the merchants, beating their servants 
and speaking scornful words of the Company. An extraordinary 
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council was summoned, and heroic measures were. resolved oh 
Captain Richardson was ordered to call out twenty soldiers, to march 
to Covelon, to endeavour to surprise and seize the persons, goods, 
and treasure, of such interlopers as might be found on shore, and to 
bring them to Fort St. George. But bloodshed was to be carefully 
avoided, and if the country people took part with the interlopers, the 
the country people were not to be affronted. On the second morning, 
Captain Richardson returned empty-handed : the heats of the July 
night on which he set out for Covelon had been broken by rain and 
storm ; the detachment was long on the way, and the news of their 
coming went before them. The interlopers were either on board 
when he arrived, or on shore in such force as to make the result of 
an encounter dubious ; and he thought it best to let them alone. 


We cannot close without an extract from the proceedings 
of Council, as to the steps to be taken to procure “the Kings 
Phirmaund ” (firman) for the expulsion of the interlopers :— 


* A General to Coodaloor of this date read and passed. 

A letter from the Agent to Gopal Pundit read & passed. 

Mr. Thomas Lucas having agreed with Sangana for Pag® 6000 upon 
the Procuration of the Kings Phirmaund to turn away the Interlopers, 
yet we fear we shall not bee able to procure such a generall Phirmaund 
as we require (because Mr. Lucas adviseth that Sangana begins to 
fly off, from the Obligation he had given ) to turn them away from 
all places in his Dominions, except we present Accana with the 25 
Candy of Copper he desires, therefore that the business may be done 
effectually, itt is still agree [d] to present him with the said Copper, 
but if to bee done without it then to offer itt upon the procureing a 
Phirmaund for the coyning of rupees, but our chief aim is to obtained 
the former & that a letter be writt to our Braminee Egib att 
Gulcondah about itt. 

Order'd that the following sums of money bee sent or remitted by 
Bill of Exchange to our Egib att Gulcondah, vizt. 

To the Moberdinesses or Officers being 
the Annuall Sallabad money ove P 30:— i= 


To Annuall Durbar Charges see - I5:—i— 
For the Town Rent due the p™o June 

last eve one ane - 1200 :— i = 
For passes for Letters in this time of 

troubles tbe one ove ™ 10:—:— 
To be distributed among the great men 

to engage their friendship against 

the Interlopers oe o m 500 :— :— 
For Peons Batty ove eve ” I:—:— 





in all P 1756:—:— 

And that Six yards of fine Cloth be sent to him to be given to 
ae Uncle to oblidge him to be our friend against the Inter- 
opers. 

Itt growing late in the year & none of the Honble Company’s 
Ships appearing, which are to go the Bay, itt is order’d that the 
following Goods be loaded upon the Welfare, Capt. Willm. Wildey, 
Commander for Vizagapatam, vizt. 


Silver 3 Chests, 
Copper 150 Chests, 
Lead 100 Pigs. 
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Brimstone 5 Cask. 
Gunpowder 20 Barrells. 
Cloth Rashes 1 Bale. 


Order’d that Pago 26000 be sent to Coodaloor Factory, as they 
desire in their letter of the 7th Instant, as soon as we can get our 
Gold coyned, to enable them to comply [with] their Contract made 
with the Coodaloor Merchauts & to bee made with the Porto Novo 
Merchants, and defray other charges. 

Agreed that a letter be writt to Pettepollee that in case they 
have not given the Governour the Pag® 2500 to turn away the Inter- 
lopers, that they do not do itt, except they are sure he will comply 
with his obligation, by reason we hope that the Generall Phirmaund 
will comprehend all places, and so that money may be Saved. 


WILLIAM GYFFORD. 

JOHN BIGRIG, 

ELIHU YALE. 

JouHN NICKS. 

JOHN LITTLETON. 
JOHN STABLES, Secry. 





On the Natural Immunity against Cholera, and the Prevention 
of this and other Allied Diseases by Simple Physiological 
Means. By C. GODFREY GUMPEL. London: Williams and 
Norgate, 1894. 


[* is well-known that one of the characteristic lesfons of 

cholera is a profound alteration of the state of the blood. 
Not merely does the blood cease to circulate, but its 
corpuscles are distended, so as to assume a more or less 
globular form, to become soft, to part with their hzmo-globin, 
and even to burst and undergo disintegration. 

It is equally well-known that a similar change in the state 
of the blood is produced when water is added to the serum. 
“ According to the quantity of water added,” says Lehmann, 
in his Physiological Chemistry, “the lentil-shaped blood 
corpuscles swell . .. . . . their concavity disappears, 
and gives place toa convexity, until they assume a spherical 
form. The corpuscles are then very similar to fat globules ;”’ 
and Klebs designates the spherical form of the blood corpuscles 
an indication of their death. 

Now, this tendency of the blood corpuscles to absorb water 
from the serum is found to depend on a deficiency of chloride 
of sodium, or common salt, in that fluid, and to vary in the 
direct ratio of the deficiency. As long as the quantity of salt in 
the serum is normal, # e,does not fall below a proportion of 
‘O02 per cent., the quantity of water absorbed by the red 
corpuscles is also normal, or, in other words, that which 
characterises a state of health, and is consistent with their 
ordinary disc-like shape. But if the proportion of salt falls 
below this minimum, the absorption of water by the corpuscles 
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becomes excessive, and they begin to undergo the degenerative 
changes above described. 

Taking into consideration these facts,and coupling them 
with the fact that at the most only some ten per cent. of the 
population are susceptible to cholera, Dr. Giimpel comes to the 
conclusion that the condition which predisposes the individual 
to the disease, is a reduction of the quantity of chloride of 
sodium in the blood below the proper physiological proportion, 
and he believes that this deficiency is brought about in two 
ways, which are independent of the action of any specific 
poison, though the result is to render the blood incapable, 
among other things, of resisting organic poison. He believes 
that it isdue partly tothe fact that the salt in question is, 
so to speak, washed out of the blood by the passage through it 
of an excessive quantity of water, uncompensated bya cor. 
responding quantity of sodium chloride, and partly by the | 
fact that it is displaced from the blood by the potash salts 
taken into the system with the food, in virtue of the interchange 
which takes places between potash and soda salts. 

“ When,” says Professor Bunge, in his Lehrbuch der Physio- 
logischenund Pathologischen Chemie, “a solution of a potash-salt, 
such as carbonate of potash, intermixes with a solution of 
common salt (z. e., chloride of sodium) a partial interchange 
occurs ; resulting in chloride of potassium and carbonate of 
soda. But chloride of sodium is, among the inorganic salts, 
the most essential and necessary constituent of the blood-serum, 
Hence, when through absorption of the food, potash-salts 
enter the blood, a transposition takes place within the latter. 
Chloride of potassium, and a soda salt of the acid, which was 
combined with the potash, will be formed. In lieu of the 
chloride of sodium, the blood now contains another sodium- 
salt, which is heterogeneous—abnormal to the healthy con- 
stitution of the blood, at all events abnormal in quantity. A 
strange ingredient, or a surplus of a normal ingredient—for 
instance, carbonate of soda, has formed in the blood.” 

“It is now the function of the kidneys to maintain the 
normal healthy condition of the blood, hence to eliminate every 
foreign, or the surplus of a normal constituent. As a result, 
this newly-formed sodium salt, as also the chloride of potassium 
will be excreted by the kidneys, and the blood will have become 
so much poorer of chloride of sodium.” 

‘« The introduction of potassium-salts has, therefore, deprived 
the organism of chloride of sodium. This loss can only be 
made good bya supply of common salt from without.” 

‘‘ T have made experiments upon myself with all the various 
potash-salts, which are contained in the usual alimentary sub- 
stances. 18 grm, of K,O asa phosphate ora citrate, taken in 
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three doses, in course of a day, abstract from the body 6 grm. 
of common salt, besides 2 grm. of sodium ; since this inter- 
change—this transposition—does not only occur between the 
potash-salts and the common salt, but also with other com- 
binations of sodium, such as the carbonate, the phosphate, and 
the albuminate of soda.” 

“ The quantity of potash, which was introduced into the 
human body in these experiments, was by no means so very 
great ; it was considerably less than the quantity of potash, 
contained in the most important vegetable food-stuff. And yet 
it withdrew from the body 6 gram. of common salt. This 
is about one-half the amount of common salt contained in the 
5 litre of blood of an adult human being.” 

Free drinking of water and consumption of food, containing 
potash-salts being normal occurrences, either or both of which 
are liable to be carried to excess, relatively to the quantity of 
common salt simultaneously supplied to the system and taken 
into the blood, it is probable that there will always be a certain 
percentage of persons whose blood has thus been rendered 
deficient in sodium-chloride ; and this percentage will naturally 
tend to increase in hot, dry weather, and be comparatively high 
among people who are large consumers of vegetable foods. 
It is among this percentage of persons that cholera, in 
Dr. Giimpel’s opinion, finds its victims, and he unquestionably 
brings forward strong grounds for thinking that such a des- 
truction of the red corpuscles as may be brought about 
by their absorption of an excess of water, beyond certain 
limits, is capable of producing all the conditions of the algide 
stage of cholera, though whether they are actually produced in 
this way is, of course, a very different question. 

Thus, when the blood has lost it power of absorbing oxygen 
from the air and distributing it to the tissues, which it does 
when the red corpuscles assume a globular form, and before 
their actual disintegration takes place, the animal heat ceases 
to be maintained, spasms of the muscles take place, and 
dyspnoed, asphyxia and cyanosis set in. 

This, moreover, is not all. One of the consequences of the 
bursting of the corpuscles, which is the result of their distension 
beyond certain limits, is, as we have seen, that their potash 
salts are discharged into the serum of the blood, and it is an 
established fact that the effect of free potash in the blood is to 
arrest the action of the heart. 

What precise part Dr. Giimpel considers a special virus to 
play in determining an attack of what is called cholera, is not 
quite clear. He apparently stops short of maintaining that 
deficiency of sodium-chloride in the blood is generally account- 
able for more than predisposition to the disease. “ To prevent 
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possibly a misunderstanding,” he says, “ it is necessary here to 
point out, that such a condition of the blood (z. ¢., a destruction 
of part, and a deterioration of a still greater, if not the entire 
remaining portion of the blood-corpuscles) must not in itself 
be considered as the cause of a cholera attack. Such a state 
of the blood may have no further consequences than a light 
summer-diarrhoea, But, according tothe nature of the poison 
(or micro-organism), which may have entered the circulation, 
there will be developed, asa result of this susceptibility, this 
individual predisposition—either cholera (Asiatica or nostras), 
typhoid, dysentery, or other similar “ blood”-disease.” Yet, in 
another place, after showing that deprivation of sodium- 
chloride, beyond a certain point, is capable of causing dis- 
integration of the blood corpuscles, he says: ‘“ Whether 
effected through the toxic agency of the cholera germ, or the 
simple deprivation of the protecting medium, the common 
salt, this destruction of the blood corpuscles will cause, through 
the diffusion of free potash salt in the blood serum, the 
paralysis of the heart, with all the concomitant symptoms 
above referred to.” 

“ Dr. Giimpel appears, however, to be very decidedly of 
opinion that the commabacillus, or whatever the _ specific 
poison of cholera may be, is comparatively innocuous to per- 
sons whose blood contains the proportion of sodium-chloride 
essential to health. As long, therefore, as we cannot make sure 
of preventing the introduction of the poison into the system, it 
becomes, if his theory is true, a matter.of the first importance 
to maintain the blood in this condition.. Asto the steps to be 
adopted for this purpose, Dr, Giimpel says :— 


“It certainly cannot be recommended, upon the first indications of a cholera 
attack, to employ such heroic means as an intravenous or subcutaneous injec- 
tion ; since it is not so difficult to furnish the blood with the required quantity 
of common salt. To do this it is necessary not to await the severe, the 
dangerous, the asphyctic stage —in fact, not any attack at all, but to supply the 
salt to the system asa prophylactic, and to effect thisina manner, different 
from the usual habit of taking the salt with our food, whereby often an 
abnormal thirst is produced. 

‘The most natural method of supplying common salt to the blood—as 
corresponding to the historic-morpholoyical development of the human body, 
would be, perhaps, by way of the skin, in a warm salt-water bath® ; and if not 





* Oken, in his Physio-Philosophy (translated for the Ray Society, by A. Tulke 
$ 901) considers all organic life to have been developed out of sea-mucus ; and that 
($ 913) ; “ Man also is a child of the warm and shallow part of the sea in the neigh- 
bourhood of the land.” —Prof. Bunge (p. 118) is convinced : * that the high per 
centage of sodic chloride to be found in the bodies of the vertebrate animals, as also 
our great desire for salt to our food, can only find a satisfactory explanation in the 
doctrine of the descent of man.” And in relation to the constant presence of com- 
mon salt and its important functions in the histological development of the human 
body, the same author remarks : “ These are facts, which can find a proper explana- 
tion only in the assumption that the vertebrate animals of the continents had their 
origin in the sea.” 
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already done, the attempt might be made to treat a cholera-case by immersion 
in a salt water bath of blood temperature for a prolonged period. 

When common salt is added to food in larger quantities than is necessary 
to make it (the food) palatable, it excites more or less thirst, according to the 
quantity so added, and according to past habits in this respect of the individual. 

When, however, the salt is dissolved in fresh cold water (in cold weather and 
for stomachs, that are sensitive to cold—with the chill taken off)—and the 
solution in its strength does not deviate much from the proportions of the 
abovenamed normal fluid —it will, when taken, occasion no thirst. The easiest 
way of preparing such a solution is: by putting 6 to 8 gram of fine dry 
common salt into a litre (or quart) bottle, and filling the latter with fresh filtered 
water, Or, for immediate use : one gram. of salt (always dry, finely powdered) 
is put into a tumbler, and water poured on it till the tumbler is half-full ; to be 
taken as soon as dissolved. This freshly, prepared solution is considered by 
many—who have taken such a draught every morning for years, with most 
beneficial result to their general state of health—as more palatable. For this 
daily dose, the solution should never be so strong that the salt can be tasted ; 
and after a few mornings the quantity of dry fine salt for one dose can be 
readily estimated without weighing or measuring. During cholera times, and 
in fact daring the hot summer-months, it is advisable never to drink water, 
without a slight addition of common salt, For the purpose of curing sickness 
at stomach anda tendency to vomiting, or in case of a bilious attack—it is 
advisable to take a dose of the solution slightly stronger than the above 
mentioned proportion. So also forthe quenching of an abnormal thirst (for 
example, after partaking of salt-fish, or other highly salted food) when fresh 
(salt-less) water will prove ineffective—a dose of the salt solution will have 
the desired result. 

It is, without further comment, left to the thoughtful reader to apply his 
own judgment to the question of cholera-prevention bya regular systematic 
supply of common salt.to our system ; and the opportunity is open to every- 
one, to confirm, by an experiment upon himself, how such a regular daily supply 
of chloride of sodium (taken fasting every morning) contributes (it is after all 
no panacea) to promote the general health, and to prevent, if not completely, 
yet the dangerous symptoms of cold, influenza and many other ailments. 

In relation to the main question before us, we are justified, in accordance 
with the above exposition of the subject, to declare it as more than highly 
probable, that a liberal systematic supply of chloride of sodiuia to the human 
organism imparts to the latter an immunity against cholera. 


The weak point in Dr. Giimpel’s theory is that he does 
not show that such a deficiency in the proportion of sodium- 
chloride in the serum of the blood as is capable of causing the 
changes he describes, does actually occur in ten per cent. or 
any other proportion of human beings. 

We may add that Dr. Giimpel is far from convinced that 
the comma bacillus is the vera causa of cholera ; that he does 
not believe it to be a dirt disease, and that, on @ prior 
grounds, he scouts the idea of Dr. Haffkine’s system of inocu- 
lation possessing any prophylactic virtue. 





The Life and Enterprises of Ferdinand de Lesseps. By G, 
BARNETT SMITH. Second Edition. Revised up to date, 
W. H. Allen and Co., Limited, 13, Waterloo Place, S. W. 1895, 


HIS is an appreciative biography of the “ Grand French- 
man,” the creator of the Suez Canal. Mr. Barnett Smith 

is no novice in the art of biography. And when we say that 
the writer of the “ Critical Biography of Shelley” is as fair and 
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appreciative in his treatment of Lesseps as in that of the English 
poet, we utter no faint praise. 

“If Mr. Lesseps,” says his biographer, “ had died ten years 
ago, with a reputation unsullied by the sordid tactics of which 
he was the victim, he would have been hailed through the ages 
as one of those who make a nation great by their own ambitions 
and greatness.” The events which invest the close of his dis- 
tinguished career with a melancholy interest are too fresh in 
the public mind ‘to need to be dwelt upon. The book before 
us contains, however, an useful resumé of them, describing the 
eradual development of the project of an inter-oceanic canal 
across the Isthmus of Panama and the speedy collapse of the 
undertaking, and telling us the story of the prosecution of the 
Directors and the final issue in the Court of Appeal. “ Ferdinand 
de Lesseps,” says his biographer, “in extreme old age, oblivious 
of everything in the mighty wreck of his vast hopes, recalls in 
some respects the tragic picture of Marius among the ruins of 
Carthage, One would speak with respect and sublime pity for 
such a man ; but, while lamenting his sorrows, truth compels the 
statement, with regard to the Panama enterprise, that its daz- 
zling nature blinded him to its hazards and its dangers to 
human life.” 

The evidence of the terribly unwholesome character of the 
region is overwhelming. The scene of operations is described 
by Mr. Froude, after a visit there, as “ a damp tropical jungle, 
intensely hot, swarming with mosquitoes, snakes, alligators, 
scorpions, and centipedes ; the home, even as nature made it, 
of yellow fever, typhus, and dysentery, and now made im- 
measurably more deadly by the multitudes of people who 
crowd thither.” Medical testimony represents the year as 
divided naturally into periods of eight and four months ; in the 
former people die of yellow fever in four or five days, and in the 
latter of pernicious feverina day, ora day anda half. Funeral 
trains to the cemetery at Colon are as much an institution as pas- 
senger or goods trains, and, since the advent of Lesseps’ Canal 
men in February, 1881, thousands upon thousands have been - 
buried there. The heavy rainfall, 128 inches in the year, (or 
16 times that of Egypt, the country from which the Suez Canal 
got its labourers) fostered the growth of rank vegetation, 
which by its decomposition filled the Isthmus with malaria. 
Besides being from time immemorial one of the plague-spots 
of the world, the Isthmus of Panama has been made still more 
dangerous to life by the insanitary habits of the people. The 
old cemetry on Monkey’s Hill (Colon) used to be dug up every 
year to make room for fresh burials, and skulls and bones, 
coffins, and clothing and all sorts of things turned out, thus 
liberating untold millions of disease germs. The sudden storms 
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and heavy showers, the rain falling “in solid sheets,” rendered 
out-door work impossible while they lasted, and the deluge 

washed back the excavated earth to the cuts from which it 

had been obtained, thus undoing all the results of hard and 

prolonged labour. Added to all this, Panama is destitute of a 
water-supply ; the only water available being the impure con- 

tents of old wells, some of which receive the drainage from the 

cemetery. Among the engineering difficulties the greatest on 

the Atlantic side was the river Chagres, which crosses the line 

of the canal at several points. It is a torrent of great and 

dangerous proportions during eight months of the year, the 

maximum discharge during these annual freshets being nearly 

60,000 cubic feet per second. Owing to the low level of the 

canal, the water drains rapidly into the valley. In 1879 the 

Panama Railway was covered with water eighteen feet deep for 

thirty miles. To drain all this water into the sea, lateral 

canals would be needed, whose surface water would be seventy 

feet above that of the canal proper ; and guard tanks would be 

required to restrain the water during the floods, M. Lesseps 

proposed a tidal basin at Gamboa to dam the Chagres river, 

which, a canal chaplain said, “ they must dam, or it will damn i 
them.” This colossal undertaking was among the things not 
foreseen and not included in his estimate $ 120,000,000 for the 
whole work. It was subsequently estimated for at 30,000,090 
dollars. We can barely allude to the crux of the engineering 
difficulties, the great cuttings at Culebra, in regard to which, 
too, there had been miscalculations. Of course, as the diffi- 
culties of the project unfolded themselves, the original estimate 
of cost kept increasing, for the sanguine soul of Lesseps hoped 
against hope, and the estimates enlarged with every new 
experience of disappointment and obstruction. Accordingly, 
the estimate of 612 million francs, given in September, 1879, of | 
the total cost, rose in 1885 to 1,070 millions; in 1886 to 1,200 
millions ; and in 1887 to 1,654 millions. 

“ Year after year loans succeeded each other, the interest 
charges meanwhile accumulating rapidly and becoming burden- 
some, while little progress was being made.” The following 
figures give an idea of the-loan capital and how much of it 
went into the coffers of the Panama Company :— © 
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This loan debt, however, was credited with having produced in 
cash £40,309,348, showing a discount of no less than £36,391,672 
in addition to 42,000,000 belonging to the lottery loan of 
1888, kept in hand to guarantee repayment, 

In the early part of 1888 the work actually done amounted 
to a continuous water-way of about fifteen English miles from 
the sea at Colon, with a depth sufficient to float a 1,000 ton 
vessel. In spite, however, of the works being pushed forward 
vigorously after this, nothing could avert the crisis which had 
long threatened the finances of the Company. M. Lesseps 
had recourse at last to the speculative expedient of a lottery 
loan. But, notwithstanding the energy displayed by himself 
and his colleagues, and in spite of his assurance that the canal 
would be opened in July, 1890, the “ Grand Frenchman ” found, 
in the autumn of 1888, that further borrowing was impossible, 
On December 13th the Company suspended payment. 

The year 1891 opened very gloomily for the Company. The 
amount sunk in the project was stated in round figures to be 
£53,000,000, of which only 738 millions of francs were actually 
spent on the works of the Isthmus, the rest having been fritter- 
ed away in expenditures of various kindsin France. What 
was inevitable was a judicial enquiry into the affairs of the 
Panama Canal Company with the result of a prosecution of the 
five Directors, M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, M. Charles de Lesseps, 
Baron Cothe, M. Marius Fontaneand M. Eiffel. The story of 
the prosecution is too long to reproduce. Suffice it to say that 
in the Paris Court of Appeal, the Lessepses, father and son, 
were charged with “having employed fraudulent manceuvres 
to induce belief in unreal schemes, and to taise imaginary 
hopes of the realization of a chimerical event, with the object 
of obtaining from various persons subscriptions, followed by 
the payment of money on the occasion of the issue of bonds 
made on June 26th, 1888, and by those means with having em- 
bezzled a portion orall the fortune of third parties.” Into the 
charges against the other Directors, it is needless for us to enter. 
Suffice it to say that the proceedings are well set forth 
in the book under notice, and the procedure in French Legis- 
lative Chambers and Law Courts, is described by an able pen. 
The position of Lesseps himself, and his true character, were 
described by his advocate, Maitre Barboux, in language which, 
while it might not have been accepted by the tribunal to whom 
it was addressed, will be appreciated by posterity and embodies 
their verdict. ‘“M.de Lesseps had sinned in being too opti- 
mistic; but it was only the optimist who succeeded. The 
pessimists were never anything but idle spectators. M de 
Lesseps had deceived himself, but error was a universal herit- 
age, imposed by God on man, in order to maintain in him a 
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feeling of humility.” The sentence was severe—5 years’ imprison- 
ment. Notice of appeal was given immediately, but we need not 
follow the story further. It is enough to say that it. was shown, 
though without legal consequence, that the monies had not 
been appropriated to the benefit of himself or his family. It 
is a comfort to know that the news of his condemnation was 
kept from the old man, whose mind was in a stupor and in 
blissful unconsciousness of his calamities. His end was peace, 





The Law of Fraud, Misrepresentation and Mistake in British 
India. (Tagore Law Lectures, 1894.) By SIR FREDERICK 
POLLOCK, Bart., Barrister-at-Law, Corpus Professor of Juris- 
prudence, Oxford. Calcutta: Thacker, Spink & Co, 
London: W. Thacker & Col, 87, Newgate Street. 1894. 


REFATORILY Sir Frederick Pollock apologises for a 
brevity that appeals to our unattorney mind to be, on 
the face of it, deserving of praise. His leading purpose 
has been to make his exposition of salient points of the Anglo- 
Indian Codes relating to the Law of Fraud intelligible to 
students ; to teach them what the Law essentially is, not what 
pettifoggers corrupt it into becoming in practice. He inculcates 
study of its guiding principles rather than the ingeniously per- 
verse quibblings of barristers and solicitors In the hope that 
practitioners in Indian Courts, as well as law students, may 
find his work cf some use as a clue to recognized authorities, 
he is, he says, to some extent encouraged by the singularly 
defective state of the books of reference available in a search 
for precedents. He goes on to say :— 

Although there has fer many years been an official system of law 
reporting in all the High Courts,the only digest of cases is now five 
years in arrear. and there is no kind of supplement or current index, 
official or unofficial, Annotated editions of the Codes exist, but with 
very few exceptions are so meagre and irregular in their references 
to adjudged cases, as to be almost useless in that respect In fact no 
one can at present be sure of knowing what Indian decisions have 
been reported on any given point unless he has read or at least 
searched the whole of the Indian Law Reports for five years past. I must 

confess that I have not attempted any such feat, and that I should 
have been in danger of overlooking important cases of the last few 
years but for the frequent 4nd ready help of my predecessor in office, 
Mr. Caspersz, and other learned friends of the Calcutta Bar, to whom 
I hereby return my best thanks. Fortified by tha: help, I venture to 
think that such collection and classification of Anglo-Indian author- 


ities as I have been able to make will not be without practical utility 
within its range. 


Although the Law of Fraud in British India may be held 
to include the offences under sections 378-382 and 403-424 
of the Penal Code, Sir Frederick Pollock does not think it would 
be profitable. to dwell to any great extent upon fraud in its 
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criminal aspect. It is with civil, not with criminal, law that 
the book before us is mainly concerned ; prominently with 
the Contract Act and the Specific Relief Act—more broad} 
speaking, with the law of England adapted to British Indian 
uses as applied in the first instance exclusively by the English 
Courts of the Presidency-towns, afterwards more generally, 
though still under their guidance, and as defined and modified 
by the Codes during the generation which has elapsed since 
direct government of India was assumed by the Crown in 
Parliament. “The Law of Fraud, as the term is commonly 
used in the profession at home and in America, is not under. 
stood to include the purely criminal law of theft and allied 
offences. In fact, the part of civil law, which is most intimately 
connected with the questions arising out of that class of of- 
fences, and most necessary for their solution, is that which 
relates to Possession and Property rather than to Obligations ; 
and there would be no great difficulty in justifying, from a 
strictly scientific point of view, the division which has been 
adopted for practical convenience by text-writers on both sides 
of the Atlantic. As regards British India, such peculiar con- 
ditions as exist in our case appear not to suggest any departure 
from this established usage, but rather to enhance the reasons 
for adhering to it.” The Oxford Professor, while acknow- 
ledging the merits of the Indian Penal Code, sees cause for 
regret that so much of the extreme technicality of the Eng- 
lish Common Law was retained by its framers, He looks 
forward to a revision that will lend itself to greater simplicity. 

Impartiality is a conspicuous attribute of Sir Frederick 
Pollock’s. Treating of den@ggnZt sales, he says :— 

Practices of this kind mera grow up in a state of society 
where there is an appreciable‘risk, from one generation to another, of 
hostile conquest or confiscation It would be surprising if they did 
not, and, having regard to the political state of India both before and 
after the short-lived prosperity of the Mogul Empire, I do not see the 
necessity of explaining the frequency of these transactions by some 
supposed innate love of secrecy in the minds of Oriental owners of 
property. Neither is there anything surprising in the persistence of 
habits of this kind after the reason for them has disappeared. Our 
modern life is full of these survivals in things both great and small. 
Again, it is quite natural for ingenious persons to discover that the 
means of concealment which formerly were a shelter from the strong 
hand of princes and adventurers, can be turned in peaceful times to 
the less ambitious but not less lucrative end of baffling creditors. With 
regard tothe morality of such proceedings, all honest men, both in the 
East and in the West, are agreed. No honest European who knows 
anything of business will pretend that the practice of them is unknown in 
Western countries. Conveyances to uses after the old fashion are no 
longer possible in England, but collusive or “ friendly ” bills of sale over 


stock-in-trade and other moveable property are far from uncommon ; 
and I am much mistaken if something very like demami7 does not go on 
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among professional land agents, to whom land is merely a commodity 
of speculative purchase and sale, and whose floating liabilities often 
exceed their available resources. 


Exemplifying the difference between exorbitant terms and 
what English law calls champerty, we find the following 
note :— 


The two cases of Mackintosh v. Hunt (1877), I. L. R., 2 Cal., 202, 
and Mackintosh v. Wingrove (1878). 1, L. R., 4 Cal., 137, show where 
the line is drawn. In the earlier case the promissory note sued on 
did not truly state the consideration, which was inadequate; the rate 
of interest was exorbitant, and the Court was not satisfied that the 
defendant understood the nature of the transaction. The lender was 
allowed only his principal with interest at 12 per cent, per annum. 
In the latter case the terms w-re of the same kind, but it was found 
as a fact that that defendant fully understood them. Here the Court 
declined to give relief. “If people with their eyes open choose wil- 
fully and knowingly to enter into unconscionable bargains, the law 
has no r'ght to protect them.” 

Quite lately the Judicial Committee has re-affirmed the principle of 
this line of cases. Although the English law of champerty is not in 
force in India, agreements to share property under litigation, if re- 
covered, in consideration of finding funds to prosecute the claim, 
“should be jealously scanned ;” and they will not be enforced if their 
terms are unconscionable. Kunwar Ram Lal v, Nil Kanth (1893), 
L. R. 20 Ind. App., 112 





The Buddhism of Tibet, or Lamaism ; with its Mystic Cults, Sym- 
bolism and Mythology, and in its relation to Indian Buddhism, 
By M. AUSTINE WADDELL, M.B., F.L.S., F.R.G.S.- W. 
H. Allen and Co,, Limited, 13, Waterloo Place, S. W. 1895. 


*T°HIS is a remarkable book in. more than one respect. 

_ The typography is excellent, and the illustrations with 
which the book abounds are beautiful reproductions of 
antique figures, mystic symbols and grotesque representa- 
tions of natural objects. Dr. Waddell has peculiar quali- 
fications for such a work. Besides having personally 
studied Southern Buddhism’ in Burma and Ceylon, and WNor- 
thern Buddism in Sikkim, Bhotan and Japan, he has explored 
the remains of Indian Buddhism in “ the Buddhist Holy Land” 
He has spent several years in studying Lamaism as explained 
by its priests, at points nearer Lhasa than any heretofore 
used for such a purpose, and has learnt the language of 
Tibet in the territory of the Grand Lama. In that remote 
region he adopted the original and unique course of pur- 
chusing a Lamaist temple with rts fittings, where the officia- 
ting priests explained to him the symbolism and rites as they 
proceeded, having convinced themselves that he ( Dr. Wad- 
dell) was “a reflex of the Western Buddha, Amitabha.” 
The present work, while embodying much original research, 
brings to a focus most of the information scattered through 
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former publications. Its special features may be described 
in the writer’s own words :— 


** The special characteristics of the book are its detailed accounts 
of the external facts and curious symbolism of Buddhism, and its 
analyses of the internal movements leading to Lamaism and its 
sects and cults. It provides material culled from hoary Tibetan 
tradition and explained to me by Lamas for elucidating many obscure 
points in primitive Indian Buddhism and its later symbolism. Thus 
a clue is supplied to several disputed doctrinal points of funda- 
mental importance, as, for example, the formula of the Causal Nexus. 
And it interprets much of the interesting Mah&yaéna and TaAntrik 
developments in the later Indian Buddhism of Magadha. 

* 


Most of the chief internal movements of Laimaism are now for 
the first time presented in an intelligible and systematic form. Thus, 
for example, my account of its sects may be compared with that 
given by Schlagintweit,” to which nothing practically had been 
added.t 

As Limaism lives mainly by the senses and spends its strength 
in sacerdotal functions, it is particularly rich in ritual. Spe- 
cial prominence, therefore, has been given to its ceremonial, all the 
more so as ritual preserves many interesting vestiges of archaic 
times. My special facilities for acquiring such information have en- 
abled me to supply details of the principal rites, mystic and other, 
most of which were previously undescribed. Many of these exhibit 
in combination ancient, Indian and pre-Buddhist Tibetan cults. The 
higher ritual, as already known, invites comparison with much in 
the Roman Church; and the fuller details now afforded facilitate 
this comparison and contrast. 

But the bulk of the Lamaist cults comprise much deep rooted 
devil-worship and sorcery, which I describe with some fulness. For 
Lémaism is only thinly and imperfectly varnished over with 
Buddhist symbolism, beneath which the sinister growth of poly- 
demonist superstition darkly appears, 

The religious plays and _ festivals are also described. And a 
chapter is added on popular and domestic Lémaism to show the 
actual working of the religion in every day life as a system of ethi- 
cal belief and practice. 


His divisions of the subject are natural and suggestive. Thus 
they are historical, doctrinal, monastic, buildings, mytho- 
logy and gods, ritual and _ sorcery, festivals and plays, 
popular Lamaism. This roll concludes with a cronological table, 
a most valuable production, and a most useful bibliography. 
Under the head of historical, we learn that the founder of Lama- 
ism in Tibet was the Buddhist wizard, Guru Padma Sarabhava, 
who went thither, on the invitation of the Tibetan King, in the 
year 747 A.D. On his arrival in Tibet, he vanquished all the 
chief devils of the land, and agreed, curiously enough, on 
their consenting to become defenders of his religion, to se- 
cure to them maintenance and worship, a strange comment 
on the ‘ Agnostic idealism ’ of Buddha himself, but a key to 





© Op cit, 72. T But see note on p. 69. 
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the confused -devit worship and theism of the Tibetans. The 
doctrinal part deals with the metaphysics of Buddhism, 
and under it we have the concrete conception of the Bud- 
dhist universe. The pictures are really beautiful and more 
sisnificant than any letter press description can be. We have 
a plate of the Universe of the Lamas, a portrait of the 
Guardian King of the East, a diagram of the heavens of the 
Buddhists, and the pictorial Wheel of Life. The last is a 
most comprehensive picture, including, as it does, compart- 
ments, one within every two spokes of the wheel, described 
successively as Heavenly—which is of course the interval’ twixt 
the upper spokes—Hell—the lower part surmounted by the 
Great Judgment. On the right hand side we have the Titan 
world above and the Animal world below; on the left 
hand, the Human world above, and the Tantalized Ghosts below. 
This picture, which is said to have been sketched by Buddha 
himself in diagrammatic fashion, with grains of rice, embo- 
dies the most pessimistic view of life, but is itself quite a 
study: Dr. Waddell discovered it among the frescoes of the 
Buddhist caves of Ajanta, in Central India, and attaches vast 
importance:to it as a commentary on the Buddhist concep- 
tion of life. Let us hear what he says:— 


“It portrays in concrete form those metaphysical conceptions— 
the so-called Nidéna—which, in their Pali and Sanskrit terminology, 
have proved So puzzling to European scholars. And, as this picture, 
supplemented by its Tibetan versions and its detailed explanation 
as given me by learned Lamas, who are thoroughly familiar with it, 
and possess its traditional interpretation,® affords a clue to much that 
is imperfectly understood, and helps to settle disputed points of 
fundamental importance, these advantages seem to justify my bring- 
ing it to notice;and-may also, I hope, justify my attempt, however 
crude,} at exhibiting its continuilty as a complete authentic account 
of human life from the abolute standpoint of the earliest Bhuddist 
‘philosophy. 

One important result of this new interpretation of the ancient 
formula will be to show that it seems to possess more in common 
with modern philosophic methods and speculations than is usually 
suspected. Indeed it would scarcely be going too far to say that ata 
period-before the epoch of Alexander the Great, in the valley of the 
Ganges, and at atime when writing was still unknown in India, an 
Indian anchorite evolved in the main by private study and medita- 
tion an ontological system which, while having muchin common 
with the philosophy of Plate and of Kant, t and the most profound 
and celebrated speculations of modern times (such as those of Bishop 
Berkeley, and Schopenhauer, and Hartmann), yet far surpassed 
these in elaborateness, Andasthis bold system formed the basis 





” As current in medizval Indian Buddhism, 
Buddha seems to have propounded the same truth which Plato, and 
latterly Kant, were never tired of repeating, that “ this world, which appears 
to the senses, has no true Being, but only ceaseless Becoming ; it is and it 
is not, and its comprehension is not so much knowledge as illusion.” 
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of Bhuddist ethics, its formulas came to be represented for teaching 
purposes in concrete pictorial form in the vestibules of the Indian 
monasteries and temples, as they still are in Tibet and China; 
and although the impermanence of the materials of the painter’s art 
has unfortunately deprived us of most of its tracesin India, where 
Buddhism has been extinct for centuries, yet I have found it asa relic 
in the deserted cave-temples of Ajanta.”* 

It is impossible, however, in a brief notice like this to give 
more than the faintest idea of this wonderful book, which 
contains not only much antzque lore, but descriptions of exis- 
ting rites and ceremonies, temples, cathedrals and monasteries, 
of mythic symbols and every day cult of Lamaism. Every 
chapter, too, is illustrated with engravings of a high style of 
finish, relating not only to monuments and frescoes, but 
also to living groups and moving processions. Not the least 
interesting are the mystery plays and masquerades, the fes- 
tivals and holy days of Lamaism. The popular religion, too, 
is glanced at with its amulets and charms. The book 
closes with an explanation of the formula on the prayer- 
wheels, OM MANI PADM HuM OM the Jewel in the Lotus, 
Hum, “ the sentence which gains them their great goal, the 
glorious heaven of eternal bliss, the paradise of the fabulous 
Buddha of eternal light—Amitata.” 





Rulers of India: JOHN RUSSELL COLVIN, the last Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-West, under the Company. By SiR 
AUCKLAND CoLvIN, K.C. S. L, K.C. M.G, C.I.E,, lately 
Lieutenant-Governor of the N.-W. Provs. Oxford : Printed 
at the Clarendon Press, 1895. 


IR AUCKLAND COLVIN is careful to inform readers of 
his memoir of his father that it is not a history of the 

first Afghan war, but a vindication of that father’s memory 
from aspersions that have been cast upon it by Sir John Kaye, 
and other historical writers who have, without adequate indepe- 
dent enquiry, followed his lead. Nevertheless the vindication 
involves the clearest account we have yet seen, not of the war, 
but of the Cabinet Councils, and shuffling of political cards, 
and Leadenhall and Downing-street interventions that led up 
toit. Nothing short of this could have afforded the justifica- 
tions that filial piety has led Sir Auckland toessay. He is 
bitter over Kaye’s—theory shall we say—of the ‘‘ three Secre- 
taries” postulated as the instigators and wire-pullers of Lord 
Auckland’s Foreign policy ; and he complains that, in the 
second and third editions of his work, published subsequent- 
ly to hisemployment at the India Office, after he had for years 
had access to all its archives, he made no attempt to rectify 





* Seé its photograph accompanying my article in Jf. R.A. S., 1894, 
page 370. 
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mistakes and misstatements that, however excusable they may 
have been, before he was in a position to be well informed, be- 
came inexcusable afterwards :— 

‘ Macnaghten, Colvin, Torrens; Torrens, Colvin, Macnaghten’ : 
the changes are rung and re-rung on these names, and that is the tune 
the whole song goes to. Beyond surmise, Sir John Kaye admits that 
he has no authority. His sources are ‘ general conjecture,’ ‘ well cre- 
dited report,’ his own ‘ deliberate conviction,’ the belief of one, the 
hint of another, the gossip of a third, for which, even as he transcribes 
it, he hastens to add that he will not vouch. He only repeats what is 
told him. ‘ Due historical accuracy’ he will not lay claim to. Since 
the day of Herodotus was history ever so written.” 

In our judgment, Sir Auckland makes out his case fully. In- 
dependently of the personal interest attaching to it, it will be 
read with pleasure by students, for the new way in which it 
throws its lights on much controverted pages of history. We 
do not find Sir Auckland’s pleas in defence of his father’s con- 
duct of affairs at Agra in 1857 so convincing as those put for- 
ward ve the Afghan imbroglio; but, if only on the audi alteram 
partem principle, they deserve attention, and a review of the 
grounds of bygone judgments. It is possible that the legend 
of want of vigour in meeting a great crisis may stand in need 
of some amendment. Let us bear in mind that, at the height of 
that emergency, “ all that remained to Mr. Colvin wherewith to 
make head at Agra against 42,000 rebel soldiers, were a battery 
of six guns, the drivers being natives, and a new and raw 
English regiment on the Company’s establishment of 655 effec- 
tive rank and file.” And Mr. Colvin was cut off from all com- 
munication with the Commander-in-Chief, and with the Punjab. 

Mr. Colvin is best known as Lord Auckland’s Private Secretary 
at the time of the first Afghan war, and as Lieutenant-Governor 
of the North-West Provinces during the Mutiny storm ; 
the rest of his Indian career is usually lost sight of. His biogra- 
pher reminds us that it was diversified, and that he won to him- 
self credit in many offices of responsibility calling for the exercise 
of tact and talent. Although he wason the Bengal establish- 
ment, barely half the period of his thirty-two years of service 
was spent in that province. He served in Hyderabad as Assis- 
tant Resident, in. Nepal as Resident, at Maul.main as head of 
the Administration. He was for nearly five years a Judge of 
the Sadr Court, Calcutta :-— 

“ When Mr. Colvin took his seat on the Calcutta Bench, he brought 
with him little experience of law, beyond what he had gained at Maul- 
main. Before he left it, less than five years later, he had become, said 
Sir Charles Trevelyan. in his Memoir of his friend, ‘ facile Drinceps ; so 
much so that it was Commonly said that the pleaders had to be some- 
times reminded that they ought to address the Court and not 


Mr. Colvin.” The Calcutta Sadr, when he joined it, hada question. 
able reputation. Barristers, who ventured accross the Maidan 
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from the Supreme Court, came back with strange tales of the 
quality of justice administered at Alipur ; of antiquated procedure 

of misuse of evidence ;.of arguments misapprehended. Throughout hig 
term of office, Mr. Colvin laboured successfully, not only to raise the 
Court to the level which a Chief Court of Appeal should occupy, but 
improve the quality of all Courts subordinate to it. He especially 
aimed at raising the character bf the native bar ; and it is to be noted 
that in 1857, after his death, a meeting, held at Calcutta to do his 
memory honour, was first convened by a native pleader, Ramapersad 
Rao. The value of a judge's work,is to be found in his judgments 

rather than im any record of admunistration.. But testimony was borne 
to his judicial capacity at the meeting referred to by two who were 
peculiarly qualified to give it, by Mr. Ritchie, then Advocate-General, 
and Sir James Colvile, afterwards Chief Justice.” 

Itis atrue saying “that you may know a man by his friends,” 
Macaulay and Sir Charles Trevelyan weretwo of Mr. Colvin’s 
guests when he was in Calcutta, and they, and others of their 
circle, thought highly of the younger man, whovwas a loyal hench- 
man of Macaulay’s in the educational battle then raging over 
English instruction versus orientalism, 

Pleasant reading is Sir Auckland Colvin’s second chapter, 
in which the ancestry and fortunes of the Colvin family are 
sketched, and we get glimpses of old Calcutta society a 
hundred and fifty years ago. 

It is pointed out that Mr. Colvin’s career in India coincides 
with the later and final stages of the long course of operations 
which brought the Peninsula, from Cape Comorin to the Indus, 
under the flag of the East India Company. The making of 
British India was still, during much of his career, the chief busi- 
ness of the Government. The main questions of interest in 
public offices, in the journals, and in pamphlets, and reviews, 
were, till 1848, those of warlike enterprise, or of foreign policy. 
In the decade preceding his arrival, the Nepal war had placed 
within the Company’s grasp the Himalayan provinces of Garhwal 
and Kumaun, and a long stretch of valuable forest at the foot 
of the Himalayas. Lord Hastings had put an end to the con: 
federacy of the great Maradth& States, had dispersed the Pin- 
daris, and had secured the peace of Central India. The 
‘Fenasserim Province, Arakan, and Assam had been acquired 
by the Company ; Bhartpur, hitherto believed invincible, had 
fallen. The Sikh kingdom, in the Punjab, the Amirs of Sind, 
and the Court of Oudh were in 1826 the chief representatives 
of native rule in Northern and Western India, Before Mr. 
Colvin died, he saw Lahore, Haidardbdd, in Sind, and Lucknow 
annexed, and the geographical limits of India coterminous with 
the India of the Company. The needle of apprehension was 
henceforth no more subject to disturbance from storms in the 
Peninsula, but continued steadily to point,.as in Mr, Colvin‘s 
day it had for a time pointed, to the North-West frontier and 
to the regions beyond it. 
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England Heir of the World. By J. E. HENDLEyY. London: 
Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row, E. C. 1894. 


HE author of this ingenious book undertakes to show that, 
in virtue of Jacob’s promise to Ephraim, the English 
nation is the “ heir of the world.” In other words, the English 
are the lost tribes of Israel, the children of Ephraim, who were 
to be pre-eminent among the nations of the world. The steps 
in the argument are, as usual, of extreme simplicity. By their 
intermarriages with the Amorites, the children of Ephraim lost 
the original physionomical characteristics of their race, and be- 
came largely a redheaded people, so that “at the time of the in- 
vasion of Shalmaneser, it would have been impossible to recog- 
nise, either in their physique, customs or religion, the descen- 
dants of the chosen people.” Shalmaneser’s successor, Sargon, 
planted them in Halah and Hathor, and in the cities of the 
Medes, as captive colonists. A little later on, when the Medes 
revolted against their Assyrian masters, “ they took this counsel 
among themselves, that they would leave the multitude of the 
heathen, and go forth into a further country, where never man 
dwelt, that they might there keep their statutes, which they had 
never kept in their own land. And they entered into Eu- 
phrates by the narrow passages of the river.”. So far Esdras. 
Here Mr. Hendley takes up the story and has no difficulty in 
concluding that these Ephraimite Israelites were brought by 
the route thus indicated to the North-Western shores of the 
Euxine, This conclusion is, of course, confirmed by the fact 
that, some two centuries later, Darius, when he invaded the 
country of the Scythians, found among them a certain colony 
of traders, called Sygenea, who declared, according to Herodotus 
that they had been colonists with the Medes; aud closely 
allied to these Sygenea were the Getz, who believed in one 
God and in immortality, and who were “ the noblest aud most 
just of all the Thracian tribes” These Getw, Mr. Hendley 
holds, and not without a certain measuse of plausibility, as 
such theories go, could have been none other than the Israe.- 
lites. The Getz, after offering a stubborn resistance to Darius, 
were carried back as slaves into Persia, Nowthe Getz of 
Herodotus are admitted by the best authorities to have 
been the same people as the Gothones of the later Greek his- 
torians, and the Gothones or Goths were the Germans, and 
the Saxons were Germans, and the English are Saxons. We 
have cut a long story somewhat short. A multitude of coin- 
cidences are brought forward by the author in support of his 
theory that the English people, in a very special degree, re- 
present the children of Ephraim, One of them is their clean- 
liness, and especially their addiction to the daily bath, which is 
a survival, or, should it not be rather said, a revival of a habit 
of the Goths. Another is the singular fact that, while Hosea 
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prophesied of the Israelites: “I will give them songs in the 
house of their pilgrimage,” no one can fail to be struck with 
the marvellous development of sacred music in English Churches 
in the latter half of the present century. Thus, again, was it 
not said: “ His horns are the horns of the unicorn ?” and is not 
the British coat of arms the unicorn combined with the lion— 
the lion of Judah? : 


Macmillan’s Colonial Library. The Ralstons. By F, Marion 
CRAWFORD, Author of “a Roman Singer,’ “ Pietro Ghisleri,” 
“Katharine Lauderdale,” etc., London: Macmiilan & Co, 
and New York, 1895. 


HE Ralstons” is astory of New York life in Mr, 

Marion Crawford’s -‘later manner—in which he has 
ceased to idealise, and is at small pains to consult the exigen- 
cies of Art in his selection of his subject matter, _ 

It gives us a picture of certain American types of the order 
Plutocrat, which, assuming, as we may fairly do, that it is true 
to life, may be instructive, but is certainly not pleasing. With 
a single exception, the principal characters, where they are 
not positively repellant, are more or less unsympathetic ; the 
dialogue, which is, for the most part, that of bitter contention, 
is inordinately spun out ; the incidents hardly rise above the level 
of commonplace, and there is no plot to speak of. Strong 
scenes are not wanting, but they do not move, and in the whole 
book there is not a gracious episode. 

The heroine is of the kind that may be broken, but not 
bent. By a clandestine marriage, for which there seems to be 
no adequate excuse, she places herself in a false position. Her 
father has decided views about her welfare, and she is driven to 
defy, where she cannot explain. This, in a sense, is her mis- 
fortune rather than her fault ; but her defiance assumes a need- 
lessly aggressive form, and leads her to behave in a way which, 
in England, would be regarded as unfilial and insolent. 

The English in which the book is written, it need hardly 
be said, is irreproachable ; but the style lacks distinction, and 
the story, if such it can be called, is deficient in incident. 
One feels that the author has set himself to fill a certain quan- 
tity of paper, but that his heart is not in his work What is, 
perhaps, the most effective chapter in the book is marred by 
an extraordinary blunder. Doctor Routh has been called in 


to see the dying man :— 

“Without hesitation he took the shade from the light, and held the little 
lamp close to Crowdie’s face. He raised first one eyelid and then the other. 
The pupils were enormously dilated. Then he felt the pulse, listen- 
ed to the heart, and shook his head almost imperceptibly, A moment later 
he was scratching words hastily in his note-book, Why didn’t you send 
word that it was morphia? he asked sharply, without looking up.” 


Morphia, however, does not cause dilation, but contraction 
of the pupil. 
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The Indian Problem. BY MR. BEHRAMJI M, MALABARI, 
Bombay : Printed at the “ Eagle Printing Press.” 


‘THIS pamphlet contains the thoughts of an intelligent 
Parsee, who has visited England, upon some of the _poli- 
tical and social questions which have of late years been agita- 
ting the educated natives of the country. Mr. Malabari’s fair- 
ness of spirit and temperate tone entitle him to a hearing. 
He considers the real needs of the Empire at this moment to 
be :—(1) Financial justice, and (2) political control more than 
political power. In regard to the first, we fancy, most, if not all, 
will agree with him. Asregards the second matter, the Bengali 
Babu will scarcely, we think, accept his view. However, he is of 
opinion that the Congress has its proper function in “ ventilat- 
ing grievances and suggesting remedies,” and he makes some 
shrewd and sensible remarks upon its real position. He 
declares that the object of its leaders is to improve the admi- 
nistration not to abolish it, Yet he deprecates the attempts 
made in sone quarters to “ use the Congress as a caucus.” 

Mr. Malabari ridicules the idea of political or treasonable 
significance attaching to the daubing of trees. “Who has not 
heard,” he asks, “ of all villagers smearing trees, in order to avert 
a blight, or making certain uniform marks on or near them, 
in order to indicate the route to anew shrine.’ It may be 
so; but when he says, that the distribution (as he calls it) of 
the chapdtis before the sepoy revolt was probably done by 
some happy father out of gratitude to his gods for having heard 
his prayers for a son and heir, we feel amused at his simpli- 
city. In such a thankoffering as he describes, there could be 
no possible motive for secrecy, and its source would have 
been disclosed on the slightest enquiry. Moreover, it is not 
the wont of Indian donors of charitable gifts to hide their 
beneficence under a bushel. Apart from that, however, the 
chapdti was not distributed at all; but passed on from village 
to village, through the length and breadth of the North-West, 
“ like the fiery cross,” as Mr. Holmes tells us, in his history of the 
Mutiny—“ that summoned the clansmen of Roderick to battle.” 
By many natives it was regarded as a warning that Govern- 
ment was plotting to.overthrow their religion. Besides, we 
cannot forget that a similar passing on of chapédtis preceded 
the mutiny at Vellore, which likewise started with a religious 
alarm, upon the investiture of the Madras troops with a new 
regimental cap. 

Mr. Malabari gives some excellent advice in his pamphlet, 
and by his excessive candour has incurred among his country- 
men the odium of ‘being “ lenient to the official class.” His 
“talks with his educated countrymen,” in the supplement, are 
very good indeed. 
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The problem of problems, however, to Mr. Malabari ts the 
marriage system of India. “The mystery, the passion play of 
her daily life, stamping all her national concerns—arts, sciences 
industries, commerce and agriculture—with its own mark of 
premature development, arrested growth and early decay.” He 
has here put his finger on the plague spot, which is not a poli- 
tical but a social cancer. 





The Indian Magazine and Review for January 1895. Westmin. 
ster: ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND COMPANY, 14, Parlia- 
ment Street, S. W. 

HIS magazine, which, as is well-known, is the organ of 
the National Indian Association, opens the year by re- 
minding its readers of its vazson détre. The purposes for which 
it was started were :—(1) To extend in England a knowledge 
of India and an interest in its people ; and (2) To encourage 
the progress which is being made in India, in education and 
social reforms. Hitherto it has, as it were, been breaking up 
the soil ; henceforth there must be the sowing proper. 

The table of contents is attractive. The first article gives 
the substance of Sir George Birdwood’s monograph on the 
‘* Termless antiquity ; historical continuity, and integral iden- 
tity of the oriental manufacture of sumptuary carpets,” 

The next is a notice of the laying of the corner stones of the 
Imperial Palace,and the Empress Theatre in the Empire of 
India Exhibition, by Mrs. Imre Kiralfy, on December 12th, 
It must have been encouraging to those interested in the 
objects of the Exhibition to be told that the Company had 
£ 90,000 at their Bankers, all of which would be expended be- 
fore the opening of the Exhibition on 6th May 1895. 

The Exhibition will be primarily divided into four sections: 
art, industries, manufactures and antiquities. In the art 
rotunda ample space will be allotted to paintings, drawings, 
miniatures, pastels, engravings, etchings, and loan objects of 
Indian art. “ In sculpture the Buddhist will exhibit his plastic 
art, the Hindu his mythological, the Jain his colossal groups 
of figures, and the Mahomedan his delicate floral designs.” 
Money prizes will be offered for the best examples of native 
art and craft, 

For the purposes of music and the drama, the Empress 
Theatre will be erected from designs by Mr. Imre Kiralfy, and 
will contain mechanical and other contrivances which have 
never before been employed. In this magnificent Temple of 
Thespis, Mr, Kiralfy will produce his world-renowned spectacu- 
lar plays, The central hall will be fitted in true oriental 
style—tropical foliage with the murmur of cascades, and the 


playing of illuminated fountains, 
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The manufacturing section will be found in the Imperial 
Palace. The Indian city will reproduce streets, palaces, 
temples, mosques, bazars, and work-shops and discover hun- 
dreds of natives employed at their various trades and callings. 
But time would fail to tell of the Elysia, the Indian gardens, 
the Queen’s court, and the halls of the Rajas. Suffice it to say 
the Empire of India Exhibition promises to be the largest ever 
attempted. 

This issue begins an original tale—Ratan Bai—a sketch of 
a Bombay Schoolgirl’s home life, Then come the usual 
reviews, notices, &c., &c. 





A Grammar of the Classical Arabic Language. Translated and 
compiled from the Works of the most approved Native or Ua- 
turalized Authorities. By MORTIMER SLOPER HOWELL,C.LE., 
Hon., L.L.D., (Edin.), H. M.’s. Indian Civil Service, Member 
oftk Asiatic Society of Bengal, and Fellow of the Universi- 
ties vu. “alcutta and Allahabad. Allahabad: The North- 
Western : rovinces and Oudh Government Press, 1894. 


R. HOWELL’S monumental work is less a grammar, in the 
ordinary sense of the term, than a classified coilection 
of the dicta of the best native Grammarians on the laws of the 
Arabic language, supported by copious quotations by way of 
illustration, As we remarked, some years ago, in reviewing 
Parts II and III, which were the first published, owing no less 
to its voluminous than to its essentially controversial character, 
it is not a work for beginners, who require positive conclusions 
laid down for them authoritatively and concisely. “Its study, 
in short, pre-supposes a large amount of critical judgment on 
the part of the student, and this he cannot possess without con- 
siderable previous knowledge of the subject matter.” This, of 
course, is no dispraise of the work, which is admirably calculat- 
ed to fulfil the object aimed at by its author, and is a marvel of 
scholarship which must excite the admiration of every one com- 
— to form an opinion of its merits and of the research it 
implies, 

The second Fasciculus of Part I now lies before us ; and, as 
the work approaches completion, we are more than ever im- 
pressed with its value for the purposes of the advanced student 
who desires to acquaint himself with the history of the language 
and the arguments and authorities on which its rules are based, 
and to form his own conclusion where, as is frequently the case, 
there is a conflict of opinions, So copious are the quotations that 
the scholar who has gone through its pages conscientiously, will 
have acquired incidentally no mean knowledge of the spirit of 
Arabic literature, as well as a knowledge of the language itself 
little short of exhaustive. 
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At the same time, we cannot help hoping that Mr. Howell] 
may be induced to supplement his present splendid undertaking 
with a compendious grammar, embodying, in a synthetic form 
the conclusions to which the materials, in his opinion, lead, 





Some Historical and Ethnical Aspects of the Burdwan District, 
with an Explanatory Index. By W. B. OLDHAM, C.I.E., of 
the Indian Civil Service, Calcutta, Printed at the Bengal 
Secretariat Press, 1894. 


FE have to acknowledge with thanks a copy of the above 
pamphlet, which is a valuable contribution to the his- 
tory, such as it is, and the characteristics of the four great tribal 
sections of the population of Burdwan, vz., the Bagdis, the 
Sadgops, the Aguris and the Baoris. The little record before 
us bears traces of careful inquiry and comparison, and will 
doubtless interest and instruct those who are fond of such in- 
vestigations. The pamphlet is not printed for sale ; but its 
value would be not a little enhanced by a proper map of Burdwan, 
and, if we may suggest it, by portraits of living representatives of 
the different tribes. In these days of photography and cheap 
engraving, the cost couldhardly be a consideration, while photo- 
graphs would give a more correct idea of the typical caste face, 
or tribal countenance, than pages of letter press description, 
For example a lifelike picture of one of the great “ Mal” race 
would be worth the inspection of both the student and the 
general reader. 

Mr. Oldham owns his obligations to Mr. Mc. Crindle’s 
Ancient India, as set forth by Greek geographers, and to other 
writers, mostly official. But he does not seem to rely much on 
Dr. Hunter’s statistics. In regard to his own district, Birbhum, 
Dr. Hunter says that Santhali was its original language, though, 
according to Mr. Oldham, there was nota Santal in Birbhum 
before A. D. 1,800! The explanatory index at thé end cannot 


be valued too much, 
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Rasa-kusumdkar. By the Hon’ble Maharaja Pratdp Ndrdyan 
Sinha of Ayodhya. Printed at the Indian Press, Allahabad, 


1894. 
HIS is a work on rhetoric in Hindi. Sanskrit works on 
rhetoric treat of various topics connected with the 
thorough understanding of artistic composition, They treat of 
words, their meanings and their import, of poetry and its 
varieties, of beauties and defects of manner, matter and style, 
and of the figures of speech. Some treatises of rhetoric 
go further, and lay down rules for dramatic and other poetic 
composition. But of late even Sanskrit rhetoricians have 
confined themselves to one topic, vzz., a definition of the highest 
class of poetry. This leads to the question of the nature of what 
in Sanskrit is called vasa. According tothe Indians the object 
of poetry is to excite the various emotions of the human mind. 
They attempt to give an exact enumeration of these emotions. 
Some are transitory, some are permanent. The permanent 
emotions, when excited to their full, become enjoyable, and 
this they call vasa. There are nine vasas. A rasa, to be 
enjoyable, must have (1) some object, (2) some accessories, 
(3) some transitory emotions, and (4) some physical 
indications of the working of the permanent emotion within. 
For instance, love is a permanent emotion. It has the 
hero, or the heroine, for its object. The spring season, a 
moonlight night, and- gentle breeze, fragrant flowers, are cir- 
cumstances favourable to its enjoyment. Suspicion, jealousy, 
melancholy, anxiety, impatience, lassitude are the transitory 
emotions accompanying the full enjoyment of love. The 
physical indications that accompany it are the hair standing 
on end, sweat, tears, a broken voice, changing of colour, in 
&c. The permanent emotions which develop into vasas, are nine 
number, and the four accompaniments of all these nine, if © 
properly enumerated, fill a volume. 

Hindi and Bengali rhetoricians, following the example of 
later Sanskrit writers on the subject, confine themselves to 
the enumeration, definition, and description of rasas and 
their accompaniments. In the work before us, by the illustrious 
Maharaja of Ayodhya, the same course has been followed, 
But the Maharaja excels all others in the simplicity and beauty 
of his definitions. They are such that even a man of 
ordinary education can easily master them. By Sanskrit 
thetoricians these definitions are regarded as the most abstruse 
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part ofthe art, and it isno small credit to the Mahardjé that 

he has taken away all that was abstruse in them. The 

quotations from various standard authors, in illustration of 
the vasas and their accompaniments, are apt and to the point. 

But the Maharaja does not seem to be satisfied with them, 

and so he has, at great cost and trouble to himself, prepared 

pictorial illustrations of many of them. Some of these illus- 
trations are very artistic and speak favourably for the tastes 

and accomplishments of the Maharaja. * 

In the present work the accompaniments of the rasa, love, 
are given in full detail. We hope in future to get from the 
Maharaja the accompaniments of the other eight rasas, with 
similar quotations and illustrations. 

The division and arrangement of the subjects under their 
various heads, as given in the present volume, are perfectly 
scientific. The indices, tabular statements and alphabetical 
vocabulary have been drawn up with great care, and make 
the volume an excellent book of reference. The work was 
written in the course of one of the Mahardja’s numerous tours of 
inspection through his estates, while he was residing at Shanka- 
ragarh, in Sahaganj,where Sir Mansinha Bahadur, K. C. S..I, 
the maternal grand-father of the Maharaja, saved the lives of 
more than fifty Englishmen and English women during the great 
Sepoy war in 1857. In writing this work, the Maharaja 
has simply followed the footsteps of his_ illustrious 
grand-father, Maharaja Sir Man Sinha Bahadur, K.C.S. I, 
whose Svringdrlatiki and Sringdrchdlist had reference to 
the same subject, and who wrote them inthe midst of the same 
beautiful Shankargarh scenery. 

Paramartha Sangttratndkar. By Munshi Belayet Hosain. 
Printed at 75, Cotton Street, by Ram Narayan Pal. Pub- 
lished by Harish Chandra Dutt, 1300 B. C. 

”\NE of the remarkable features of the Bengali literature of 

the present day is the steady increase in the number of 

Muhammadan writers in standard Bengali. Formerly Muham- 

madan authors used to write in a language in which words 

of Arabic, Persian, Hindi and Urdu origin were mixed up 
indiscriminately with provincial, colloquial and Sanskritised 

Bengali words, in a manner which was extremely ludicrous, 

Not that these works, written in Mussalmani Bengali, were 

without merit, but their language was most awkward. 

Mir Masharaf Hosain was the first to write in standard Bengali, 

and his works, which compose several volumes, have become 

exceedingly popular. Now we have the good fortune to 
congratulate another Muhammadan author, writing in standard 

Bengali, on the success of his undertaking. The Paramédrtha 

Sangttratndkar of Munshi Belayet Hosain contains one 
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hundred and fifty-seven songs on a variety of subjects, mostly 
of Hindu spiritual interest. They show a thorough and inti- 
mate knowledge of Hindu spiritual theories, and would have 
done credit even toa Brahman writer. The language of Mir 
Masharaf Ali is largely Sanskritised, but that of Belayet Hosain 
is not so. The latter writes in a language which we are 
disposed to call elegant Bengali: it is the language of polite 
society. 

We bring this review toa close with a single quotation from 
Mr. Belayet Hosain’s book :— 


cag clad awcatfa aaa 
alfats otis fag —eta Fe | 


ataata atal steal yorat a acaae ate | 

ata oe afaca catca, ster ata foxsta is i 

atat qa gatfa ou, cottea atfe cre ta I, 

at catca Coma Cota, atuca at ca cotta stale t 
atat faa cote 63, RITA WS cat, 

@lq Atha Psrates, Ace cotta 4act sta po | 
Aes a& sla ala, Sloca Feaaze Sica, 

cm fe IA ACE catica, Act Sta stew Stay 8 


A'chér Prabandha. By the late Babu Bhiidev Mukerjee, C. I, E, 
Printed.and published by Kashi Nath Bhattdcharjya, Hugli 
Budhodaya Press, 1301. P 


HE late lamented Babu Bhiidev Mukerjee, C. I. E., made, 

on his death-bed, a princely bequest of a lakh and sixty 
thousand rupees for the encouragement of Sanskrit learning 
in Bengal. But no bequest cf his appears in our estimation 
more valuable than his three Prabandhas or essays. (1) 
The Paribarik Prabandha is a volume of essays on domestic 
economy, and it is fullof words of wisdom and godéd advice; 
(2) Sdmajik Prabandha is a masterpiece on social re- 
gulations. The experience of a long life, passed during a 
period of transition unsurpassed for violence in the history of 
the world, andin which Babu Bhidev was a prominent actor, 
makes the book interesting and instructive reading to every one 
who wants to know the constitution of Hindu society, or is 
interested in its future development, The author has advised 
his countrymen to stick to the old social regulations which, in 
the absence of political freedom, kept, are keeping, and will keep 
Hiudu national institutions intact. The book AchdédrdédPrabandha 
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has come out eight months after his death, the near approach of 
which interfered with the completion and a thorough revision 
of the work by the author himself. He finished it, however, 
though hastily. A vast amount of materials collected was left 
out, and those utilised could not be fully digested. Yet Achér 
Prabandha will be read with profit by every Bengali 
holding the Hindu creed. The Hindu ShA&stras pride 
themselves on prescribing the minutest details of even the 
most trivial actions of life. These details go by the name of 
Achér. The dazzling light of western civilization, which 
dawned on young Bengal about fifty years ago, left them 
altogether in the shade. Educated Bengalis looked upon 
them as so many restrictions on the liberty which is the 
birthright of man, and so they gave them up. Some imitated 
English manners, others acted as they pleased. Babu 
Bhiidev makes an elaborate defence of these Achdras, and 
attempts to prove that they contribute to physical and mental 
health, that, if strictly and properly observed, they are likely. 
to produce better citizens than all the book-learning put together. 
They encourage habits of industry. They beget modesty. 
They encourage cleanliness and drive away dirty habits. 

By successive political revolutions the Hindus have ‘lost 
almost everything except their social regulations and their 
Achdra. These, in fact, constitute the distinctive feature of 
the Hinduism of the present day, and it would be a suicidal act 
on the part of educated Bengalis to do away with them. 
Educated men think that they owe it to their English education 
that they should reform society, and it would display a want 
of moral courage if they failed todo so. But the author has 
turned the tables against them, and says that moral courage 
means resistance to the will of the strongest, when called 
upon to do anything wrong. Now, the British power, which 
is the strongest in India, tempts one to run counter to the spirit 
of Hindu society and Hindu regulations, which he is bound, 
by strong national instinct, to maintain. There is no defender 
of these institutions, except one’s good sense and good will. 
Now which is moral courage? To reform society according 
to Western ideas, or to stick to their customs in opposition 


to these ideas, Conservatism, under the present circumstances 
would show a greater moral courage than liberalism. 

Before retiring from Government service,on pension, Babu 
Bhiidev sent two young graduates to Bombay and to Madras to 
note down the Hindu Achéras prevailing in those two provinces, 
But the experiment, though costly, did not succeed, and so, 
after his retirement, the Babu himself made a tour through 
India for the purpose, and collected a large number of works © 
on Achéra. But, unfortunately, many of those works contained 
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descriptions of Achéras which have become obsolete, So he had 
recourse to current almanacs to ascertain the current Achéras 
of the various provinces. By comparison, it was found, that 
the daily duties and obligatory sacraments are almost the same 
everywhere. But occasional (mazmzttika) ceremonies varied all 
over the country. These he put together in a tabular form, hastily, 
almost on his death-bed. It was his intention to trace these 
cere monies from their origin in the Vedas down to their present 
form, and it is a matter of great regret that he was not spared to 
carry cut his intention. He also collected materials for writing 
a similar essay on Dharma or religion, but unfortunately 
for the Hindus, he was cut off in the very midst of the most 
useful portion of this literary career. He has, however, com- 
pleted that portion of his essay on Achdra which treats of daily 
duties and obligatory sacraments. He has shown, with great 
erudition and with an incomparable power of generalisation, 
how the ancient sages of India provided in these Achdras for 
the gradual but steady development of the spiritual faculty of 
the Brahmans, how they associated the highest ideas of spiri- 
tual purity even with the commonest occurrences of life. Even 
in sensual pleasures, even in eating and drinking, a Brahman 
should always think that he is a part and parcel of thespirit of 
the Universe, the Brahma. The words of the sages are pregnant 
with this idea, and this idea is inculcated in every Achdéra the 
sages prescribed. | 

It would be interesting to hear what so great an advocate of 
Hindu conservatism thought about Buddha and Chaitanya. 
In one place he says that a Brahman, with his physical and 
spiritual faculties fully developed, cares not for fame, cares not 
for happiness, and cares not for anything earthly. Buddha and 
Chaitanya were but instances of a partial development of this 
Brdhmanical ideal; they could not grasp the Hindu idea of 
spiritual development in its entirety, and so they cared for fame, 
and they cared for a name, and they cared for an organization. 

If Hindu society were left to itself, with the Brahmans at 
its head, and with the commands of the Shastras to follow, 
the whole Hindu population would be as anxious to lead 
a higher life as the Brahmans themselves. 

The Brahmanical, ideal of life is the highest and purest in 
the whole world. The good and virtuous do not always suc- 
ceed in this world. Should people, therefore, not try to be 
sood and virtuous ? Goodness and virtue should be sought, 


for its own sake, and not for the sake of any ulterior end. 
These are, iv short, the teachings of the Achéré Prabandha. 
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ShriAurdmalildmrita. By Ramdas. Edited by Pandit Natabar 
Tarkabagish. Printed by G. C. Bose and Co., 63, Bechy 
Chatterjee’s Street, Calcutta, and published by Atul Chandra 
Gosvami, Price one rupee. 


HIS is an ancient poem on the life and achievements of 
Aviram, who played an important part in furthering the 
Vaishnabite movement of which Chaitanya was at the head. 
It is said that Aviram was not born during the Kaliyuga. At 
the end of Dvapara, when Krishna ascended to Vaikuntha, one of 
the friends of his boyhood, one with whom he took a great 
delight, in tending cattle, was left behind him on earth, This 
was Shriddma. He lived in one of the caves of Gobardhan, 
for five thousand years, awaiting the incarnation of Krishna at 
Navadvipa. Chaitanya, after renouncing the world, sent for 
him, and he appeared before him. Avirdm travelled over the 
whole of the Rarh country, and propagated the religion 
preached by Chaitanya. The accounts of the followers of 
Chaitanya are full of the marvellous. But the account of 
Aviram excels them all in the abundance of marvels and 
miracles. He had a Malini—a flower-girl—for his maid-servant, 
and many miracles are said to have been wrought to prove 
that she was a divine Being. It is said that any false image of 
any deity would break to pieces when Avirdm bowed down 
before it. Nitydnanda was the incarnation of Balaradm., 
Nitydnanda had eight children, and seven of them died, because 
they could not resist the power of Avirdm, who affiliated himself 
as a disciple of Nityananda. Nitydnanda’s last son, Birabhadra, 
resisted his power, and was at once accepted as Guruputra by 
Aviram. Aviram established himself at Krishnagar, latterly 
so famous as acentre of Sanskrit learning in Southern Rarh. 
The image of Gopinath, consecrated by him, is still there, and: 
Aviram himself is worshipped as Aviram Gopdla. He had 
many disciples, and their account also is given in this work, 
These lived within short distances of Krishnagar, Every 
one of them had an image of a Krishna consecrated at his: 
house, These kept up- the memory of Aviram by tradition. 
The present book, though written by a contemporary, was very 
little known. A MS. of it was found very recently in the 
family of the Vishnupur Raj, the great repository of 
Vaishnab works. From which the present edition has 
been published. Narottam Das, one of the best writers of 
the Chaitanyaite School, composed a work on Aviram, named 
Avirdmpatala. Shankara, another Vaishnabite poet, wrote a 
work on Aviram, named Avirdmtattva. The editor has drawn 
some of his materials from these works also,. 
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Pandit Prasanna Kumdr Gosvdm{ deserves the thanks of 
the Vaishnab community for publishing an account, so long 
buried in oblivion, of one of their great propagandists, and 
the thanks of the Bengali public, for bringing such an ancient 
Bengali work to light. 





Tarubdlé4. By Amrita Lal Bose. Printed by U. C. Bose and 
Company, 6, Bhim Ghosh’s Lane, Calcutta. Price Annas 
Twelve. 


ABU Amrita Lal Bose holds a high place among the 
play-wrights of Bengal for his exquisite comedies, His 
Bibaha Bibhrdt is the best comedy yet written in Bengal, His 
Babi, his Tzltarpan are exceedingly popular, and his recent 
work, Ekdkdra, is drawing bumper houses. He has a keen 
sense of the ludicrous, and in these days of transition, when the 
old Indian world is in the course of being converted into an 
Anglo-Indian world, Babu Amrita Lal finds immense scope 
for its exercise, in the oddities and eccentricities of the so- 
called educated men and women of Bengal. Amrita Babu’s 
sympathies are with the old world, and he paints that world, 
where he does paint it, with emotion, Ridicule is one of the 
most potent instruments for correcting social abuses, and there- 
fore Amrita Babu’s ridicule has done more for orthodox 
Hindu society than all the speeches, learned as they are, of 
Pandit Shashadhdar Tarkachtr4mani, Pandit Krishna Prasanna 
Sen, &c., &c., put together. 

Tarubdid is one of Babu Amrita Lal Bose’s popular works, 
Within two years it has passed through two editions. It is the 
story ofa thoroughly well educated Bengali gentleman, of an 
ancient family, with one oddity about him. Well read in 
Shakespeare, in Byron, and in the novelists of the nineteenth 
century, the hero, Akhil, has conceived the eccentric idea that 
his wife, so quiet, so shy, is unworthy of his love; that love can 
exist only between free people, and that in Hindu marriage, 
where the wife is so dependent on the husband, there can be no 
true love; and so he seeks love elsewhere, and falls into the 
clutches of a woman of ill-fame. He says there is no romance 
in the face of his wife, and a young lion, like him, should not 
indulge in any love that.is not romantic. If he were at liberty, 
he would, perhaps, have roamed over hill and through dale in 
search of a lady in distress requiring some one to save her 
and to love her like a knight errant of the Middle Ages. But 
he was unfortunate. His father had married him, while he was 
young, and married him toa girl, who is quiet, hardworking, 
virtuous, and who loved him with all her heart. But that is 
not the love he wants, there is no adventure, no romance in 
such love. He leaves her, and seeks for adventure, and finds 
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it. Where? The place should be nameless. He is ruined. 
He loses all his fortune, and more than that, he loses his 
character, Just at this juncture a grandmother of his,—a gay, 
middle aged lady, with a gay old husband, comes to his rescue, 
She teaches his wife some of the arts by which she may be 
enabled to put on a romantic air, and he at last discovers that 
there is metal in her. 

The story is amusing, and Babu Amrita Lall Bose has spared 
no pains to make it enjoyable. 





Pratiddhani. By Shrimati Mrinalini. Printed by Jajneshir 
Ghose, 13/7, Brindaban Bose’s Lane, and published by Tara- 
gati Bhattacharjya, 1, Harrington Street. 

HIS is a poetical miscellany, by a girl of fifteen. It con- 
tains sixty-eight pieces of more or less merit. But some 

of the pieces, in which the young widow speaks of herself and 
of her misfortunes, she writes with emotion and with grace. 

The pieces are dated, and were composed during the 

Bengali years, 1298, 1299 and 1300, Six pieces were written in 

1298, seventeen in 1299, and the rest in 1300. They are 

written in imitation of similar miscellanies by Babu Rabindra 

Nath Tagore, whom the poetess follows in manner, matter, 

and style. The work is interesting, as coming from the widow 

of the late Kumar Indra Chandra Sinha of Pdikpdr4d. The 
young widow has in her a spark from that poetic fire which, if 

kept up, may grow into a blaze. As a specimen we quote a 

piece written in the month of Kartic, of the Bengali year 

1300 :— 


siga afi | 


Bag? CHa CA aS SBA 22a CH? 
face cea faatfaf aca wife Ga ca? 
eifa staatfa ates, piezats ca alatca, 
Sie Slrita cea Ylatwe a atfa cal 
cy aca fafa fea, =- afata @ ale wid, 
cH ateat SIRICaw CHAS alfa ca | 
HElA VACA A, eistf atfase ea, 
atta Staizcs olz, alaia & cH ay cAI 
cicdfa vitals feta a SS BMA Ca! 
awa tier cal?, «= area AHS cal, 
faaifaa aatad agtaa Ga ca! 


Aq sore Atta SUES aA | 
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Nirmald. By Jadu Nath Kanjilal. Printed and published by 
Babu Hari Das Pal, at Hugi. 


"| ae contains an exceedingly beautiful picture of a 
Brahman’s widow in indigent circumstances. It paints 
with considerable skill the character of Nirmala, the virtuous 
widow, surrounded by various temptations. She rises superior 
to all of them. A widow, without means of subsistence, has no 
peace anywhere, except in the strength of her own character. 
Nirmala is married toa Kulin Brahman, with many wives. 
He neglects her, because her family, being poor, had no rich 
presents for him. He remembers her only when the infirmi:- 
ties of old age come upon him, and all his other wives refuse 
to tend him in his humble paternal cottage, She is asked to 
go, and with delight she follows her husband. But the dispari- 
ty in age between the couple is such thatin the railway train 
they are taken as grandfather and grand-daughter. She goes for 
the first time to her husband’s home, only to become a lonely 
and helpless widow in the course of ayear or so. Then come 
temptations, too many, too alluring, for a human being of ordi- 
nary nerve. But the young widow of sixteen, trained up in 
thorough Brahmanic tradition, resolves to keep her dharma and 
not to swerve aninch from the path of virtue. A determined 
attempt at violation fails; an attempt to deprive her of her 
husband’s property fails ; an attempt to marry her by the only 
human being who had helped her in all her troubles also fails. 
She devotes herself to a pious and religious life, employing her 
time in the worship of her gods, and in relieving the sufferings 
of her neighbours. She conquers all personal feeling, and cares 
little how envious people look upon her, She gets a name in 
Hindu society, which delights to honour the holy and religious 
of all classes. —- — bo! Sn , 
This is Babu Jadu Nath Kanjilal’s first attempt at fiction, 
and he need not beashamed of it. We wish him every success. 





Abasava Modint, Part I. By Girindra Nath Dutt. Printed 
and published at the Dharmamrita Press, Benares. 


HIS is also a maiden work, by a young Bengali gentleman 
who has not only received a sound liberal education, but 

as Superintendent of: the State of a Maharaja, delights in 
honouring learned Brahmans and learned Sannydsis, and has 
exceptional opportunities of knowing all that is highest, purest, 
and noblest in Indian literature. Babu Girfndra Nath appears 
to have made Sanskrit philosophy and the Vedanta school of 
it, his special study. We know him asa constant contributor to 
the Dharmapracharak, a Hindu monthly journal, published 
from Benares, In his Abasara Modinf, Part I, he has embodied 
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some of his contributions to that journal, with additions and 
alterations, and in one case with a long paper, refuting adverse 
criticism. 

The two principal topics treated of in the work are the 
nature of the supreme soul and the theory of metempsychosis, 
and in both these the writer has followed the theory current 
among the erudite Sannydsis of Benares. The nature of the 
supreme soul, he says, and in saying this, he follows the Vedan- 
ta School, is existence, intelligence, and delight. In definin 
these three terms Babu Girfndra Nath displays considerable 
erudition and vast acquaintance with Eastern and Western 
philosophical literature, 

In the second article the writer puts forward the view that the 
distinctive feature of Indian philosophy and of the Hindu religion 
is the belief in the theory of work (Karma). Karma is destroy- 
ed as soon as it is finished, but it leaves something behind. This 
is Adrishta, Man must take the consequences of his Adrishta, 
whether for good or forevil. This inexorable moral responsi- 
bility is the distinctive feature of Indian thought. The Western 
world knows very little of it. The theory of metempsychosis, 
z.¢., of the transmigration of the soul, through innumerable ex- 
istences, is built upon this theory of Adrishta. All this has 
been set forth with great clearness and perspicuity ; and nothing 
has been said, not a single argument has been advanced with- 
out authority. 

We are sorry, however, to observe that even such philosophi- 
cal writings are not free from the defects and shortcomings of 
a new and inexperienced writer. The attempts at raillery, 
whether successful or not, are quite out of place in.a work like 
this. But, unfortunately, Babu Girindra Nath indulges in them, 
and not always with success. However, an indulgent public will 
be prepared to tolerate these small defects, which will be sure 
to disappear as the author advances in age and experience, 
in consideration of the fact that so few of our graduates take to 
Bengali literature and to philosophical studies. 





Basana.—Madstk Patriké o Somdlochani, Printed and pub- 
lished at the Basana Press, Chinsurah. 


HIS is a new Bengali monthly, published from the mofussil ; 

and we are glad to find that there are more than a dozen 
graduates amongst the writers for it. It contains short articles 
on a variety of subjects, uniformly well written, The articles 
on Vaishnavism and Vaishnab literature are written with ease 
and elegance and seem to be inspired by conviction. The: 
short stories are interesting, notably that, about the deception 
practised by Faizi, one of the courtiers of Akbar, on a learned 
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Brahman, who took him to be a Brahman boy, and taught 
him all the Hindu Shastras with care, The journal appears 
punctually—a rare quality amongst Bengali journals. We 
wish it a long life and a useful career. 





History of India (in Bengali). By Sri Hara Prosdd Shastri. 


6 te: history is ostensibly compiled with a view to meeting 
the requirements of the Bengali youths preparing for the 
middle vernacular examination; but it is worth the perusal 
of those who have any interest in the study of Indian 
history. The author has spared no pains to make the 
book as exhaustive and as complete asis possible within the 
short space he has allotted to himself. The vast amount of 
scholarship which he has brought to bear on the subject, 
the almost exhaustive list of authorities which he has con- 
sulted show that he has spent years of valuable time in the 
compilation of this work. The well-earned reputation of the 
author as a profound scholar and antiquarian, his original re- 
searches as an active member of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
in the field of Indian antiquities, are a sure guarantee that 
the light which he has thrown on the hitherto unexplored 
regions of Indian history will be accepted as a beacon by 
those who may follow him in these explorations. The simple 
but lucid style makes the work really pleasant reading. 

The materials from which it is possible to compile a proper 
history of India are scanty; and even these were not fully 
accessible to those who have hitherto written the history 
of India, or of its provinces. Still, they were the pioneers of 
Indian history, and the Shastri has drawn much from the 
materials collected by them. The Hindus had never any real 
history of their own, -H is from their literary and religious 
works that the materials for the compilation of the History of 
Ancient India had to be gathered. There are, besides, coins 
and inscriptions unearthed by oriental scholars and anti- 
quarians, as well as notes recorded by foreign sojourners as to 
their Indian experiences, All these original sources have been 
consulted by the Shastri, so far as they are at present acces- 
sible, in his compilation of the history of the so-called Hindu 
period. So far as the Muhammadan period is concerned, the 
work of compilation is not so difficult ; for several Muhammadan 
writers of repute have written histories of their own times, from 
which Mr. Elphinstone and Mr. Taylor have compiled almost 
exhaustive chronicles of this period. It is necessary to note 


here another difficulty in the compilation of Indian His-. 


tory during the Hindu and Mahomedan periods. Notwith- 
standing the attempts of several powerful princes to bring the 
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whole of India under one sway it was divided into numerous 
small principalities, having no bond ofunion with one another. 
Kingdoms rose and fell, different dynasties of rulers flourished 
and decayed, times without number; so that the history of 
India of the time is but the history of these kingdoms and 
dynasties, without any chain whatever to bind them together 
into one organic whole. It can be easily conceived how diffi- 
cult it is to get at all the materials from which the history of 
these obscure kingdoms can be compiled. The Shastri has 
devoted much of his time to collecting their history, mostly 
from original sources. He has been able to throw a deal 
of light on the period of Indian history from the reign of 
Asoka down to the advent of Muhammad of Ghor, which has 
hitherto been enveloped in almost Cimmerian darkness. He 
has thrown a new light on the period of Indian history from 
the decline of the Mogul dynasty to the introduction of British 
rule, and characterised it as the period of Hindu revival in 
the eighteenth century. The arrangement of the book is 
unique ; he has deviated from the beaten track, and instead 
of dividing Indian history into three periods, has introduced 
eight periods, and divided the book accordingly. 

We regret that with so much material in hand, and after such 
careful research, the author has thought fit to write a mere 
text-book on the subject. Of course, as a text-book, the work 
is all that it should be, and we would be very glad to see it 
adopted by the educational authorities. But it would not 
satisfy those who are workers in the field of Indian history, 
for it is necessarily wanting in details, We hope the Shastri 
will undertake to write a detailed history—at least of Ancient 
India—for which, it appears, his collection of materials is 


quite sufficient. That such a book still remains to be written, 


there is no question. The history of a country should not be 
a mere chronicle of facts, or a mere record of the doings of 
its kings; neither should it be a mere history of the people. 
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1893-94 Lahore : The Punjab Government Press. 1894. 

Rdmésvaram Island and Fauna of the Gulf of Manaar. Bulletin No. 3. 
By Edgar Thurston, C M.Z.S., efc., Superintendent, Madras Government 
Museum, Madras: The Superintendent Government Press. 1895, 
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WHITE PRINTINGS—IN FOUR QUALITIES. 


Extra No. 1—Suitable for fine Book Work. 
Wo. 1—A good, substantial, and strong Printinog—suitable for all kinds of 
Jobbing Work. 
Wo. Z—A really cheap paper ; prints well, 
Wo. 3—Excellent for Proof Paper and Cheap Publications. 


The largely increasing demand for our Printing Papers, tastifies to their 
superiority over most Imported Papers. 


WRITINGS. 


Cream Laid ... In two qualities—more pleasant to write upon than English 
papers, and almost as cheap as the low class German 
qualities. 

Azure Laid .., Highly appreciated for Account Books, as being equal in 
strength, hardness, and general durability to English 
Papers, which are selling at 2 to 3 annas per lb. more 
money. 

Cream Wove Unparpacael for Bill and Note Headings, Largely used by_ 


Yellow =,, Government officials. 


BLOTTINGS. 


Pink, Blue, Buff and White kept regularly in.stock ; they are as absorb- 
ent as, and 2 agnas per lb, cheaperthan, English papers. 


BADAMI. 


ih We have for many years had the largest trade in India for this class of paper; and though 
iy various attempts have been made to equal our production, we are still acknowledged to pro- 
duce the best paper of the kind that is known. Owing to the fact that this paper can be 
utilized for either writing or printing purposes, it finds a great variety of uses in the Indian 
market, such as for Rough Forms, Memorandum Slips, Cheap Note Papers, Paper Bags, 
Envelopes, &c., &c. 

ORDINARY BROWN PACKING PAPER.—Our Brown 
Packing Papers are noted for their strength and durability. 
| FRICTION-GLAZED BROWN.—for Envelopes and Wrapping 
' purposes there is no better paper made. 
+ MOTTLED GREY.-—For Pamphlet Covers or Note Papers. We 
¥ are now making this class of paper, and are prepared tosupply any size or weight 
| for which there may be a reasonable demand. 
| TINTED PAPERS.—For Writing and Printing. First-class qualities 
Fe are vow being made in Demy, Medium and Royal sizes. Pale Blue, Pale Green, 
Pale Pink, Cerise, Fawn, Orange, and Lemon. 


INDBDIAN-MADE STATIONERY. 


The Company keep stocks of the following NOTE PAPERS with ENVELOPES 
to match, &¢ :— 
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Cream Laid, Thick and Thin, 


Grey Granite, , . » in Medium 8vo, Large 8vo, Svo, and Albert sizes, 
Cream Wove, ,, mn * 





Azure Laid, in 8vo size only. : 
Cream Wove, ream Laid, and Manilla Foolscap, Large Commercial and Commercial 


Envelopes. 
Manuscript Papers. in 5-quire packets. Exercise Books o»» 26, 52, and 112 pages. 
Type Writing Papers, in 5-quire packets, Foolscap Books « 1, 2,3, and 4 quires. 
Toilet Papers, in packets of 500 sheets. Account Books. , 
Office Memo Papers, in 10-lb. packets of | Exercise Books, &c. 


: assorted sizes ' 
For Samples, Particulars, and. Prices, apply to— 


GEO. HENDERSON &Co., 


MANAGING AGENTS, 100, CLIVE STREET, CALCUTTA, 















HIGHEST. REPUTATION, 


o> Gr FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS @ || 


WILKINSON’S 


ESSENCE OR FLUID EXTRACT OF 


Red Jamaica Sarsaparilla 


Has been recognised by the Faculty as the most wonderful 


PURIFIER OF THE JE HUMAN BLOOD, . 
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**T am never without it, when feel- 
ing depressed or out of sorts from 
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AND Fa | 
Most Reliable SantaPantiia cured me of Ary SARSAPARILLA 
RESTORATIVE | failed” —Harl of Arosonovan.” Cleanses the Blood 





“Tt is cable to a state 
after attacks of ‘Tt is applicable toa state of the of 


system 
FEVER, CH bstances of 
E CHOLERA, renders other sub tances at speaeeie All Dangerous 


DYSENTERY, &. | Mr-Taavens, RRS. - Humours. 


‘Sufferers from TORPID LIVER, DEBILITY, ATTENUATION OF | | 
BODY, ERUPTIONS, LASSITUDE, RHEUMATISM, &c., soon find _ 
relief, and ultimately a cure, by taking i 


WILKINSON’S SARSAPARILLA. 


It is Indispensable in all Hot Countries 
NB — BEWARE of Worthless Substitutes and Injarious Imitations, 


| Ask for - 
WiILKINSON’S SARSAPARILLA | 
and take no other. | yy 


Sold in Large, Medium and Small Bottles by all Chemists and Dealers in Medicines. 
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* ANNUAL PREMIUMS FOR LIFE ASSURANCES OF Rs. 5,000 


REDUCED RATES 


OF THE 


doing ordinary duty with their Regiments in time of peace. 





WITHOUT PROFITS. 





lOMMERCIAL UNION 


For Europeans and Anglo-Indians in Civil Employ or Military Men 









































2 ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES PAY- ee 
a ‘ihn ABLE AT 50, 55 OR 60 OR Whole term of life non-forfeitable = : 
a. ame PREVIOUS DEATH. Policies Limited number 5 
~ | ‘ of payments, 42 > 
BS | uioey Payable at fs 
= rm 
© death. " ‘ey © 
&o 50 55 60 10 Bee 3 20 
< payments. | payments. | payments. 
Rs. A. P.| Rs. A. P.| Rs. A. P.| Rs. A. P.| Rs. a. P.} Rs: a, p.| Rs. A. P. 

25 137. 8 0| 21812 0/185 0 0} 16510 0 | 292 8 0} 221 4 91.186 14 0 25 
26 140.0 0| 222 8 0/ 19010 0/170 0 0/295 10 0} 22319 9] 188 12 0 26 
27 143 2 0/| 23114 0/ 196 14 0/175 0 0/| 298 12 0 | 226 4 9] 19910-0) 97 
28 146 4 0/ 242 8 0/| 20312 0/180 0 @/ 802 8 0O/| 22819 9/198 2 0 28 
29 149 6 0/| 25312 O}| 21114 0/185 10 0] 806 4 0} 231 14 01] 19510 0 29 
30 152 8 0/| 26510 0; 220 0 0/191 14 0 /| 31010 0/| 235 6 0] 19812 0 30 
31 155 10 0| 279 6 0; 229 6 0/198 2 0/815 0 0/| 28819 0/| 2114 0 31 
32 158 12 0 | 294 6 0 | 28812 0 | 205 0 0/319 6 0 | 242 8 0] 205 0 OF 33 
33 162 8 0} 311 14 0; 249 6 O/ 212 8 0} 324 6 0} 246 4 09/208 12 0 33 - 
84 1166 4 0} 331 4 0/261 4 0 220 10 0 | 3229 6 0/| 250 0 90 212 8 0}:34 
35 | 170 0 0/| 352'8 0/273 2 0 | 22812 0/| 385 0,.0/| 254 6 0] 216 4 0} 35 
36 | 178 12 0/377 8 0 | 285 10-0 | 237 8 0] 84 0 0/258 2 01219 6 OF 36 
37 | 177 8 0| 406 4 0) 299 6 0 /| 247 8 0/| 345 O 0} 262 8 0] 223 2 0] 37 
38 181 14 0; 40 0 01] 315 10 0/| 258 2 0/| 35010 0 | 267 8 0} 227 8 0 38 
39 | 18614 0| 479 6 0] 335-10 0 | 270 0 0 | 35614 6/| 273 § 0] 238114 0 39 
40 192 8 0} 525 0 0/ 36010 0 | 283 2 0/| 363 2 0/| 277 8 -0| 23614 0 40 
41. |197 8 0 wk 389 6 0 | 20614 0} 369 6 0 | 283'2 0/242 8 0! a 
42 |202 8 0 ote 42010 0/| 312 8 0} $7614 0/| 289 6 9/248 2 0 42 
48 | 20812 0 sod 456 14 0/| 331 4 0 | 384 6 0 | 295 10° 6] 25312 0 43 
44 | 215.0 0 ens 496 4 0/| 352 8 0/| 39114 0) 302 8 0! 26010 0 44 ° 
45 | 222 8 0 al 540 0 0 | 378 2 0 | 40010 0 | 309 6 0} 267 8 0! 45 





* Premiums are received half-yearly, quarterly, or monthly if preferred, in the proportion. 


in the profits (ascertained quinquennially). | 
Illustrations of Bonuses realised on policies of this class may be obtained on application . 


29, DanHousiE Square, ) 


Caleutia, July 1894. 


j 


C, H. OGBOURNE, 


> 


Manager §| Underwriter. 


of one-Malf, one-fourth; Br one-twelfth of the above rates. A portion may remain on credit at 6 
per cent. interest if desired, In the case of military men, a trifling extra paid continuously covers 
the risk of active service in any part of the world. Policies issued in Sterling or Rupees at same 
percentage of Premium, Assurances can be effected at rather higher rates with participation: 


The English rate of premium applies from date of departure homewards from Port Said and 
during residence within European limits. The security obtained by Poli¢y-holders in the 
Commercial Union is unsurpassed. Prospectuses, forms of proposal, copies’ of last- Report 
and Balance Skeet procurable from any of the Company’s Agents or on application to 
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LOURDES. By Major-General F. H. Tyrrell. 

HOME RULE AND INDIA. By Charles Johneree, B.C. S. (Refd.), M. R. A. S. 

BURIED GOLD. By R. Greeven, C. S. 

THE INDIAN MINT. CLOSING MeasuRE; A Serious BLUNDER, By 
E. Frere Marriott 

THE INS AND OUTS OF BENGALI LIFE, By Kailas Chundra Kanjilal, B. L, 

BENGAL: ITS CASTES AND CURSES, (/ndependent Section.) us 

Our TRADE WITH THE PERSIAN GULF. ae 

REMINISCENCES OF SAMOA. By Axel Wachtmeister. 

THE Nair AS WARRIOR—I, By U. Bala Krishnan Nair, 

INDIAN UNIVERSITIES—IDEAL AND ACTUAL—I. By H.R. J 

RABBI Ban Ezra. By H. FIT. Maguire, C. S, , 
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WHITE PRINTINGS—IN FOUR QUALITIES. 


Extra No. 1-— Suitable for fine Book Work. 
No. 1—A good. substantial. and strong Printing -suitable for all kinds of’ 
Jobbing Work, | 
Mo. Z2—A really cheap paper ; prints well. 
No. 3—Excellent for Proof Paper and Cheap Publications, 


The largely increasing demand for our Printing Papers, testifies to their 
superiority over most Imported. Papers. 
WRITINGS. 

Cream Laid ... In two qualities—morevieasant to write upon than English 
papers and. almost as eheam as the low class German 
qualities. 

Azure Laid .., Highiv appreciated for Account Books, as being tqual in 
strength, hardiness, and g+neral durability to English 
Papers, which are,.selling at 2 te,3.annas per 1b, more 


money. : 
Cream Wove. } Unsurpassed for Bill and: Note Headings. Largely: used by 
Yellow ,, Government officials., © 
BLOTTINGS. 


Pink, Blue, Buff ani White kept regularly in stock ; they are as.absorb- 


ent as, and 2 annas per |b. cheaper than, English papers. __ 


BAD AMT. 


We have for many years hed the largest trade in India-for this: class of paper; and though: 
varions attempts have been made to equal our production, we are.still acknowledged to, pro- 
duce the best paper of the kind that is known. Owing to thie fact that: this. paper can be 
utilized for either writing or printing purposes, it finds a —_ variety. of_ uses in the Indian, 
market, such as for Rough Forms, morandum Slips, eap Note Papers, Paper Bags, 
Envelopes, &c., &c. 

ORDINARY BROWN PACKING PAPER.—Our Brown. 
Packing Papers are m ited for .their-strength and ‘durability. 

FRICTION-GLAZED, BR.OWM.— For Envelopes and Wrapping: 
purposes there is no better paper made 

MOTTLED GREY.- For Pamphiet Covers or Note Papers. We 
are now m»king this class of paper and are prepared to:supply anyvsize:or weight 
for which there may be a reasonable demand. | 

TINTED PAPERS. — For Writing and Printing. First-class qualities 
are }ow being made in Vemy, Medium. and; Royal.sizes., Pale: Blue, Pale Green, 
Pale Pink, Cerisé, Fawn, Orange, anu Lemon. 


INDIAN-MADE STATIONERY. 


7he Company keep stocks of the following NOTE PAPERS with ENVELOPES 
to maith, Sc :— 


Cream: Laid, Thick and Thin, >, 
Grey Granite; , . 5, Yin Medium 8vo, Large 8vo, 8vo, and Albert sizes. 
Cream Wove, , . ; | 
Azure —, 1 8vo size only. 

Cream Wove, Cream Laid, and MAniDenFonlernp, Large Commercial and ‘Commercial 

nvelopes. :; 

Manuscript Papers. in 5-quire packets. Exercise Books oe 26, 52, and 112 pages. 
Type Writing Papers, in 5-quire. packets, Foolscay Books. .... 1, 2; 3, and 4 quires. 


Toilet Papérs, in packets of 500 sheets. Account Books, 
Office Memo Papers, in 10-lb; packets of | Exercise Books, é&: 


For Samples, Particulars, and-Prices; apply to— 


GEO. HENDERSON &Co., 


MANAGING AGENTS, 109, CLIVE STREET, CALCUTTA. 


assorted sizes 


























HIGHEST REPUTATION EVERYWHERE 


Say FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS @ 


WILKINSON'S 


ESSENCE OR FLUID EXTRACT OF 


‘Red damaica Sarsaparilla 


Has been recognised by the Faculty as the most wonderful 


PURIFIER OF THE E HUMAN BLOOD. 
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the best authority “ We cannot cnet too highly of THE 
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daily is the BEST | giwaysporeiedon”—Sira.Corm | WITH | 
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of ILLNESS. | mercurial course.”’—Sir R. Mantis. 
Se 


‘“‘T am never without it, when feel- & 
ng depressed or out of sorts from 


aes or fatigue, a dose or two & 

SAFERST aut me” me The late LordCiyps. §& 
—_ “Your Easenee of Rep Ja 

MAICA. 

Most Reliable Sarsapaniiia cured meof a’ Torpid’ 


aoe ; _ Liver when all other medicines 
RESTORATIVE | ‘ failed.”—Harl of Aupsoneven. | 
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WILKINSON'S j 

SARSAPARILLA =| 
Cleanses the Blood | 











afterattacksof | _“Itis'applicable to atate of the of © , 
system so sunken and so irritable as ere - 4 
F ® f } : 
EVER, CHOLERA, aie ee patina Pe the tonic All Dangerous 
DYSENTERY, &o. ¢| Mr. Taavens, F.B.S. * Humours. 






Sufferers from TORPID. LIVER, DEBILITY, ATTENUATION OF | | 
Bi. ¥, ERUPTIONS, LASSITUDE, RHEUMATISM, &o., soon find 
relief, and ultimateiy 3. cnr by © “= * 


WILKINSON'S SARSAPAKALA.* 
It ts Indispensable in all: Hot Countries: = 
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H.i.— BEWARE. of Worthless Substitutes ant'Injurious Tortations, = 
WiLKINSON’S S Phan wldaeee ‘ 


amd take no other... 
Sold in Large, Medium and Smatt Bottles by all Chemists and Dealers in Medicines. 
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OF 


THE 


doing ordinary duty with their Regiments in time of peace. 


* ANNUAL PREMIUMS FOR LIFE ASSURANCES OF Rs. 5,000 
: WITHOUT PROFITS. 


| 
| 








GomMERCIAL WNION 


For Europeans and Anglo-Indians in Civil Employ or Military Men 
































“ ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES PAY- | £ 
= ABLE AT 50, 55 OR 60 OR Whole term of life non-forfeitable a 
mi | terrae pk: 196 Bite nies Policies Limited number | 
2 | Life pay- of payments. + b> 
Ms ahie &t Payable at a 
s 

death, : ; 
M 50 55 ep 10 15 » |% 
“ payments. | payments. | payments, 

Rs. A. P.| Rs. A. P.| Rs. A. P.| Rs, A. P.| Rs. a. P.| Re. A. p.| Rs. A. P. 

137 8 0/213 12 0 | 185 0 0 | 16510 0 | 292 8 0} 221 4 0/186 14 Of} 25 
26 | 140 0 0}; 222 8 0}; 19010 0/170 0-0 | 296 10 0} 223 129 9 | 18812 0} 26 
27 1143 2 0} 23114 0/196 14 0/175 0 0| 29812 0| 226 4 9 | 19910 0! 937 
vs | 146 4 0) 242 8 O}| 203 12°0)/ 180 0 0} 802 8 O°} 22812 09 | 198 2 0} gs 
29 | 149 6 0} 25812 0; 211 14 0/ 185 10 0} 8306 4 0} 281 14 6/|.195 10 0! 29 
30 | 152 8 O/| 26510 0 | 220 0 0/| 191 14 0 / 31010 0} 235 @ 0119812 0! 30 
31-4255 10 0 | 279 6 0} 229 6 0} 198 2 0/315 0 0} 28819 @/ 20114 O0| 81 
32 | 168 12 © }.294 6 0 | 23812 0 | 205 0 0} 819 6 0/| 242 § 0/| 205 0 O| BB 
33 1162 8 0} 311 14 0 | 249 6 0 | 212 8 0} $24 6 O| 24 4 0120812 0! 33 
34 | 166 4 0/| 331 4 0; 261 4 O | 22010 0] $29 6 0 | 250 0 01212 8 0} 3% 
35 |170 0 0} 352 8 0; 273 2 0 /| 22812 0/| 385 0 0} 254 6 O1 216 4 OF; 35- 
36 | 17312 0} 377 8 O}| 28510 0/| 237 8 0 84 0 0} 258 2 01219 6 0} 36 
37 |177 8 0| 406 4 0/209 6 0/247 8 0| 845 0 0/262 8 0 | 988 2 0| 37 
38 18114 0; 40 0 0] 315 10 0 | 258 2 0| 85010 0 | 2967 8. 0} 227 8 0] 38 
39 | 186 14 0| 479 6 04 335 10 0/| 270 0 0| 356 14 0! 272 8 ©} 23114 0|) 39 
40 | 192 8 O| 525 0 0} 360 TO 0 | 288 2 0} 363 2 0/| 277 8 0} 28614 0} 40 
41 ;197 8 0 wee 389 6. 0 | 29614 0/| 369 6 O| 288 2 0/242 8 O} 41 
42 202 8 0). 420 10 0 | 312 8 0O| 37614 0/ 289 6 01248 2 0! 4 
43 ; 208 12. 0 456 14 0 | 331 4 0 | 384 6.0 | 295 10 0 253 12 0) 48 
44° 215 0 0 496 4 0)| 352 8 0} 39114 0 302 8 0' 26010 0| 4% 
45/222 8 0 ow 8 9 ee Ol ee ee ole ee 




















* Premiums are received half-yearly, quarterly, or monthly if preferred, in the proportion. 
of one-half, one-fourth, or one-twelfth, of the above rates, A portion may remain on credit at ¢ On 
per cent. interest if desired. In the case of military men, #trifiin¢ xtra paid continuously covers 
the risk of active service in any part of the wor??. }’vlicies . « 
percentage of Premium. Assurances ea: be effected at rather higher rates with participation 
in the profits (ascertained quinquennially),. 

[lustrations of Bonuses realised on policies of this class may be obtained on application | 
The English rate of premium applies from date of departure homewards from Port Said and 
duri. residence within European limits. The security obtained by Policy-holders in the 

mercial Union is unsurpassed. Prospéctuses, forms of proposal, copies of last Report 
wad Balance Sheet procvrable from any of the Company’s Agents or on application to 


29, Datnousie Square, ) 


Calcutta, July 1894. 
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C, H. OGBOURNE, 


Manager § Underwriter. 
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